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THE MISSION OF THE ISLES OF THE NORTH. 


THE collection, under the author’s revision, in one handsome 
volume, of the sermons, lectures, and speeches, delivered by 
the Cardinal Archbishop in the course of his late tour in Ire- 
land, accompanied as it is with a connecting and illustrative 
narrative, is one of the most remarkable publications which 
has for some time issued from the press. It is the record of 
a visit which has a double claim upon our attention, both in 
its relation to the generous people who acted the part of hosts 
upon the occasion, and the distinguished personage who pre- 
sented himself as their guest. 

The facts of the case are these: the Cardinal, complying 
with the invitation of an Irish Prelate, who requested his 
presence at the opening of a new church, went at the ap- 
pointed time, without expectation of any call upon him for 
more than such ordinary exertion of mind and body as the 
ostensible purpose involved ; but, to his great astonishment, 
he found that his coming had struck a chord in the heart of 
a Catholic people, w hose 1 feelings are the more keen and deli- 
cate, because they are seldom brought into play. A Cardinal 
of Holy Church was to them the representative of the Vicar 
of Christ, and nothing else; his coming was all but the 
advent of the Holy F ather ; and he suddenly found that he 
must meet, out of the resources of his individual mind, the 
enthusiastic feelings and the acts of homage of the millions 
who were welcoming him. It was an expression of trust and 
loyalty manifested towards him, similar in its critical cha- 
racter, though most dissimilar in its origin, to the panic fear 
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which, from time to time spreading through the multitude, 
causes them to make a sudden run on some great banking 
establishment which is reported to be in difficulties; and, 
however gratifying, both officially and personally, to the high 
dignitary “who called it for th, it would have been to most men 
the occasion of no or dinary embarrassment. 

We venture to affirm that there is no other public man in 
England who could have answered to tle demand thus made 
upon his stores of mind with the spirit and the intellectual 
power which the Cardinal displayed on the occasion. He was 
carried about, at the will of others, from one part of the 
island to another; he found himself surrounded in turn by 
high and low, educated and illiterate ; by boys at school, or by 
the youth of towns; by religious communities, or by official 
and dignified persons. He was called to address each class or 
description of men in matter and manner suitable to its own 
standard of taste and thought ; he had to appear in pulpits, in 
lecture-rooms, at dinner-tables, on railroad-stations, and al- 
ways to say something new, apposite, and effective. How 
he met these unexpected and multifarious calls on him, this 
volume, we repeat, is the record; and, though nothing re- 
mained of Cardinal Wiseman for the admiration of posterity, 
of all that he has spoken and written but what is therein con- 
tained, there is enough to justify the estimation in which his 
contemporaries have held the talents and the attainments of 
the first Archbishop of Westminster. 

Insufficient record it certainly would be, after all, of the 
actual resources of one who can speak with readiness and 
point in half-a-dozen languages, without being detected for 
a foreigner in any of them; and who, at ten minutes’ warn- 
ing, can address a congregation from a French pulpit, or the 
select audience of an Italian academy. Insufficient also for 
another reason, because it might be objected that the enthusi- 
asm of a multitude; is catching, and that, when a visitor is the 
cause of such transports, and the object of such open-hearted 
greeting, on the part of a vast population, his whole heart 
responds to the call made upon its affections, and his intellect, 
as if spontaneously grateful, expands and revels in the enjoy- 
ment of those festive scenes and high celebrations by which 
it is successively solicited. 


It is not every guest who is invested with such pleasant 
associations, and elicits such joyous emotions in the Irish 
mind. It is not every visitor who is able to bask in the re- 
verberation of the beams of light which his own presence 
sheds over the Irish landscape. There is a visitor who rouses 
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memories as dark as the look and voice of a Cardinal are in- 
spiring and consolatory. That visitor is the Saxon ; and, if 
the Saxon happens to be a Catholic, he has a trial to sustain 
of his own, of which the continental tourist has no experience, 
from Austrian police, or Russian douane, or Turkish quaran- 
tine. He has turned his eyes to a country bound to him by 
the ties of a common faith ; and, when he lands at Cork or 
Kingstown, he breathes meees freely trom the thought that he 
has left his own Protestant people behind him, me is among 
his co-religionists. He has but this one imagination before 
his mind, that he is in the midst of those who will not despise 
him for his faith’s sake, who name the same sacred names, 
and utter the same prayers, and use the same devotions, as he 
does himself; whose churches are the houses of his God, and 
whose numerous clergy are the physicians of his soul. He 
penetrates into the heart of the country ; and he recognises an 
innocence in the young face, and a piety and patience in the 
aged voice, which strikingly and sadly contrast with the ha- 
bits of his own rural population. Scattered over these masses 
of peasantry, and peasants themselves, he hears of a number 
of persons who have dedicated themselves to a religious celli- 
bate, and who, by their superior knowledge as well as sanc- 
tity, are the natural and ready guides of their humble brethren. 
He finds the population as munificent as it is pious, and doing 
greater works for God in their obscurity, than the rich and 
noble elsewhere accomplish in their abundance. He finds 
them characterised by a love of kindred so tender and faithful, 
as to lead them, on their compulsory expatriation, to send 
back from their first earnings in another hemisphere incre- 
dible sums, with the purpose of bringing over to them those 
dear ones whom they have left in the old country. And he 
finds himself received with that warmth of hospitality which 
ever has been Ireland’s boast ; and, as far as he is personally 
concerned, his blood is forgotten in his baptism. How shall 
he not, under such circumstances, exult in his new friends, 
and feel words deficient to express both his deep reverence 
for their virtues, and his strong sympathy in their heavy 
trials ? 

But, alas, feelings which are so just and so natural in 
themselves, which are so congruous in the breast of French- 
man or Italian, are impertinent in him. He does not at once 
recollect, as he ought to recollect, that he comes among them 
as the representative of persons, and actions, and catastrophes, 
which it is not pleasant to think about; that he is responsible 
for the deeds of his forefathers, and of his own present Par- 
liament and executive ; that he is one of a strong, unscrupu- 
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lous, tyrannous race, standing upon the soil of the injured. 
He does not bear in mind that it is as easy to forget injuring, 
as it is difficult to forget being injured. He does not admit, 
even in his imagination, the judgment and the sentence which 
the past history of Erin sternly pronounces upon him. He 
has to be recalled to himself, and to be taught by what he 
hears around him, that an Englishman has no right to open 
his heart, and indulge his honest affection towards the Irish 
race, as if nothing ‘had happened between him and them. 
The voices, so full ‘of blessings for their Maker and their own 
kindred, adopt a very different strain and cadence when the 
name of England is mentioned ; and, even when he is most 
warmlv and. generously received by those whom he falls in 
with, he will be repudiated at a distance. Natural amiable- 
ness, religious principle, education, reading, and knowledge 
of the world, and the charities of civilisation, repress or era- 
dicate these bitter feelings in the class in which he finds his 
friends ; but, as to the population, one sentiment of hatred 
against the oppressor “manet altaé mente repdstum.” The 
wrongs which England has inflicted are faithfully remem- 
ber ed, her services are viewed with incredulity or resentment ; 
her name and fellowship are abominated ; the news of her 
prosperity heard with disgust ; the anticipation of her possi- 
ble reverses nursed and cherished as the best of consolations. 
The success of France and Russia over her armies, of Yankee 
or Hindoo, is fervently desired, as the first instalment of a 
debt accumulated through seven centuries ; and that, even 
though those armies are in so large a proportion recruited 
from the Irish soil. Ifhe ventures at least to ask for prayers 
for England, he receives one answer—a prayer that she may 
receive her due. It is as if the air rang with the old Jew ish 
words, ““O daughter of Babylon, blessed shall he be who 
shall repay thee ‘thy payment which thou hast paid us! 

And, sad to say, he feels that he is not the person to com- 


plain. 
“ Pudet hzee opprobria nobis 
Et dici potuisse, et non potuisse refelli.” 
What a writer in the Aé/antis remarks of the behaviour of 
the English towards Joan of Arc, applies too truly to the case 
of others also who have resisted them and fallen into their 
hands. It was the ve victis which they lately wreaked upon 
the natives of India; it was the passionate indignation at 
insurgent feebleness, which has made them in past times so 
cruel “and unjust to the Irish. ‘* From the moment of her 
capture,” says the writer in question, “the English set their 
hearts upon obtaining possession of her. That “deep pride of 
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character, which was, perhaps, a large element in their suc- 
cess, had its darker expressions. It rendered them intolerant 
of the slightest defeat or check, and engendered towards any 
enemy who might inflict it upon them, a hatred stopping 
short at no calumny and no cruelty. Their hatred of Joan 
was something wholly indescribable, and from the beginning 
they had spread the most abominable slanders concerning her. 
In their proceedings, two circumstances curiously char acter- 
istic of the nation appear: first, their accomplishing their 
purpose under the colour and in form of strict law ; ; and se- 
condly, their using as their instruments natives of the country 
whose subjugation they sought.’’* 

It is remarkable, that the Holy See, to whose initiative 
the union of the two countries is historically traceable, is in 
no respect made chargeable by the Irish people with the evils 
which have resulted to them from it. And the fact itself is 
remarkable, that the Holy See really should be responsible 
for that initiative. There are other nations in the world ill- 

matched, besides the English and Irish; there are other in- 
stances of the rule of stranger s, and of the compulsory submis- 
sion of the governed ; but the Pope cannot be called to account 
for such political arrangements. The Pope did not give 
Greece to the Sublime Porte, or Warsaw to Russia, or Venice 
to Austria, or Belgium to Holland, or the cities of the Rhine 
to Prussia, or the Septinsular Republic to England; but, even 
had he done so, still in many of these instances he would have 
but united together members of one race—German to Ger- 
man, Fleming to Fleming, Slave to Slave. But it is certainly 
most remarkable that a power so authoritative, even when not 
divine, so sagacious even when not supernatural; the acts of 
which are so literally personal to the Pontiff who wields it for 
the time being, yet of such solemn force and such tremendous 
permanence ; which, by appealing to the prerogatives, involves 
itself in the decisions ‘of the past; which “openeth, and no 
man ‘shutteth ; and shutteth, and no man openeth,”’—it does, 
"we say, require some explanation, how an oracle so high and 
irrefragable should have given its religious sanction to a union 
apparently so unblest, and which at the end of seven cen- 
turies is as devoid of moral basis, or of effective accomplish- 
ment, as it was at the commencement. When German and 
Italian, Turk and Greek, are contented with each other; when 
“the lion and the sheep shall abide together,” and ‘ the calf 
and the bear shall feed,”—then, it may be argued, will there 
be a good understanding between two nations so contradic- 
tory the one of the other—the one an old immemorial race, 

* Atlantis, vol. i. p: 272. 
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the other the composite of a hundred stocks; the one possessed 
of an antique civilisation, the other ielliont by Christianity; 
the one glorying in its schools and its philosophy, the other in 
its works and institutions ; ; the one subtle, acute, speculative, 
the other wise, patient, energetic ; the one admiring and re- 
quiring the strong arm of despotic rule, the other spontane- 
ously developing itself 3 in methods of self-government and of 
individual competition. And yet, not once or twice only has 
the Holy See recognised in ae Wie a territory of the English 
crown. Adrian IV. , indeed, the first Pope w ho sountenaneed 
the invasion of Henry II., was an Englishman; but not on 
his bull did Henry rely for the justification of his proceed- 
ings. He did not publish it in Ireland till he had received 
a confirmatory brief from Alexander III. Nor was Alexander 
the only Pope who distinctly recognised it; John XXII., a 
hundred and sixty years afterw: ards, refers ie it in his brief 
addressed to Edward II.* 

Such have been the dealings of the Holy See in times 
past with the Island of Saints ; ‘yet it has not thereby roused 
against itself any resentful fee lings i in the mind of its natives. 
Doubtless their good sense understands well that, whatever 
be decided about the expedience of the act of annexation 
itself, its serious evils did not begin till the English king 
was false to the Pope as well as to Treland. U p to that date 
the settlers in the conquered soil became so otra and 
united to it and to its people, that, according to the proverb, 
they were Hibernis hiberniores. It is Protestantism which 
has been the tyrannical oppressor of the Irish; and we sup- 
pose that Protestantism neither asked nor needed letters 
apostolic or consecrated banner to encourage it in the war 
which it waged against Irish Catholicism. Neither Crom- 
well nor William of Nassau waited for the Pope’s leave, or 
sought his blessing, in his military operations against Ire- 
land, any more then Queen Victoria appeals to "the Pope’s 

erant for her title of Defender of the F ‘aith, though from the 
Pope it was originally derived. The Tudor, not the Planta- 
genet, introduced the iron age of Ireland. 

We are led, by the course of thought into which we have 
fallen, to attempt to investigate the policy of the Holy See 
in the twelfth century, in annexing Ireland to the English 
crown; and in order to keep our eyes in the right direction 
in doing so, there are two points which it is necessary that 
we should steadily bear in mind :—the one is, that we ought 
to have at least some general notion of what really is the 
object of a spiritual power in political transactions of any 


* Lanigan, vol. iv. pp. 165, 6. 
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kind ; and the other, that we ought to be careful to distin- 
_— between the simple object, which in a given case such 

a power may set before itself, and the circumstances under 
which that object is actually carried out,—circumstances 
which, grievous though they be in themselves and contrary 
to its satention, it may, after all, think very light never- 
theless in comparison of the importance and the solid ad- 
vantages of the object itself. Thus, for instance, as regards 
England, the tyranny of the Conqueror might inv olve the 
English nation in terrible suffe ‘rings; and vet the Holy See, 
in its calm wisdom, might deliberately take upon itself the 
responsibility, not of William’s eratuitous tyranny, which it 
abhorred, but of his conquest notw ithstanding, considering 
the vast benefits to religion which that conquest reasonably 
promised. Thus the object which the Holy See pursued in 
this case would be a religious one, and the circumstantial evils 
in which it had no real part were temporal. 

The allusion in the last sentence well suggests the point 
of view from which we mean to consider the question before 
us, and the sort of answer which we shall give toit. We say 
then, first, that the dealings of Providence towards England 
and Ireland respectively, as recorded in their history, whe- 
ther ecclesiastical or civil, are so parallel, as to constitute a 
sort of apology for the conduct of the Roman Pontiff, should 
he be found to have pursued the same line of policy towards 
the two islands: and secondly, that, in matter of fact, the 
policy which he has pursued towards Ireland at the date in 

uestion, and which seems at first sight so unfair, is precisely 
that which he had adopted towards Sngland a century earlier, 
except that its concomitants in the case of England were far 
more penal, in severity at least, if notin duration. In other 
words, looking at the course of events as a whole, we see that, 
in spite of the striking contrast in national characteristics 
which exists between the English and the Irish, in spite of 
their mutual jealousies and repulsions, in spite of the injuries 
which the one people has inflicted, and the other, accord- 
ing to its opportunities, has retaliated,—nevertheless their 
position towards the rest of the world, through the greater 
part of their Christian period, has been one and the same ; 
one and the same in their geographical, ecclesiastical, and 
political aspect, one and the same in their conversion, in 
their missionary labours, in their sufferings from northern 
pirates and Norman knights, in their religious molestation 
from the Welsh Tudors, and even now in their colonisation 
of the whole earth external to the continent of Europe. 

In entering upon this historical parallel, we have no need 
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to do more than allude to its earlier points; they are so well 
known, and have been so often enlarged on. We are all 
familiar with the circumstances of the admission of the two 
people into the Christian fold, their first fervour, and their 
opportune custody of sacred and secular knowledge. tome 
was the missionary centre, from which each of them in turn 
received the revealed doctrine; from Rome Patrick first, 
and then Augustine, received both their mission and their 
tradition ; and the grace and merits of the two apostles so 
wrought in the countries which they converted, that those 
countries became rivals of each other in sanctity, learning, 
and zealous works. ‘The Irish saints are said to be more 
than can be counted; the Mneglish are remarkable for being 
clustered into Seusiline. and those of royal lineage. More 
than eighty princes are considered to have a place in the 
glorious catalogue, and above thirty rulers gave up their 
temporal power . for pilgrimage or the cloister. We should 
not give utterance to so familiar a tale except for its bearing 
upon our main point,—that countries which resembled each 
other in such great points, were likely to be associated to- 
gether by foreigne ‘rs as one in their ecclesiastical, nay in 
their secular and politic ‘al destinies. They were called “the 
Islands of the Saints;” and sanctity implies unity. The 
Pope could wish for nothing better than that what was thus 
bound together in heaven should be bound on earth also. 

There were other striking points ofa like character in 
the two countries, which would forcibly affect the imagina- 
tion of the Continent. They were the refuge of ( ‘hristianity, 
for a time almost exterminated in ¢ ‘hristendom, and the cen- 
tres of its propagation in countries still heathen. Secluded 
from the rest of Kurope by the stormy waters in which they 
lay, they were converted just in time to be put in charge 
with the sacred treasures of revelation and the learning ‘of 
the old world, in that dreary time which intervened between 
Gregory and Charlemagne. They formed schools, collected 
libraries, and supplied the Continent with preachers and 
teachers. While the inglish Boniface and his followers formed 
churches in Germany and towards the north, under the im- 
mediate sanction of the Holy See, the Irish Columbanus, the 
representative of an earlier age, became the rival of St. Be- 
nedict in France and Lombardy. 

All human matters tend to dec ‘ay and dissolution: it was 
not to be supposed that what these two islands did for a sea- 
son, they would do for ever. The time came when their 
special mission ended. In the first two centuries of English 
Christianity we may reckon up one hundred and fifty saints ; 
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then they fall off. In the ninth century a superficial survey 
of history will furnish us with sixteen; in the tenth with 
eight ; in the eleventh with ten. As to Ireland, a vision is 
said to have been granted to St. Patrick, in which he first 
saw the whole of Ireland brilliantly lt up; then the moun- 
tains only; then only a few lamps) twinkling in the valleys. 
The same decline of sanctity is intimated in the account of 
this vision given in Ussher’s ancient catalogue. ‘“‘ The first 
order of saints is sanctissimus, the next sanctior, the third 
sanctus. The tirst flames as the sun, the second as the moon, 
the third as the stars.”* A darkness was then to follow. 
Here we are led on to a further point in the historical paral- 
lel which the two islands furnish. The darkness was not 
simply the inward decay of sanctity, which had already 
showed itself; it was the in-rushing of troubles from with- 
out ;—-or if a farther decay, it was the decay which follows 

upon temporal tumult and disorder. Most necessary and 
pertinent is the prayer, Da pacem in dtebus nostris ; for war 
is the destruction of religion,—first by cutting off the saints 
by the sword, secondly “by hindering the opportunities of 
their reproduction. Such was the visitation coming on Eny- 
land‘and Ireland ; it was the dark presence of the pirates of 
the North. 

There was a fitness in the course of things, that the two 
people, who had rejoiced in one prosperity, should drink to- 
gether the same cup of suffering : Amabiles et decori in vitd 
sud, in morte non divisi. They made what may be called their 
will at about the same date, and bequeathed their special 
schools, religious and secular, and professors to.conduct them, 
to Chi irlemagne and the University of Paris. Hardly had 
they done so, when the countrymen of Ragnar Lodbrog ap- 
peared off their coasts. Alcuin went to Paris in a.p. 782 ; 
and the Northmen first landed in England in 787, and first 
landed in Ireland in 797. 

Hitherto the barbarian inroads had been but the migra- 
tion of restless populations from the East to the West. 
Across the table-lands of Asia, or the vast plains of Europe, 
the mighty host moved on, with the speed of horsemen, or 
the slow pace of flocks and herds, or with temporary halts or 
long settlements here or there, as the case might be, accord- 
ing to their own pleasure, or the compulsion of an ene my in 
their rear. Before them the land was open and presented 
no obstacle, and they had only to move in order to go for- 
ward. The distant ocean was the only term of their wan- 
derings and of their conquests. Thus the two islands of the 


* Usser. Eccl. Brit. Antiq. p. 474 
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West were safe from this invasion, which lasted for centuries. 
It was otherwise with the fierce merthern tribes, who after- 
wards appear upon the scene of history. What the horse 

ras to the Hun, such was the light bark to the Norwegian 
or Dane.* If the Hun was never on foot, the Northman 
never needed land. The sea, instead of being a barrier, was 
the very element and condition of his victories, and it carried 
him upon its bosom up and down with an ease and expedi- 
tion which even in an open plain country was impracticable. 

We must enlarge on these Northmen, from the course 
which their history takes in the sequel. Their chiefs, then, 
called the sea-kings, were the younger sons of the petty princes 
of Seandinavia, sent out to seek their fortunes and to win 
glory upon the wide ocean, with the outfit of a vessel and its 
equipments.¢ They ravaged far and wide at will, and no re- 
taliation on them was possible ; for these pirates, unlike their 
more civilised brethren of Algiers or of Greece, had not a 

yard of territory, a town, or a fort, no property besides their 
neta no subjects but their crews. They were not allowed 
either to inherit or transmit the booty which their piratical 
expeditions collected. Such personal possessions, even to 
the gold and silver, were buried with the plunderer. Never 
to sleep under a smoke-burnished roof, never to fill the cup 
over the cheerful hearth, was their boast and their principle. 
If they drank, it was not for indulgence or tor good company ; 
but, by a degrading extravagance, ; to rival the beasts of prey 
and blood in their wild brutality. These berserkirs, half 
madmen, half magicians, studied to imitate dogs, or wolves, 
or bears, in their methods of attack, tearing off their clothes, 
howling, gnawing their armour, till they collapsed from the 
violence of their preternatural ferocity. 

Though the sea was their element, they were equally pre- 
pared to avail themselves of the land, and equally at home 
upon it. They seemed to have a ubiquitous presence. As 
the hghtning, the hurricane, or the plague sweeps through 
its inevitable circuit, or hurries along its capricious zigzag 
path, so these marauders were at one time lurking in the 
deep creek, and darting out upon the unsuspecting vovager, 
at another hurrying along the coast, and making their sud- 
den descent and as “suddenly reémbarking ; and at another, 
landing, leaving their vessels, and running up the country. 
They had come “and gone, ond done their terrible work, before 
they could be encountered. Now they were on the German 
Sea, now in the Bay of Biscay, now in the Mediterranean. 
They were at Rouen, at Amiens, at Paris, on the Loire, in 


* Flanagan, English Church Hist. vol. i. p. 180, t Turner, vol. i. p. 424. 
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Burgundy. They were in Brittany, in Aquitaine, at Bour- 
deaux. They landed on the coast near Cadiz, and faced the 
Moorish monarch in three battles. Then, again, they were in 
Holland, on Walcheren, at Cambray, at Hainault, at Lou- 
vain, and other parts of Belgium. T hey set fire to the vil- 
lages and to the crops ; they massacred the peasantry ; they 
crucified, they impaled; they spitted infants on their lances: 
cruelty was one of the glories of their warfare. 

But England and Ireland, at first meeting them in their 
descent to ‘the south, bore the brunt of their fury. The 
tivo islands could not escape the common lot ; ruin had over- 

taken the Continent in the earlier centuries, and now their 
turn was come. It is scarcely necessary to trace out the par- 
ticulars of that awful visitation, under which two nations, 
rivals in s: untly memories, were to be rivals also in the 
depth of a spiritual degradation ; a degradation which made 
them reckless and desper ate, and ungrateful to the record of 
God’s past mercies and their fathers’ noble deeds. England 
for two hundred and fifty years, and Ireland for an additional 
hundred, were the prey, the victim, the bond-slave of these 
savage Northmen. What happened to one country, happened 
on the whole to the other; and what we have already said of 
their foe in his descent upon other countries, might enable us 
to compose a history of his dealings with them, though no 
chronicle remained to tell it. The Northman pillaged the 

great monastery of Banchor, and slaughtered or scattered. 
its inmates ; ; he burned Armagh and its cathedral ; he burned 
Ferns, and Kildare, with its famous church ; he sacked Cork ; 
he wasted the whole of Connaught. He cast his anchors in 
the Boyne and Liffey, and then spread his devastations in- 
land over the plains through which those rivers flow, plun- 
dering churches, monasteries, villages, and carrying off the 
flocks and herds as booty. In the long course of years no 
part of the island escaped ; bishops were put to death, sacred 
vessels profaned and carr ied off, libraries destroyed. When 
at length the miserable population submitted from mere 
exhaustion, and when war seemed at an end, for resistance 
was impossible, and provisions were consumed, then the in- 
vading tribes quarrelled with each other, and a new course 
of conflicts and devastations followed. 

As to England, who does not know the terrible epic, so 
it may be called, of the eighth and ninth centuries? How 
Ragnar Lodbrog, in opposition to his wife Aslauga’s counsel, 
built two large ships i in his pride, which were useless in the 
hour of defeat, when swiftness of flight was as necessary to him 
as vigour in his attack ; and how these clumsy vessels were 
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wrecked on the Northumbrian coast, and Ragnar taken pri- 
soner ; and lastly, how the barbarous Ella, the prince of the 
district, doomed his fallen ene my todie in prison by the stings 
of venomous snakes? His Quida, or death- -song, as he was 
supposed to sing it in his dungeon, is preserved,* and traces 
out the history “of those savage exploits which were his sole 
comfort when he was giving up his soul to his Maker. Fifty- 

one times, as he recounts, ‘had he rallied his people around 
his uplifted lance; and he died in the joyful thought that 
his sons would avenge him. He was not wrong in that 
belief. Alfred was a youth of nineteen in his brother’s court, 

when the news came that eight kings and twenty earls, all 
relations or friends of Ragnar, hes aded by three ot his sons, 

of whom the cruel Ingwar and Hubba were two, had landed 
on the east coast. The -y moved to York, gained possession of 
Ella, split him into the form of a spread eagle, and rubbed 
salt into his wounds. Next they got possession of Notting- 
ham. Then they were back again into Lincolnshire, deso- 
lating and destroyi ing the whole face of the country. They 
burned the famous abbeys Bardeney and Croyland, and tor- 
tured and murdered the monks. Then thev went to Peter- 
borough and to Ely, where the nuns, according to the well- 
known history, mutilated their faces to preserve their hon- 
our. Then the ‘y fought, defeated, captured, tortured, and 
martyred St. Edmund. Next they got possession of Re: id- 
ing. We mention these familiar facts not for their own 
sake, but to illustrate that fearful celerity and almost caprice 
of locomotion, with which they rushed to and fro about the 
country. At Reading they were met by Alfred, who shortly 
after succeeded to the throne of Wessex, and w Lad in the first 
vear of his royé al power fought eight pitched battles with 
them. Such is the introduction to the romantic history of 
that celebrated king. 

Let not the reader suppose that we are alluding to this 
history for its own sake, forgetful of the argument which we 
are pursuing. We have now arrived at a fresh point in the 
parallelism which exists in the fortunes of the two islands ; 
for, strange to say, Ireland had its Alfred also,—that is, its 
champion | of its own people against the Northmen, as brave 
and as wise, as successful in his own time, as unsuccessful in 
the ultimate result. This was the great king of Munster, 
Brian Boroimhe. 

Alfred crowded the exploits of his life in the short space 
of fifty-one years. He is known in history from his boy- 
hood, when he was sent to Rome; and he succeeded to his 
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brother’s throne and to the conduct of the Northman war at 
the age of twenty-two. rian too succeeded to his brother 
in the vovernment of Munster; but he was not elevated to 
the roy al prerogatives of king of Ireland till he was in his 
sev enty-sixth year. Maelse achi: ainn, or Malachi, in whose line 
the royal power was hereditary, had in a former time of his 
life defeated the Northmen in three great battles, in one of 
which he had taken from their chief’s neck the famous collar 
of gold, which is said still to be preserved in Dublin; but he 
was thought to have lost the energy which he once displ: vyed, 
and to be unequal to the emergency. At length he was 
forced to surrender his sovereignty to Brian, and Brian was 
installed in his place at Tara; and now, at the advanced age 
which we have mentioned, Brian’s historical existence begins. 

Brian was the choice of the great men of the country, 
but he got possession of the roy: al power by his own act ; 
and his mode of substituting himself for Malachi was charac- 
terised by a picturesque chivalrousness which reminds us of 
the era of the Crusades. He came up against Malachi with 
a large force, to compel his resi snation. Nothing was left 
to the weaker but to submit, and Malachi came to his rival’s 
camp for the purpose. Brian received him with all courtesy, 
condoled with him on the fickleness of his friends, declined to 
accept his resignation at once, and gave him a year to recover 
his broken fortunes. He accompanied this respite with the 
present of two hundred and forty fine horses, though not in 
the spirit of mockery which acc companied an offer of a like 
nature made by an Assyri rian monarch to a Jewish king, and 
with presents of great value to the king’s attendants. At 
the end of the year Malachi quietly gave in. 

Brian was not possessed of the liter: ary attainments and 
general cultivation of mind which were so conspicuous in 
Alfred; but he equalled him in his patriotism, his patronage 
of letters, and in his devotion. As soon as he was king, he 
confirmed the chieftains in their ancient privileges, and at- 
tached them to him by presents. He revised the genealogies 
of families, and distributed them into houses, and regulated 
the precedence of the nobility. He reformed the laws, and 
enforced their observance ; and we have the pleasing legend, 
in illustration of the peaceful condition of the country, that 
in his days a young and beautiful lady, arrayed in the most 
costly apparel, with all her jewels on, and a wand in her 
hand surmounted by a precious ring, traversed the island 
from sea to sea without attendant and without mischance. 
As to the pirates of the North, he took the best means of pre- 
venting their inroads by building a fleet. He erected forts 
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in various parts of the country. Hc repaired the high roads, 
and cast bridges over the rivers. Nor was religion a second- 
ary concern with him. He addressed himself to the rebuild- 
ing of churches and monasteries, which had been destroyed ; 
he restored the public schools, and multiplied them; he did 
his best to collect new libraries. Such was the energy of 
this wonderful old man. 

‘l'hese were the great works of twelve years; and at length 
the time came, though long delayed, when he was to end a 
glorious reign with a more clorious death, as a sort of victim 
for the people he had so largely benefited. In the great bat- 
tle of Clontarf, fought in 1014, he engaged the united forces 
of Scandinavians and Scots, Britons from Wales and Corn- 
wall, Danes settled in the country, and insurgents of Leinster. 
The day of battle was Good F rid: ay, which in that year fell 
as late as St. George’s Day, April 23d. With the crucifix 
in his left hand, and his sword in his right, he rode with his 
son and heir Morough through the ranks of his army, ex- 
horting them gladly to shed their blood for the Church, as 
the Lord of the Church had shed His precious blood for them. 
Ife gained the victory with the slaughter of 16,000 of the 
enemy ; but it was at the price of his own and of his son’s 
lite. He was slain in his eighty-eighth year, and his son in 
his sixty-third. An historian ‘of the day says, he received 
his death-blow “ manibus et mente ad Deum intentus.?* Mo- 
rough had time to make confession and receive the Viaticum.+ 
T his was a hundred years and more after Alfred’s death. 

In spite of these two great monarchs, it is not to be sup- 
posed that centuries of civil disorder should not have had 
the most grievous results in the spiritual condition of both 
countries; nor need we feel any surprise, considering the 
difficulty with which religion is built up, and the ease » with 
which it is pulled down, if the Northmen demolished what the 
zeal of pious monarchs and the labours of saints could not 
restore. As to England, Englishmen freely confess it. The 
passage of Alfred is well known: “ V ery few are the clergy 
on this side the Humber who could understand their dail 
prayers in English, or translate any thing from the Latin. 
[ think there were not many beyond the Humber. They 
were so few, that I cannot recollect one single instance on 
the south of the Thames when I took the kingdom.” In 
his reign, and the century which followed it, the absence of 
invaders, his own exertions, and the reforms of St. Dunstan, 
availed in a great measure to reverse this lamentable condition 
of things; but the evil had struck too deeply into the heart of 
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the social fabric to admit of eradication. The last state of 
the nation became worse than the first. The tradition of piety 
seemed almost extinct ; peace, instead of inspiring thanktul- 
ness and devotion, caused a reaction into open license and 
neglect of religion. Then the Northmen came again; and 
they were again consigned to the sensuality, the intellectual 
sloth, and the national. impotence, from which Alfred had la- 
boured to rescue them: ‘‘ Many years before the Conquest,” 
says William of Malmesbury, ‘both sacred and secular stu- 
dies had come to anend. The clergy, content with a slovenly 
knowledge, scarcely managed to pronounce the formal words 
of the sacraments, and thought it a thing prodigious and 
miraculous if one of themselves knew grammar. ‘The monks, 
by their delicate clothing, and their free use of whatever food 
came to them, made their rule a mocke ry. The nobles, given 
to gluttony and debauchery, instead of coming to church of 
a morning, as Christians should, heard a hasty mass and 
matins, if it could be called hearing, they and their wives, 
ere they had risen from their beds. The common people 
were the defenceless prey of the powerful. Unnatural as 
was such conduct, it was often the fact, that heads of fami- 
les, after seducing the women of their house, either sold 
them to other men, or to houses of bad repute. eae 
was a common vice, and was continued day and night.’ 

They are said to have learned drinking from the Daas + 
The most startling evidence of deprav ity was their selling 
their own children. They were exported to Ireland. Br istol 
seems to have been the slave-market; for it is one of the 
good deeds of St. Wolstan, shortly before the Conquest, that 
he was able, as the lesson for his day tells us, to bring the 
citizens of Bristol to a better mind, who, in spite of king and 
Pope, persisted in their nefarious practice of selling “their 
own people into slavery. 

It is remarkable that the Synod of Armagh, after Henry’s 
invasion, touchingly confesses this sin of ‘aleve dealing as 
having brought upon the Irish the yoke of foreigners, “and 
decrees that “all the English slaves throughout the country 
should be emancipated.t That they were the purchasers, and 
the Anglo-Saxons the purchased, shows us that in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries there were classes of society in Ireland 
higher in the grade of civilisation than the whole English 
nation; for it is inconceivable that such a merchandise could 
be possible, unless all ranks were degraded, and the ruling 
power utterly feeble. Indeed, the purchase and possession of 
English slaves was ev entually a s pretext tor his expe- 
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dition against the Irish. Ncr, indeed, are we without proofs 
to convince us that, in spite of the devastations of the North- 
men, Ireland had much of its ancient force of character, nay 
of learning and virtue, left among its people. ‘The very ab- 
errations of such men as Krigena are a proof at least of men- 
tal culture ; for heresies do not commonly break out among 
the ignorant, and are often even united with strictness or 
severity of life. Still, after all due allowances on this head, 
we cannot follow M‘Geoghegan and others in considering 
that Brian restored the state of things to what it had been 
before the Northmen came. And it is necessary for our 
parallel that we should give our reasons for this dissent. 

The authors in question then point to the Saints who 
flourished between Brian and Henry II., the learned Irish- 
men in foreign countries, the Bishops who attended fo- 
reign synods, and the monarchs who gave up the world for 
the cloister. Lanigan observes* that “there were excellent 
Bishops in the country, such as Gelasius of Armagh, and 
Christian of Lismore; and that the Irish Church was not 
then in so degenerate a state as to require any foreign inter- 
vention.” Mé Geoghegan speaks at greater length, and ob- 
serves that “it must be allowed that for nearly two centuries 
the Northern pirates had never ceased committing devasta- 
tions on the island, pillaging and burning her churches and 
religious houses. ‘The public schools were interrupted ; igno- 
rance spread its influence widely, and religion suffered much 
in its practice; without, however, becoming entirely extinct. 
After the complete overthrow of those barbarians in 1014 in 
the battle of Clontarf, the inhabitants began to rebuild their 
churches and public schools, and to restore religion to its 
primitive splendour."+ He adds, “ Irom the battle of Clon- 

tarf to the reign of Henry II. about a century and a half 
elapsed, during which time all ranks were emulous in their 
endeavours to reéstablish good order in the government and 
discipline in the churches.’ 

Accordingly he refers to saintly prelates, such as St. Cel- 
sus, St. Mal: achi, St. Lawrence, St. Imar, Gilbert, Malchus, 
and others. Such, moreover, were Ernulph and Buo, who 
preached the gospel in Iceland. Doubtless these are names 
in which any country might reasonably glory; but are they 
sufficient to prove his point ? for we have to eo back to the 
previous question, Is a Christian country in a satisfactory re- 
ligious condition merely because there are saints in it? The 
state of things at the same period on this side the Channel 
shall be our answer. We have been giving evidence above 

* Vol. iv. p. 159. Tt O'Kelly’s Translation, p. 243, 
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of the degraded state of the English population, from the com- 
ing of the Northmen down to the Conquest; yet it is quite 
notorious that no mean saints were found among them both 
before and after Alfred. Such are the glorious martyrs whom 
the Danes sent to heaven, Edmund, Humbert, and Elphege ; 

such are the Bishops Ethelwold, Elphege, and Brinstan of 
Winchester, Odo and Dunstan of Canterbury, Oswald of York, 
and Wolstan of Worcester. Some of them too were mission- 
aries, and that to the very tribes who were laying Kngland 
waste,—a lesson to the ill-treated to return good for evil ; 

St. Sigfrid, the apostle of Sweden. Then, again, there was 
the royal saint, St. Edward; and, on the other hand, St. 
Walstan, a layman, who, without embraci ng the monastic 
state, gave away his patrimony at the age “of twelve, and 
made himself a mere farm-servant in an obscure village for 
the love of God, fasting, praying, and working miracles, as 
peacefully and serenely as if trouble and sin were not in the 
country. William of Malmesbury adds, at the end of the 
very passage which we have quoted above, in disparagement 
of the Anglo-Saxons, “T know many clerks at that time were 
walking in simplicity the path of sanctity ; I know that many 
of the laity, of every kind and condition in that nation, were 
in God’s favour; but, as in a time of peace His clemency 
doth cherish the bad with the good, so in the time of capti- 
vity His severity sometimes involves the good with the bad.’’* 
Such was the case with England ; it had saints in the midst 
of its degeneracy : and in like manner Ireland, though it had 
its saints, might still be degenerate in the presence of its 
sanctity. 

Still less is the flourishing state of her schools an index 
of the intelligence, education, order, or religion, then exist- 
ing in the mass of her people. Ireland, indeed, was still a 
great centre of learning; and under all circumstances this 
fact is very remarkable. Loss and suffering, disappointment 
and hopelessness, could not quench that activity of intellect 
and zeal for knowledge which had been the characteristic a 
her children trom the earliest times. We read of schools : 
Kells, Kildare, Killaloe, and other places, especially at Ar. 
magh, which, even down to the time of the Conqueror, was 
frequented by British youths. Sulger, afterwards Bishop of 
St. David’s, spent from ten to thirteen years in Ireland in 
the study of Holy Scripture, and a portion of Armagh even 
went by the name of the Saxon quarter. It is not the least 
striking cireumstance in those dre ary times, that in an age 
of the world when kings and great men could not read, pro- 
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fessors in the Irish colleges were sometimes men of noble 
birth. St. Malachi’s father, though a member of a family of 
distinction, as St. Bernard tells us, was a celebrated professor 
at Armagh. History records the names of others similarly 
eminent, “both by their descent and their learning. It is im- 
possible not to admire and venerate a race which displayed 
such inextinguishable love of science and letters ; but at the 
same time, not even numerous instances of this noble trait of 
character in individuals are sufficient to prove any thing as 
to the point immediately before us, viz. the actual condition 
of the people in general contemporancously with them. There 
is in most countries a strongly marked line dividing the edu- 
cated and illiterate classes, such as not even the closest proxi- 
mity tends to obliterate. Science is a sort of disciplina arcant, 
whether we will or no; and the presence of a learned man 
has no tendency whatever to make others learned with whom 
he is in habits of familiarity. 

It is otherwise with sanctity ; a saint influences by his 
conversation, and preaches by his life: and yet even saints, 
as we have been showing, are no guarantee of the sanctity of 
their people. Much less has a school, or college, or seminary, 
any power to communicate its own attainments or refinement 
to the neighbourhood in which it is placed. There is a story 
of a practical joke executed by a famous wit of Oxford some 
fifty years ago, on occasion of the visit of some foreign poten- 
tate to the University, which it may be allowed us perhaps to 
introduce here. When the great person changed horses at 
Benson, the stage before coming to Oxford, he found the land- 
lord, waiters, ostlers. stable-boys, and postillions arrayed in 
the black gowns and cassocks, and red hoods and large ‘bands, 
proper to doctors of divinity, and shouting one to another as 
they brought out the fresh horses and harnessed them to the 
travelling carriages in classical Latin, in the style of “ Heus, 
Rogere, fer caballos,” of the Wykehamist song. On his ask- 
ing the meaning of this, he was gravely informed by one of 
the masquerading undergraduates, that the influence of the 
University penetrated the peasantry for ten miles on every 
side, and that no farm-labourer or hodman was to be found 
in that circuit who had not taken his degrees, and could not 
support a thesis against Bellarmine or Socinus. It was a pon- 
derous pleasantry to act, but it is an apposite illustration to 
adduce in our present argument. A University does great 
things; but this is just one of the things it does not do. No 
Oxford sco it, by serving a score of undergraduate masters, 
ever caught the trick of construing Horace, or reducing a 
Br amantip. And, in like manner, while we do not doubt 
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that there were far more Irish than English scholars in the 
eleventh century, we cannot fairly deduce from that supe- 
riority that the country priests or peasants of Meath or 
Leinster had more knowledge of the canons or of the Deca- 
logue than had the clergy and laity of Wessex. 

And, in fact, there seems to have been little sympathy 
between the two classes in question. How came it to pass, 
that during those centuries of confusion, so many Trish scho- 
lars, greg ges : philosophorum, as they are called in the trite pass- 
age in Kric, crossed over to the Continent? Their convents 
and colleges, indeed, were in flames or in ashes; but their 
country remained. Why did they not seek the bosom, and 
share the hospitality and privations, of either rich or poor 
within the four seas of Ireland? Is it the true solution of 
this phenomenon, that as soon as they set foot beyond their 
own homestead, they almost came upon a foreign soil? We 
cannot refer it to any want of patriotism or Christian charity 
in their own breasts, that St. Donatus or St. Andrew found 
a domicile in Italy in the ninth century, Mark and Marcellus 
in Switzerland, others who might be named in the west of 
England, and others in the calm monastic dwellings of Co- 
logne or Ratisbon; but if these holy men were not, and could 
not be, indifferent to their countrymen, was it not that their 
countrymen were indifferent to them ? 

And St. Bernard seems to answer our question in the 
affirmative. We are far indeed from taking to the letter 
all that he says of the Irish. We believe that, as in other 
passages of his history, his ardent temper carried him beyond 
the truth. We believe that the statements contained in his 
well-known life of St. Malachi are exaggerations ; still, it 
must not be forgotten that he was a personal friend of St. 
Malachi, who had visited him at Clairvaux on his way to and 
from Rome, whither he repaired expressly on the ecclesias- 
tical affairs of Ireland. Now St. Bernard, who had his in- 
formation at first hand, and from the most venerable autho- 
rity, says, in his life of him, “ Our Malachi, born in Ireland, 
de populo burbaro, was there brought up, was there taught 
letters. However, from the barbarousness of his birthplace 
he contracted nothing, no more than the fish of the sea con- 
tract any thing from their mother’s salt. He who produxit mel 
de — oleumyue de saxo durissimo, it was He who did this.’’* 


“ Malachias noster, ortus Hiberniz de populo barbaro, ibi educatus, ibi 
liane edoctus est. Czetertim de natali barbarie traxit nihil, non magis quam 
de sale materno pisces maris. Qui produxit mel de petra oleumque de saxo 
durissimo, ipse fecit hoc” (Vit. ¢. i.). Vid. also what he says on Malachi being 
made his bishop’s vicar: “ Seminare semen sanctum in gente non sancta, et 
dare rudi populo et sine lege viventi legem vitae et disciplinz” (c. iii.). 
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It must be recollected, that we are saying nothing of the Irish 
people which we do not in another respect impute to our 
own. Both nations had lost their first fervour; they had 
not fallen away in the same direction, but neither of them 
was fitted any longer for the high mission which they had 
fulfilled in earlier and happier times. The declension was 
deplorable, and what was to be the end of it ? 

In one respect England had been the more favourably 
circumstanced of the two; but the ultimate result was the 
same. Alfred has been able to do for his country what, from 
the circumstances of the case, was impossible to Brian. Brian 
was not in the line of the old kings of Ireland. He was but the 
representative of a Munster dynasty which had been success- 
fully insurgent against them; ‘and he was unable to secure the 
throne for his descendants. One thing he could do, and did: 
he so effectually destroyed the prestige ¢ and power of the old 
monarchy, that though Malachi regained his former dignity, 
still, on his death, for many years there was no king ‘of all 
Ireland at all. It follows, that though Brian delivered his 
country from her external foe, he actually threw her back as 
regards the prospect of internal consolidation. This ereat 
misfortune Lanigan remarks upon. ‘ The anciently estab- 
lished system of succession to the throne of the whole king- 
dom,” he says, “was overturned; and there remained no 
paramount power authorised to control the provincial kings 
or minor chieftains. The Irish,’ he continues, ‘‘ were during 
a great part of the eleventh century engaged here and there 
in wars among themselves ; and we find | now and then one or 
other party of them assisted by the Danes settled in Dublin 
or elsewhere.’’* 

As to England, on the contrary, both Alfred and the 
Danes, in different ways, had tended to her political progress. 
They played as it were into each other’s hands; and, while 
the Danes broke up the Heptarchy, Alfred developed the 
monarchical power. England was not illegally seized, but fell 
into his hands. Down went Northumbria, Fast Anglia, and 
Mercia, almost at a blow, before the resistless energy of Ing- 
war and Hubba, till Alfred was left the sole representative 
of Anglo-Saxon royalty in the island. Brian had to conquer 
for himself ; but the Danes conquered for Alfred. If ever there 
was a king who came to great power by the force of events, 
and without any violent acts of his own, his was that unusual 
blessing ; and he had another still more unusual, that of be- 
ing supremely happy in his immediate descendants. Charle- 
magne, a century before, had done his work on a larger scale; 
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but it came to naught for want of those who could carry it 
on. But Edward and Kthelfleda, the children of Alfred, and 
Athelstan his grandson, were, in their place and day, as great 
as he had been in his. Alfred had been the first king of the 
English, and Athelstan was the first king of E ngland. * He 
brought under the Danes, and extended his sovere ignty to 
the furthest point of the north, and became nominal lord even 
of Wales and Scotland. Thus swaviter et fortiter, with the 
vigour yet the deliberation of some natural growth, was the 
English monarchy brought into existence. What has been 
so gradually and carefully accomplished, has never broken 
into parts again. 

It was not the will of Heaven that such a ble ssing should 
be accorded to the sister island. That state in which the 
Northmen found England, is the state in which they left Ire- 
land. Moore reminds us of this in the words with which he 
introduces to us their invasion. ‘ In the one small kingdom 
of Northumbria,” he says, ‘we find represented upon a 
smaller scale almost a counterpart of those scenes of discord 
and misrule which form the main action of Irish history in 
those times; the same rapid succession and violent deaths of 
most of the reigning chieftains, and the same rec ‘Klessness of 
the public weal which in general mark their career.””} So it 
had been before the time of Brian, and so it was after him. 
They even joined the Northmen in their quarr els, whether with 
Irish or Northmen, and they imitated them in their reckless 
and sacrilegious deeds. ‘‘Several of the Irish princes and 
chieftains,” says Lanigan, ‘ had imbibed the spirit of the 
Danes, sparing neither churches, nor monasteries, nor eccle- 
slasties, according as it suited their views ; a system which 
was held in abhorrence by their ancestors, ‘and which often 
excited them to unite in defence of their altars against the 
Scandinavian robbers.’’+ In the previous sentences he had 
given some instances of such devastations as their burning 
and pillaging the church of Ardbraccan with a number of 
people in it in 1109; of their plundering and destroying the 
monastery of Clonmacnois in 1111; of their killing the Abbot 
of Kells on a Sunday in 1117; of their burning ‘Cashel and 
Lismore in 1121; of their plundering Emly in 1123; and of 
their burning the steeple of Trim, with the people in it, in 
1127. He expressly tells us that these outrages arose in con- 
sequence of the want of a central and sovereign authority in 
the country. It was “ one of the sad effects,” he says, “ of 
the contests between various powerful families aspiring to the 
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sovereignty of Ireland, and again between diverse members 
of said families quarrelling among themselves for precedency.’ 

Brian, then, was raised up to accomplish for his country 
great works of a material kind. His arms broke the power 
of the Northmen ; he rebuilt the fabrics of religion ; but, as 
to moral and social matters, he left behind him the bad and 
the good which were before him. There had been literature 
among the Irish all along, and civil war all along: he found 
both, and he left both. Schools had still flourished when the 
Northmen were victorious ; slaughter and sacrilege were still 
rife when they had been chastised. So was it with the ec- 
clesiastical state of things: the disorders in the church of 
Armagh, which continued up to the time of St. Malachi, are 
a clear evidence of it. 

Here we must pause in our subject, ere we turn from the 
contemplation of the religious declension of the two islands, 
to a review of the means which the Holy See adopted to meet 
the evil. It was surely incumbent on that power, which had 
converted them, to interfere when they were lapsing back to 
barbarism. Every one has a love and a care for his own 
work ; and if children are not fond of their parents, at least 
the parents, as the great philosopher says, yearn in affection 
over the children. Rome had had a ereat success in English 
and Irish zeal; it had no wish that that success should be 
reversed. But at this time the people of England were sunk 
in sloth, luxury, and depravity; and Ireland was convulsed 
with feuds and conflicts, their scholars having as little power 
to restore order, ecclesiastical or civil, as faith is able to ensure 
charity, or knowledge is the guarantee of virtue. 

What should the Pope do? He took time to deliberate 
on the course to be pursued, and then he acted boldly. He 
applied one and the same remedy to both. He gave commis- 
sion to a foreign power to take possession of both islands. He 
did not set one island to convert the other; he did not send 
the debased English to heal the quarrels of the Irish ; he did 
not send those who sold their own children to the Irish, to lord 
it over the Irish who bought them. He sent against each of 
them in its turn the soldiers of a young and ambitious nation 
—first to reform them, secondly to unite them together ; and, 
strange to say, the warlike host he sent was an offshoot of the 
very race which had brought them both to ruin. The North- 
men had been their bane; and, in the intention of the Pope, 
the Normans were to be the antidote. 


[To be continued. | 
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RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATIONS IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY, 


THE true history of the struggles of the Catholic Church in 
England during the persecutions of Elizabeth and James I. 
is likely always to remain in some obscurity and uncertainty. 
At the time, and on the spot, there must have been great dif- 
ficulty in obtaining an accurate knowledge of Catholic affairs ; 
the policy of the government, which in effect offered very 
valuable consideration to any Catholic who would betray his 
brethren, though only partially successful in effecting that 
object, succeeded perfectly in covering every Catholic with 
suspicion, in closing men’s mouths, in making their letters 
unintelligible, and in reducing correspondence to cipher. It 
is chiefly out of such cipher, which does not exist in any 
great quantity, that we have to patch up as best we may the 
secret, or internal and organic history of the Catholic body in 
England from the year 1580. 

When the law forced the profession and propagation of 
the Catholic religion either to cease to be, or to be secret, it 
forced the Church to become a secret society,—a hateful name, 
and generally a hateful thing, though the tyranny that forces 
its victims into such an organisation is often much more de- 
testable than the secret organisation itself. This is especially 
true with regard to the Catholic associations of the sixteenth 
century. The Church is a society, and must exist; if it can 
only exist in secret, it must exist as a secret society. And when 
.the whole Catholic body in England was forced into this atti- 
tude, by much stronger reason did some of its constituent ele- 
ments partake of the general character. To be a Catholic at 
all, however still a man kept himself, was dangerous, and was 
as much as possible kept as a secret. To be a moving Ca- 
tholic, was as dangerous as to be a highwayman or a coiner. 
Hence the Catholic priesthood, and, above all, the Jesuits, were 
obliged to be dark and suspicious, and were at once stamped 
in the popular estimation as privy conspirators. Matters 
which are now managed by simple confraternities, with ban- 
ners displayed, and with after-dinner oratory, were in those 
days managed by secret societies. The preliminaries of found- 
ing a seminary, or of sending off a few youths for education 
beyond sea, were as much matters of secret conclave and dark- 
lanterns as the Gunpowder Plot itself. Altar societies, aged- 
poor societies, poor-school committees, were shrouded in the 
gloomy grandeur of political conspiracies. To get one’s child 
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baptised, or the last sacraments administered to one’s dying 
mother, required as many secret conferences and subtle plots 
as Brutus and Cassius had to organise for the assassination of 
Julius Cresar, or Catiline for the sack of Rome. ‘The most 
ordinary actions became full of terror and mystery ; and the 
peaceable Catholic mind in England, without harbouring a 
single plot, without entertaining a single design against the 
safety of the country, was forced into that attitude which 
Shakespeare so truly, perhaps so feelingly, described : 
‘Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream : 
The genius and the mortal instruments 
Are then i in council ; and the state of man, 


Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 
The nature of an insurrection.” 


In this inquiry, we are only concerned with the sixteenth 
century, and therefore our statements have nothing to do with 
the condemnations of secret societies which have taken place 
since. After the most careful search, we cannot find that 
there exists any decree of the Holy See against them before 
the Bull of Clement XII., Jn eminenti, “against the Free- 
masons in 1738; and we do wet believe that any earlier docu- 
ment of the kind exists ; although in St. Leo’s time the Gnostics 
and Manichezans had secret societies in Rome, which of course 
could not be allowed by the Church. Clement’s constitution 
was repeated and confirmed by Benedict XIV. in his Bull 
Providas Romanorum, 1571, wherein he gives reasons for the 
condemnation: 1. because men of all religions belong to 
the Freemason society ; 2. because of the strict and imper- 
vious secrecy ; 3. and because this secrecy is guarded by an 
oath. He adds, that such associations are contrary to the 
civil law in general and to the particular statutes of several 
countries, and that they have a bad reputation. It was Be- 
nedict’s custom to recite all earlier constitutions of his prede- 
cessors in his bulls; and as that of 1738 alone is mentioned 
in the bull in question, we conclude that no other was known 
to him.* It is clear, then, that the associations which we 
have to describe were not at the time under the ban of the 
Church, and are not to be reckoned among those secret socie- 
ties lately denounced by the Archbishop of Dublin as “ the 
cause of the greatest evils to religion, tending to promote 
impiety and incredulity , and most hostile to the public good ;”’ 

* Jn this century, Pius VII., in the Bull Ecclesiam, and Leo XII., in the 
Bull Quo graviora, have contirmed and enlarged the acts of their predeces- 


sors as regards these societies. Pius denounces the Carbonari, and both he 
and Leo go into the details of their proceedings at considerable length, 
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for which reason, he says, ‘ the Catholic Church has solemnly 
excommunicated all her children who engage in them.”’ On 
the contrary, the associations with whic h we are concerned 
were formed for the propagation of the faith, and the restor- 
ation of the Church; and therefore, so far from being con- 
demned, were encouraged, as we may see by the follow: ing 
passage from the “ Veoultios eranted to Fathers Robert Par- 
sons and Kdmund Campion for England, April 14, 1580.’’* 


“Since sundry persons, priests and others, in England, have de- 
termined to imitate the life of the Apostles, and to devote them- 
selves wholly to the salvation of souls and the conversion of heretics ; 
and the better to do this, have determined to content themselves 
with food and clothing and the bare necessaries of their state, and 
to bestow all the rest of their goods for the common assistance of 
the Catholics, and to procure alms for this common fund, not only 
by themselves but by others, and to promote the conversion of Eng- 
land in other ways,” — 


the Pcpe, therefore, on the request of the English fathers 
and Father Oliverius Monarcus, granted 


“to every one that practised this exercise, or who enrolled his name 
with a promise to practise it as far as he could, whether in prison or 
out of prison, the plenary indulgence four times a- -year, on the feasts 
of St. George, St. Gregor y; St. Augustine Apostle of E ngland, and 
St: Thomas of Canterbury.” 


Further light is thrown on the duties of this confraternity 
by a sentence in the “ Instructions given to the first Jesuits 
who were sent on the English mission.”+ 


“ArT. 11. With respect to strangers, first, the fathers shall rather 
converse with gentlemen than with persons of the lower class, both on 
account of the greater advantage, and because they will be better 
defended against any violence. Then, rather with reconciled Catho- 
lies than with those still schismatical. With heretics they shall not 
on any account have any personal dealings ; but they shall stir up the 
Catholics to apply themselves each one to the conversion of his friends, 
for which purpose they shall furnish them with arguments and ad- 
vice ; and when the persons to be converted are somewhat softened, 
and sufficiently cured of their rage and hatred to hear the truth 
with impartiality, then our missionaries, having a due regard to 
their safety, and never permitting it to be known that they belong 
to the Society, shall personally confirm the converts in the faith, 
and fully instruct them.” 


It appears, then, that the association was one of priests and 
* State-Paper Office, Domestic, Elizabeth, vol. cxxxvii. nos. 26-28. 


+ Archives du Royaume, Brussels; Inventaire des Archives du Province 
des Jésuites, no. 1085. 
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laymen: the laymen being of good family, able by wealth 
and influence to promote the cause, and capable of being fur- 
ther employed in propagating the faith among their families 
and friends. Such an association must almost have arisen 
naturally from the necessity of the case. Considering the 
penal statutes against seminary priests, and the impossibility 
of knowing beforehand whether any given Protestant would 
take adv antage of the law, it was clearly necessary to order 
that the Jesuits should have no personal dealings with here- 
tics, but stir every Catholic to apply himself to the conver- 
sion of his friends. or this purpose, it is evident that the 
lay Catholic had to be instructed in the most telling points 
of controversy ; had to be urged to lay aside all feelings of 
indignation and bitterness, and all sense of wrong,—to ab- 
stain from all impertinence, cutting sarcasm, and such sharp 
answers as silence rather than convince,—to make it clear 
that he was actuated by no other motives than the loving 
and burning desire that all should come to a knowledge of 
the truth. All this would naturally require a course of study 
which, in days when the press was an organ forbidden to 
Catholics, could only be accomplished in an association or 
confraternity, and which also required a preliminary educa- 
tion rarely found in those days, except in men of good birth. 

Again, in those troublesome times, the priests had to be 
protected, and conducted from house to house. The opera- 
tion of penal laws is to render every man an object of suspi- 
cion to every other. Fathers were not always safe from their 
sons; a man’s enemies were often those of his own house- 
hold. Garnet wrote to Parsons, Nov. 19, 1594: ‘“ Topcliffe 
and Tom Fitzherbert pleaded hard in the chancery this last 
week. For whereas Fitzherbert had promised, and entered 
into bonds, to give 5000/. unto Topcliffe if he would prose- 
cute his father and uncle to death, together with Mr. Basset, 
Fitzherbert pleaded that the conditions were not fulfilled, 
because they died naturally, and Basset was in prosperity. 6 
And a Catholic poet of the period thus alludes to these do- 
mestic dangers : 


“ Although your husbands do procure your care,t 
And parents do renounce you to be theirs; 
Although your wives do bring your life in snare, 
And brethren false affright you full of fears ; 

And that your children seek to have your end, 
In hope your goods with thriftless mates to spend.”{ 


* Tierney’s Dodd, vol. iii. p. 80, note 1. The papers ccnnected with this 
affair may still be seen in the Central Repository of Archives, Fetter Lane. 
Other documents, which confirm the story, are in the State-Paper Office. 

¢ 2. e. imprisonment, t Ms. poem in the State-Paper Office. 
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When even blood-relations were thus suspected, with 
what misgivings would the wandering priest be received, 
coming without introduction, with no credentials but his Bre- 
viary and sacred ornaments! No clergyman would think of 

carrying about his certificates of orders, —they would be suffi- 
cient testimony to hang him upon; and, even if he had them, 
they would not prove that the seeming priest was more than 
a pursuivant or a spy, who had possessed himself of the 
papers of some captured ecclesiastic; or than a false brother 
travelling under the name of a priest he had betrayed, and 
hired by government to worm out the secrets of the great 
Catholic families ; or than a fallen priest looking out for oc- 
casion to make his fortune by betraying some specious con- 
spiracy, or some concealed Catholic, to the persecutors. It 
was necessary, then, that priests, whose missionary wander- 
ings extended beyond a very limited district, should be con- 
ducted by some well-known and trustworthy person, who could 
answer for his identity and his honesty at the houses to which 
he was introduced. Hence the conductors had to be men of 
leisure, therefore of property ; men well known and respected, 
therefore gentlemen. 

Once more: as many, hina most, of the priests were 
persons of no private means, and as all were entitled to live 
by the altar which they served with so much risk, and as 
their fugitive and vagabond life entailed such heavy expenses 
- upon them, —it was necessary that provision should be made 
for their support, and also for the support of the foreign 
colleges destined for the continual supply and propagation of 
the English priesthood ; hence it was necessary that persons 
of property should take on themselves the responsibility of 
collecting, treasuring, and distributing, the alms of the faith- 
ful. That such an association was formed, we have ample evi- 
dence; we have found many documents in the State-Paper 
Office containing “informations” against different persons as 

“subseminaries,” or as “conductors” or “ companions ;” or, 
as Topcliffe calls them, “‘ comphetors” (comforters) of priests. 
We know dlso that the organisation was kept a profound se- 
cret; so much so, that even Watson, the venomous “‘appellant 
priest,” could only speak in the vaguest manner of it in 1602. 
He calls the associates “ lay brothers,” speaks of the society 
as completely subject to the Jesuits, and spitefully says that 
the Fathers 


“get from them (the associates) either all or most part of their 
riches, and turn them to be either some of their officers, or leave 
them at large to be practisers for them in such matters as they think 
fit to employ them in abroad; as to be solicitors for them, and to 
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stir up people’s charity to that society ; not ceasing to persuade as 
many as they can to follow their example. Thus they get from 
them all they have, and then, employing them as aforesaid, procure 
the Pope’s blessing for them; as appears in the faculties granted to 
IF. Parsons, Campion, Heywood, &c., about twenty years since.”* 


And again: 


“Tt seemeth that the Jesuits work much by inferior agents, em- 
ploying those that are fit for nothing else to win people’s hearts 
unto them by gifts, bribes, plausible persuasions, words of admira- 
tion, &e.”} 


Again, in 1624, John Gee, an apostate, says that 


‘every priest of action and ability” (not only the Jesuits) “has two 
lay assistants to straggle abroad for the bringing in of game ; they 
do not argue, but pry in by corners, &c., to shake and try weak 
waverers, and get them to entertain conference of the priest, or in- 
veigle youths to fly over sea to the seminaries.” } 

As soon as the Jesuits arrived in England, the society, 
already orgamsed by George Gilbert, beg: in its operations. 

‘ather Parsons devotes a chapter of his Ms. Life of Campion§ 

o “the Catholic young gentlemen that flocked to F. Cam- 
“a at his first arrival in London.” He carefully avoids 
saying that they were members of a secret association, and 
spe: aks of them as if they had no common tie except an ad- 
miration and love of F. Campion. They were, he says, 


‘voung gentlemen of great zeal and forwardness in religion, who, 
in respect of their estate and parentage, and for that they were 
more free and able than others (the most part of them being un- 
married and without charge) to advance and assist the setting for- 
ward of God's cause and religion,—it seemed God chose them for 
the same, and inspired them with such extraordinary joy and alacrity 
to be employed therein, every man offering himself, his person, his 
ability, his friends, and whatsoever God had lent him besides, to the 
service of this cause ; which was no small comfort unto us at that 
time, the times being so hard, and so many priests in London to be 
furnished, and disposed of, and maintained ; but for all these gen- 
tlemen offered to provide, as, indeed, they aa very sufficiently.” 


Parsons does not profess to give a complete list of these 
young: gentlemen, but only of those “‘ who were out of the 
enemy ’s reach, or who have confessed for themselves.” As 

a specimen of what their duties were, he gives a short account 
of what one of them, George Gilbert, did : 


* Watson’s Decachordon of Quodlibets, 1602, p. 89. ¢ Ibid. p. 113. 
t John Gee, Foot out of the Snare, p. 66. 
S A copy is preserved among the Stonyhurst Mss. Collect. S. J. 4to, vol. i. 
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“ He took upon him to furnish and maintain at his own charge 
both Campion and Parsons, and presently he gave them two suits 
of apparel apiece convenient to travel the country in ; and to each 
two very good horses for them and their men, and sixty pounds in 
money ; promising from time to time to supply their needs, so that 
they need take nothing from any one. This promise was fulfilled 
with greater liber rality than it was given, and Gilbert personally 
accompanied Parsons in his preaching expeditions through divers 
shires.” 


Matthias Tanner adds to our knowledge of him : 


“ He was the founder of the confraternity of young men. He made 
his house a common hospice for Catholics and priests; and if more 
eame than he had room for, he would vaeate his own bed and lie on 
the floor. As soon as his rents came in, they were distributed in 
charity. His labours for souls were such, that he made as many 
conversions as any priest. A friend of his declared that the names 
of the wavering whom he had settled, of the lapsed whom he had 
restored, of the tepid whom he had warmed (chiefly youths of his 
own age and condition), would fill a volume.’”* 


In the catalogue of associates, Parsons gives the first place 
to Henry Vaux, son and heir of Lord Vaux, who, as we know 
by a letter preserved in Campion’s Opuscula, had been a pupil 
of the martyr before his conversion, and whass lite, after the 
martyr’s death, drew from Parsons expressions of the highest 
admiration, —“ that blessed gentleman and saint, whose life 
was a rare mirror of religion and holiness: long before his 
death he had resigned his pretensions to the barony to his 
younger brother, reserving only a small annuity to himself, 
and had made a vow of celibacy. Mr. Brooks, his brother- 
in-law, lived as nearly in the same manner as his married 
life would allow. Then comes Mr. Charles Arundel, brother 
of Sir Matthew Arundel, and a courtier (through whom we 
are able to connect Lord Oxford, Lord Henry Howard, and 
Mr. Southwell, with the society, as we shall see by evidence 
to be adduced below; also his companion in banishment Lord 
Paget, whose house was Campion’s church when he first 
came to London); Charles Basset, George Gilbert, Edward 
Throgmorton, William Brooksby, Richard Griffen, Arthur 
Creswell, Edward Fitton, Stephen Brinkly, Gervase and 


* P.M. Tanner, Apost. S.J. p. 180. Tis authority is a Ms, of Father 
Parsons. Gilbert is reckoned among the Jesuits because, “ just before he died, 
he was allowed to take the vows of the society.” It was he that paid for 
painting the pictures of the English martyrs in the church of the English Cul- 
lege at Rome. Among the Stonyhurst Mss. there is a long account in Italian, 
written by this same Gilbert, of the method used by the Jesuits, and the mem- 
bers of the association that assisted them, in converting the English to the 
Catholic religion. 
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Henry Perpoint, Nicholas Roscaroc, William Griffen, Francis 
Throgmorton, Anthony Babington, Chideock Titchbourne, 
Charles Tilney, Edward Abingdon, Thomas Salisbury, Je 
rome Bellamy, William Tresham (the brother of Francis, of 
Gunpowder Plot notoriety), Thomas Fitzherbert, John Stonor, 
James Hall, Richard Stanihurst, Godfrey Fuljambe, and 
many ot hers. These young men had, as we have seen, been 
organised into a society before Parsons and Campion entered 
E neland, in June 1580. The point that we have now to in- 
vestigate is, what traces of such an organisation are to be 
found in the archives of history. 

It is well known that the projected marriage of Elizabeth 
with Francis Duke of Anjou, which seemed almost an accom- 
plished fact towards the latter end of 1580, was bitterly op- 
posed by the Protestant statesmen of England. Walsingham, 
Leicester, and Philip Sidney, were most prominent in their 
dislike to the match. On the other side appeared to be the 
wily old fox Burghley, and a large number of nobles, among 
whom the Earl of Oxford held perhaps the highest place. The 
party feeling about the match ran so high, ‘that the earl had 
already been involved in personal quarrels with Leicester and 
Sir Philip Sidney on the subject. As yet we have in print 
only the Protestant accounts of these passages; they repre- 
sent Oxford as the very pink of foreign foppishness and affec- 
tation, Italianated in his talk, rouged, begemmed, frizzled, 
perfumed, wearing doublet and hose of most astounding co- 
lours, jagged and slashed from head to foot all over; with 
morals, like his manners, more pagan than Christian ;—a 
charge in which Catholics afterwards joined, as we may sce 
by certain passionate remonstrances against him in the State- 
Paper Office, which proceed from Lord Henry Howard and 
Charles Arundel, and were occasioned by the circumstances 
thus related by ‘the French ambassador in a despatch to Henry 
III., dated London, January 11, 1581:* 


“T must not omit to tell your majesty, that a few days ago, 
during the Christmas festivities, the Earl of Oxford, who about four 
years and a half ago, on his return from Italy, had made profession 
of the Catholic religion with some gentlemen of his family and his 
best friends, and, as he says, had sworn and signed a deed with 
them to do whatever they could for the advancement of the Catholic 
religion, has now accused them to the Queen of England, and asked 
pardon for himself, saying that he sees he did wrong ; and has tried 
to shift the charge on those who have been his most loving defen- 
ders, and who have taken part with him in his various quarrels. 


* Despatches of Castelnau- Mauvissiére, 1578-1581; Bib. Impériale de Paris, 
Fonds Harlay, no. 223, p. 389. 
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He says that they conspired against the state by making profession 
of the Catholic religion; and he tries to do them all the harm he ean, 
to their infinite disgust. Though the queen was wonderfully affec- 
tionate and favourable to most of those whom Oxford has accused, 
such as Lord Henry Howard, brother to the late Duke of Norfolk, 
and Mr. Charles Arundel, great partisans of your majesty and the 
marriage, and on this account pleasing to her, she has yet, to her 
great regret, as she told me herself, been forced to put them under 
arrest: Lord H. Howard in the hands of the lord chancellor ; 
Charles Arundel in the hands of Sir Christopher Hatton, captain of 
the guard; and Mr. Southwell in the hands of Sir F. Walsingham. 
They were previously examined on the points of state objected to 
them by Lord Oxford.* They cleared themselves very well ; and for 
the matter of the Catholic religion, they are, I suppose, conspirators, 
because they have ever loved it, and never followed any other in 
their hearts; in which they resemble the greatest part of the nobility 
of this kingdom, as the queen knew well; and though Lord H. 
Howard, Arundel, and Southwell were Catholics in heart, they were 
yet in high favour with the queen, because they and their friends 
were always partisans of the marriage and of the French alliance. 
The Earl of Oxford has found himself all alone, sole witness and 
accuser; and has lost credit and honour, abandoned by all his friends 
and all the ladies, because he wanted to compromise other friends of 
your brother, and has only found regrets and shame. No one now 
cares for him; nevertheless the queen has till now been trying to 
make what she can of it, and told me a few days ago that she saw 
well that they were fools, and had allowed themselves to partake in 
foreign practices, in which she was sorry to see any of the French 
party or favourers of the marriage mixed up; but still, if she dis- 
covered any harm about them, she would shut her eyes to it as much 
as possible, because they were friends of the match ; but she was very 
much annoyed at such accidents at such a time. 


* Oxford’s Paper of Charges is preserved in the State-Paper Office, Dom. 
Eliz. vol. cli. no. 39. He asks, “ What combination (for that is their term) was 
made at certain suppers, one in Fish Street (as I take it), and another at my 
lord of Northumberland’s,—for they have often spoken hereof, and glanced 
in their speeches;” but there is no mention of taking an oath, or signing 
a deed. Then he accuses Howard of saying that ifthe French match was 
broken off, within six months the queen would be the most discontented per- 
son living; and Arundel of saying that the Duke of Anjou was a villain, and 
that he should prefer a Spanish alliance. Arundel is also accused of stealing 
over to Ireland, and being reconciled to the Church five years previously, and 
of having met certain Jesuits at Sir John Arundel’s in Cornwall, Charles 
Arundel’s answers are very voluminous, admitting the truth of his reconcili- 
ation, but utterly denying all knowledge of the combination, and retorting the 
blackest accusations against Oxford. H. Howard was also examined about 
a book on the troubles of the late duke his brother, and about the Bull of Pius 
V. There is also a letter of his to Walsingham, owning that he heard Mass 
and communicated, and promising to abstain from doing so in future. ‘The 
whole affair is most obscure till lighted up by Castelnau’s despatch. Oxford’s 
information about the association was doubtless bottled up for future use, 
and very sparingly used for the moment. Lord Paget, however, was com- 
manded to go and hear a sermon at St. Paul’s, as a penance for hearing Mass, 
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The Earl of Oxford has several times requested the queen on his 
knees, when he found that there was no witness forthcoming but 
himself, to ask me to tell her whether about four years ago I did not 
know aJesuit, who had said Mass for them, and reconciled them to 
the Roman Church, and whom I had caused to be safely conveyed to 
France at the request of the Earl of Oxford himself. Whereupon the 
queen besought me earnestly to tell her how it was; not for the pur- 
pose of hurting the accused, but because she wished to know the truth. 
She told me | well knew her feeling towards the Catholics who did 
not mix up their consciences with matters of state, and entreated me 
again and again to tell her. 1 entirely repudiated all knowledge of 
the matter, and declared that I never heard speak of it, nor knew 
any thing of it. The Earl of Oxford on this came again, and threw 
himself on his knees before her, begging her in my presence to be- 
seech me to tell the truth; and prayed me to do him the favour to 
remember a matter of such importance to him, how he had sent to 
ask me to aid the Jesuit to escape to France and Italy, and how he 
had thanked me when he was in a place of safety. I told him and 
the queen distinctly that [ knew nothing, that I had neither remem- 
brance or knowledge of any affair of the kind; so that the earl found 
himself in considerable difficulty in his mistress’s presence. Since 
then he has again come to see me, and to ask me to be kind enough 
to remember what [ knew of it. [ cut him short by telling him 
that I had no recollection of the matter, and begging him never to 
mention the subject again to me. He was much astonished, and 
told me that if [ liked I might have saved him from a very painful 
position, But he had no consideration for the position in which he 
wanted to place his old friends by this most unfriendly proceeding, 
if it is true, as I think it 1s, that they made their abjuration of Pro- 
testantism together ; moreover I have always known them to be in 
favour of your majesty and of your brother, and our best allies in 
the kingdom. There is no appearance of their incurring any punish- 
ment or annoyance from these accusations, of which the Earl of 
Oxford bears all the shame; and no one will ever trust him again.* 
Perhaps he was jealous of their being so favoured and consulted about 
the marriage; he was also much in debt on all sides, and has sold 
many of his goods, and is selling more every day. He is a man of 
little consideration in his likes and dislikes and his undertakings, 
and fancied he should get favour by a means which has only brought 
him great dishonour ; those whom he has accused have more friends 
than he, and have wit enough to manage to defend themselves against 
his accusations, if he can bring no testimony but his own.” 


* It appears, by a document in the State-Paper Office, that in 1583 the Ca- 
tholies again put some confidence in the Earl of Oxford. ‘ IXnot,” says an in- 
former, “ assuredly told me they count of my lord of Cumberland, my lord of 
Worcester, my lord of Oxford, Northumberland, and Lord Lumley, with others.” 
Evidently they did not know the extent of Oxford’s tre: achery, or thought that 
he had been tricked or frightened into it. This agrees with our supposition 
that his information about the association was not made present use of, but 
bottled up for future operations. 
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A despatch of the same date to Catherine de’ Medicis, the 
ueen-mother, informs us that more than four were accused, 
and that the Karl of Oxford was examined by the queen in 
council. It will be noticed, that the earl is said to have 
taken the oath and subscribed the deed about four years 
and a half before January 1581; that is, about July 1576. 
Now it is remarkable, that about that time just such a move- 
ment was being organised in France, which resulted in a 
general association of French Catholics to defend their reli- 
gion and the reigning house of Valois. This movement, 
which was evidently the precursor of the league, has, we 
have been told, escaped the notice of the historians of France ; 
and as it is both curious in itself, and interesting to us as 
probably connected with the Earl of Oxford’s association, we 
will make copious extracts from the documents relating to it, 
which we discovered among the Mss. of the Imperial Library 
in Paris.* 

The first paper relating to it is a letter from 7 III. 
to M. de Montmorency, dated Blois, December 1576. It is 
endorsed “ Pour le fait de l’association du roy, * and 1 runs as 
follows: 


* My brother-in-law, Catholic, and zealous for the good of the 
realm as you have ever shown yourself, [ am the more willing to send 
you in writing what I desire to be done for the establishment of the 
repose which I wish my subjects to enjoy ; begging you to embrace 
heartily the preparation and conduct of the affair, with that dexterity 
and diligence which you know well how to employ according to the 
entire trust which I have in your fidelity and sincere devotion to my 
service, to the preservation of this crown, and the public tranquillity 
of my subjects.” 


Then after a few pages follows a “form of association made 
among the princes, lords, gentlemen and others, ecclesiastics, 
nobles, and commonalty, subjects and inhabitants of our good 
city of Paris and its suburbs :” 

“In the name of the Holy Trinity, and of the Communion of 
the precious Body of Jesus Christ, we, the undersigned, have pro- 
mised and sworn on the holy Gospels, and on our lives, honours, and 
goods, to keep inviolably the following resolutions, under pain of 
being declared for ever perjured and infamous, and of being held as 
persons unworthy of any nobility or honour.” 

Thus we see an association with oaths and signatures was 
being concocted in France when Lord Oxford was there ; let 


us see what were the objects at which it aimed. The cues 
ment is too long to allow us to give more than an abstract. 


* Coll. Dupuy. vol. Ixxxvii. fol. 92, 96, 99, &c. 
VOL. I. NEW SERIES. D 
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“ Whereas all persons are aware of the conspiracies against Church 
and State hatched by Frenchmen and foreigners, and the extremity 
to which the civil wars have reduced our kings, so that they have no 
longer wherewith to maintain our religion or their own dignity, nor 
to protect us as formerly ; we have therefore considered it hecessary, 
first of all, to render the honour we owe to God by maintaining our 
Catholic religion with at least as much ardour as its enemies show in 
attacking it. We therefore swear and promise to use all our might 
to restore the exercise of the Catholic religion, in which we mean to 
live and die. Likewise we promise and swear true obedience and 
service to the king at present reigning, and to all his legitimate suc- 
cessors of the house of Valois. And besides our bounden service, we 
promise to employ our goods and our lives for the preservation of 
his state and authority, and to enforce the resolutions that shall be 
made at the ensuing states-general. or this cause we the under- 
signed promise to hold ourselves in readiness, well armed, mounted, 
and attended according to our qualities, to execute what shall be 
ordered us for the preservation of our religion, and the service of the 
king. And we offer for Paris a contingent of 500 cavalry and 2500 
infantry, besides those otherwise bound to serve. And because such 
levies cannot be set on foot without expense, and because in such ex- 
tremities it is Just to use all means which each man possesses, there 
shall be levied and taken on the country such sums as shall be con- 
sidered necessary by the lieutenant of the king, who shall be peti- 
tioned to authorise the same, seeing they are made for so holy a 
purpose..... 

All the gentlemen and other Catholics of the Association shall 
be mutually defended in all security and repose, and delivered from 
all oppression of others ; and all differences and quarrels among 
them shall be settled by the king’s lieutenant and his assessors. 
And if any Catholic of the province, after being required to enter 
into the Association, shall make difficulties or delays, seeing that its 

object is only the honour of God, the service of the king, and the 
good and repose of the country, he shall be esteemed through the 
land as an enemy of God and deserter of his religion, a rebel to his 
king, and a traitor to his country ; he shall be abandoned and de- 
serted by all good men, and exposed to all injuries and oppressions 
that may come upon him; but shall never be received into amity and 
alliance with the associates and confederates who have promised and 
sworn to one another. 

And since it is not our intention to trouble those of the new 
opinions who are content not to undertake any thing against the 
honour of God, the service of the king, the good and repose of his 
subjects, we promise and swear to prevent their being troubled for 
their consciences, or molested in their persons, goods, honours, or 
families, provided they noways resist the ordonnances that the king 
shall make after the conclusion of the states-general. 

We have promised and sworn to keep all the aforesaid articles, 
and to observe them point by point without fail, and without regard 
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to friends, relations, or connections, of what quality or religion soever, 
who shall contravene the orders of the king, and the repose of the 
realm. Likewise to keep secret this present Association, without in 
any way communicating it to any person except he be a member.” 


These articles were read and approved by the king, 
signed by him at Blois, January 12, 1577, and countersigned 
by his secretary Pinart. In the same volume, a few pages 
further on, is a similar association, headed by the clergy of 
Champagne and Troyes, for similar purposes, and similarly 
approved. Henry IIT. appears to have wished to have ranged 
all France under the banners of the same crusade, and thereby 
to inaugurate the voluntary principle of secret associations as 
the basis of his power; but our business is not with France, 
but with the English Catholics. 

In England it was openly declared that the queen could 
not retreat from the marriage with the Duke of Anjou with- 
out not only dishonour, but ruin ; but whence was this ruin 
expected ? It was chiefly from the English Catholics, who 
were supposed to be committed to the views of France. As 
Mauvissiére writes to Queen Catherine, March 10, 1581 :* 
‘There are several in the council whose dearest wish is to 
see England and France at loggerheads, thinking that the 
duke (as is true) has so great a party among the English 
Catholics, that there is nothing they would not do for him. 
They have shown, and still show, such friendship for him, 
that it may well breed jealousy in the queen, and despair in 
the Puritans.” Mauvissiére owns the difficulty he is in, the 
Spanish party doing all it can to frustrate the designs of 
France, and even acting with the Puritans to this end. He 
proposes to take the partisans of France into French pay, so 
as to make them a counterpoise to the Spanish party ; a de- 
sign that was not successfully carried out till 1602. It is 
certain that in 1580 the Puritan party in England was much 
agitated ; their sympathies with the French Calvinists were 
redoubled, and their antipathy to the queen’s marriage with 
the Duke of Anjou consequently became formidable. But, 
in spite of this, the tactics of their opposition underwent a 
sudden and complete change. Instead of vehement opposi- 
tion, the French ambassador found nothing but agreement 
with his views: every body was charming; Leicester retracted 
all his offensive speeches; even the precise and peppery Wal- 
singham thawed; the queen appeared as deeply in love as any 
school-girl ; Mauvissicre was positive of success ; he treated 
the marriage as a fact accomplished. But he was never far- 


* Fonds Harlay, vol. ccxxiii. p. 417, v°. 
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ther from it than at this time. The favourable appearances 
were the result of a general predetermined hypocrisy. ‘There 
had been a great council of the Puritans in 1580. What 
were their secret resolutions we have no means of knowing, 
but we suspect that the subject of secret associations was dis- 
cussed. The Earl of Oxford was tampered with ; perhaps he 
was informed against, and he confessed that he belonged to 
the association ; at any rate, his confession, and the facts that 
were got out of him, seem to have been the reason, not only 
for the proclamation of January 10, 1581, which first charged 
the seminary priests and Jesuits with designs for dr awing the 
people “ from their loyalty and duty of obedience,” and for 
provoking them “to attempt somewhat to the disturbance of 
the present quiet,’’* but also for establishing that secret so- 
ciety in England “for the preservation of the queen,” the 
origin of which is generally placed in October 1084, and is 
supposed to have been aimed exclusively at the Queen of 
Scots and her party. 

Most movements of this kind are slow in developing ; 
they begin perhaps with two or three abortive attempts, and 
only afterwards spring into a vigorous life. The great secret 
organisation of 1584 certainly had one anticipation and fore- 
shadowing as early as 1569, and seems to have had a further 
growth in 1578, and another in 1580. In the State-Paper 
Office there is a treatise dated June 7, 1569, and headed, “ A 
necessary Consideration of the perilous State of this Time, 
comprised in two propositions, with their explanations, with 
some provisions for the same;” the chief provision being a 
general association in England for the protection of the queen 

and defence of Protestantism. The whole is “reviewed and 
corrected throughout” by the hand of Cecil, afterwards Lord 
Burghley, who, . as Sir Joseph Williamson s says in a note, was 
the first framer of it. The document recites the perils of 
England by Catholic invasion from without and Catholic in- 
surrection from within, to which no country is more subject, 
because in none is the anti-Catholic persecution so coldly sys- 
tematic. “No monarchy is so established by laws in eood 
policy to remain in freedom from the tyranny ot Rome, and 
in constancy and conformity of true doctrine, as England is. 
Wherein no person, of whatsoever state, 1s by law permitted 
to profess openly the contrary without punishment, provided 
for the same by good order of laws; and the like (kingdom) 
for policy is not to be found in Christendom.” In other 
countries the persecutions were sudden, arbitrary, passionate, 
unsystematic, and therefore never led to so bitter feelings 


* Strype’s Annals, iii. 40. 
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as in England, where the religious minority was ground down 
bya legislation at once large, ‘and descending to the minutest 
details, not only cutting off the head, but extirpating the 
roots of religion. But this legislation could not be expected 
to maintain itself—it must be upheld by a foreign and do- 

mestic policy: the foreign policy being to assist ‘all Protes- 
tants in rebellion against their Catholic princes; and the 
domestic, to encourage a general secret association, in two 
degrees, of the nobility and gentry, and of the middle classes, 
to aid the council with their bodies and their goods. All 
who refused to join were to be certified to the council as 
recusants. All who refused to contribute were likewise to be 
certified, as were also those who were too much suspected in 
religion to be asked to join such a society. 

The second stage of the association in 1578 is more uncer- 
tain. ‘The only evidence we have found of it is among the 
correspondence of Mauvissicre for that year, in which he 
speaks of the Puritans as associating, and binding themselves 
by oath, to extirpate the Catholic religion. The ‘evidence for 
the development of 1580 we found among the archives of the 
Hétel du Ministére des Affaires étrangéres at Paris, where 
there is a volume of original documents connected with the 
history of England, ranging from 1558 to 1598. Among 
these is a paper in the French language, bearing date “ De- 
cember 1580,” and endorsed, ‘‘ Instrument or Deed of Asso- 
ciation, into which the true Protestants of England entered 
in the reign of Elizabeth, when the Papists made diabolical 
conspiracies against her life, and against the Protestant reli- 
gion.”’ Its tenor is to the following effect : 

“As God has established princes to govern their subjects, and to 
keep them in the true religion according to God’s word ; and, on the 
other hand, whereas all subjects are bound to love and obey their 
princes, and as far as possible hinder and suppress all persons who 
shall prettnd to do any thing injurious to the honour, life, or state of 
the prince: we, whose names are subscribed, being natural subjects 
of this realm, and servants of our legitimate and gracious sovereign 
Elizabeth, who has reigned for many years with great prosperity, ‘to 
the unspeakable comfort of her subjects ; and finding by several con- 
fessions and depositions, and advices from foreign countries, by trust- 
worthy persons well known to her majesty’s council, that to advance 
and realise some pretended right to the crown, the life and person of 
the queen had been placed in “great danger, unless God had protected 
her by discovering these designs ; and “knowing the advantages we 
enjoy by her life,—we declare “that we are bound to employ our lives 
and our goods for her defence and security, and to pursue, stifle, and 
extinguish, all who may have such pretensions, and all her other 
enemies, of whatever condition or degree. We therefore declare by 
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these presents our engagement for the security of the queen; and 
we willingly engage one with another in the bond of a firm and in- 
violable society, and we swear and protest that with all our might, 
with our bodies, our lives, our goods, we and our children and ser- 
vants, each one of us will humbly obey our Queen Elizabeth, and 
will defend her against all states, dignities, and powers ; and that 
during our lives we will one and all put forth all our strength to 
pursue and attack, by arms or any other means of vengeance, all 
persons, of whatsoever condition, with their protectors, who shall un- 
dertake or counsel any thing that may tend to the hurt of the queen, 
never ceasing from the pursuit till they are totally exterminated, 
they and their counsellors, accomplices, and protectors. And, more- 
over, we swear and protest, before the eternal and almighty God, 
to pursue such person or persons to death, each and every one of us, 
and to exact the last vengeance of him by any means that any of us 
can invent or cause to be invented, for their total ruin and extermi- 
nation. 

This we have sworn with the express clause that none of us 
during his life, through respect of persons or causes, or by reason of 
fear or of recompense, will ever separate from this Association, or the 
execution of its contents, under pain of being pursued by the rest of 
us, and exterminated as a perjured person, enemy of God and the 
queen and the country ; to which pains we all submit ourselves, with- 
out any exemption whatever.”* 


Thus we have a strange state of society revealed to us: 
it was a struggle of ‘armed doctrines,” propagating them- 
selves through ‘clubs and secret societies ; ; every undertaking 
was conducted by plots. The government plotted against the 
subjects by spies, bribes, and wretches who were employed 
to draw men on to compromise themselves, and then to betray 
them. The subjects were continually plotting against the 
government, for they had no other weapons to use. Thus, 
with continual real dangers to both governors and governed, 
the empire of suspicion ‘waxed greater daily, and terror grew 
out of all proportion with the peril. In the midst of these 
complications the Jesuits came into England : they could not 
possibly act in any other way than that which was then in 
vogue ; the age was running in a certain groove, and those 
who wished to move at all, were obliged to partake of the 
movement of the mass. It was an age of secret parleys, whis- 
perings, vague rumours, suspicions, fears that gradually 
bloomed into frantic terror, and brought forth the usual fruit 
of remorseless cruelty. If some associations of strong-minded 
men could keep themselves calm and free from fear in the 
midst of all the confusion, they could not thereby keep them- 


* This is in all essentials identical with the instrument of the Association 
of October 1584, 
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selves from suspicion, which only grew more insane at the 
sight of the calmness of the parties it suspected. It was in 
vain, then, that the utmost prudence was enjoined on the 
missionaries, and that they were forbidden to chatter on any 
subject, or to enter into conversation about other matters than 
religion. In vain was it strictly commanded them, “ ‘They 
must not mix themselves up with affairs of state, nor write to 
us (at Rome) news about the state; nor in England must they 
either speak, or allow others to speak in their presence, against 
the queen, except perhaps in the company of men whose fidel- 
ity has been long and stedfastly proved; and even then not 
without strong reasons.”’* Not that the missionaries or their 
associates transgressed this command, but that it was impos- 
sible to prevent suspicion and rumour from affirming that 
they had transgressed it, and from inventing all the circum- 
stances of time, place, and persons, that were necessary to give 
an air of likelihood to the malignant invention. It was on 
such a ground as this that the eleven priests were hanged for 
the pretended plot at Rheims and Rome in 1581 and 1582, 
and that so many of their lay associates were thrown into 
prison for years, and mulcted in enormous sums, to gratify 
the rapacity of their persecutors. The queen, and those of 
her ministers who had any humanity left, would sometimes 
pity the victims, and declare that they were a good sort of 
people, but blindly fanatical, easily duped, and used as cats- 
paws by fugitive and foreign conspirators, who did not care 
what amount of misery they inflicted on the world, or on 
their own instruments, prov ided they could compass their own 
ends. Nevertheless the victims were punished. The natural 
result followed. In a large religious body, it is impossible 
that all its members should be always strung to the full pitch 
"of ascetic self-sacrificing devotion. There are times of weari- 
ness and disgust, when the strongest are in danger of falling; 
there are always men who, though determined to do their 
duty, are also determined to allow themselves ev ery advantage 
that casuistry offers them, and who will consult the laxest ad- 
viser they can find—the Tamburini of the r how 
far they may go, if not safely, at least lawfally. Then the 
instincts of self-preserv ation and self-defence are strong ; 
stronger still is the feeling of resentment against falsehood 
and injustice, and the repugnance against weakly yielding in 
a cause a man believes to be the right one. The man falsely 
accused will first indignantly deny the charge, and next will 
begin to ask himself what harm it would be if the charge were 
true. They who are punished as conspirators, who live in an 


* Instructions, ut supra, art. 18. 
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atmosphere of conspiracy, and who feel the plots of their per- 
secutors thickening round them, are driven to plot themselves. 
It is a painful necessity, but they feel it to be a necessity, after 
all; and it is one into which they enter with the more en- 
venomed bitterness, as it is forced upon them perhaps against 
their will, against their natural inclination, against the bias 
of their edue: ‘ation, and against all their notions of honour and 
fair dealing. So it was in 1580 and the following years. The 
indignation grew, and soon ripened into real plots. ‘The 'Throg- 
morton attempt in 1584, the Babington conspiracy of 1586, 
and the Gunpowder Plot, were the natural fruits of the system, 
the moulds into which noble natures were forced to pour their 
strength, in the presence of the great dumb oppression which 
spread its meshes of suspicion over every man, maintained the 
ear of an informer at every keyhole, and paid him with the 
confiscated property of the man he betrayed. 

It is remarkable, that from Campion’s secret society, or 
those connected with it, sprung all the most remarkable of the 
so-called conspirators oles Elizabeth and James I.,—such 
as Francis Throgmorton, the brilliant young heir of Sir John 
Throgmorton, who was put to death for conspiring to deliver 
the Queen of Scots from her captivity in 1584; such as Ba- 
bington and five of his associates, who were executed with the 
greatest barbarity for a similar cause in 1586. Of tbese, Lin- 
gard has shown how they were gradually drawn on by Wal- 
singham through the instrumentality of a traitor named Poley 
till t they had sufficiently committed themselves, when they were 
arrested and cut off, except a few apostates. All the other 
members of the Association, who were probably known by 
Lord Oxford’s means, suffered either banishment or long im- 
prisonment. The chief spite of the persecutors was monoto- 
nously directed against them and their families. The terrors 
of the Protestant politico-religious association inspired its 
members with quite a passion for exterminating the associates 
of the Catholic society, who were mercilessly hunted till they 
stood at bay, and then were killed. The government hounded 
on the pack, and set the example of illegal conspiracy and 
extra-judicial vengeance. 

The associations which we have described were quite dif- 
ferent both in members and object from the congregation or 
fraternity of the clergy, proposed in 1597 to unite the mem- 
bers, and regulate the concerns, of the general body, on the 
principle of a voluntary association. Its scope was to avoid 
for the future the quarrels which had divided the imprisoned 
priests in Wisbeach Castle, to such an extent that they had 
refused to eat one with another. It was projected by Mush 
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and Colleton, and was to have had two independent branches, 
one in London, the other in Lancashire, each branch with its 
own officers, but both governed by the same laws, and under 
the management of a common “father,” or president, with 
his two assistants and secretary, annually elected to administer 
the funds, assign relief to the poor members, preside at the 
meetings, and determine disputes. The members were to 
procure permanent missions for each other, to be the guar- 
dians of one another’s fame, the correctors of each others’ fail- 
ings, and were to seek by prayer and recollection to improve 
themselves in the virtues of their state.* Yet even this asso- 
ciation, however innocent, and however calculated to raise the 
character, and restore the influence, of the clergy, could not 
escape the common malady of the times—suspicion. If there 
was nothing positive to be complained of, the omissions did 
not fail to excite the susceptibilities of persons who construed 
oblivion into insult, and independence into opposition. 

Our sketch does not aspire to be a history of this im- 
portant matter, but only to indicate the materials that we 
think the Catholic historian should make use of, and the line 
he should take. Our histories have hitherto been rather 
guarded (or unguarded) apologies for one side or another, 
than simple and straightforward statements of all the facts. 
Such a method of writing is of little use: it teaches no les- 
sons, for it owns no mistakes; it reveals no remedies, for it 
probes no wounds; and conceals instead of discovering the 
symptoms of disease. It is unjustitiable even when matters 
run smoothly, and the progress of institutions is all that could 
be wished; but in a country like England it is simply intoler- 
able ; for it stereotypes error, renders improvement impossible, 
and takes away all desire of a cure, by keeping men ignorant 
of their maladies, and contented to be maimed in mind. 








Communtrated Articles. 
THE ABBE DE LAMENNAIS.t 


The Baron d’Eckstein, to whose great kindness we are indebted 
not only for the following paper, but for those upon M. Guizot in 
the Rambler for last October and November, was a friend of La- 
mennais, and played a conspicuous part in the events which he 


* Tierney, Annotation to Dodd’s History, vol. iii. p. 45. 
t Guvres posthumes de Lamennais, publiés selon le veu de P Auteur par E.D. 
Forgues. Correspondance. 2 vols. Paris, Paulin et Le Chevalier éditeurs, 1858. 
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therein describes. A Dane by family, and a Lutheran in religion, 
he was soon disgusted by the empty rationalism of his fellow-Pro- 
testants, and submitted himself to the Church at Rome at the me- 
morable era of 1807. In the Memoirs of Guizot he is spoken of as 
Commissary-General of the King of the Netherlands in 1814. After 
the Restoration in 1815 he settled i in Paris, and became one of the 
foremost political writers of that period, editing first the Drapeau 
Blane, and then Le Catholique. In the latter work, which for the 
space of three years, 1826-1829, was written almost entirely by him- 
self, though in a language not his own, he advocated the alliance 
of science and religion, with a range of knowledge and learning to 
which De Maistre, great as was his philosophical talent, had no 
pretensions. As a political writer, the Baron d’Eckstein is better 
known in Germany than in France, as having been for above thirty 
years the correspondent of the Al/gemeine Zeitung. We consider 
ourselves highly honoured and flattered that he should select the 
Rambler as the publication best suited to convey to English readers 
views on contemporary events and persons, which come with such 
authority from a man of his mature thought and experience. | 





Ir is satisfactory to know that Lamennais had a tender heart, 
and, strange to say, this tenderness was romantic. [Emphati- 
cally a man of feeling, but with a deep penetration of men 
and of the human heart, he was obliged to make for himself 
an ideal in human form to be the object of his love—a proof 
of his solitary disposition, and of his isolated education, away 
from the life of cities. If he had been born at Paris instead 
of at St. Malo, Paris would not have fretted him nor wor- 
ried him; his was a mind to fret others, without allowing 
himself to be fretted in return, but one of those whose nature 
it is to bite, and who end by eating away their own best qua- 
lities. Such minds reverse their ideal, and transfer it to them- 
selves, instead of letting it remain outside of them, incarnate 
in another person. 

I do not forget the immense difference between a Lamen- 
nais and a Rousseau; but I know, too, that, however unlike, 
they had their points of similarity. Both entirely lacked 
the true knowledge of mankind, both were unable to read 
another’s soul, both were infinitely wanting in tact. In both 
passion and rhetoric were the interpreters of every thought 
and action. ‘The result was a great asperity in all the rela- 
tions of life, in spite of the incessant need of a complete and 
happy intimacy, and of a home in another’s heart. But 
Rousseau, a child of the eighteenth century, was depraved 
in morals and debauched in nature, though at bottom no 
cynic. While Lamennais, a Breton from the bosom of a 
religious family, without intercourse with the minds of the 
eighteenth century, was chaste in thought and pure in morals, 
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The libertine line made him shudder; and when he found it, 
as in Béranger, with whom he came into contact in the de- 
cline of his life, he put his own interpretation upon it, and 
felt almost inclined to think it a disguise, or stroke of policy. 

M. Forgues, the editor of Lamennais’ posthumous works, 
has prefixed a short preface to the Correspondence, wherein 
he exposes, with great penetration and skill, the causes which 
made Lamennais feel a prodigious friendship for a young 
Englishman named Moorman, whom he had converted to 
Catholicity during a brief stay in Guernsey in 1815. ‘The 
result was a real romance ; a hearty passion for a young man 
without will or resistance of his own, and with no strength 
of mind—a tender and puerile being for whom Lamennais 
had conceived a great affection, by painting him in beautiful 
colours to his fancy, which, however, did not prevent his 
reducing his Grandison to the proportions and stature of the 
shepherd of a pastoral. 

The striking thing here is the entire want of judgment 
which is observable in all Lamennais’ relations of life. He 
always required a marriage of souls, and those who could only 
see in him the selfishness of pride never understood him. 
The object of his tender feelings could never be other than a 
delicate and polished nature ; he must be touched, as it were, 
by a woman’s heart. But it was Lamennais who was at the 
expense of all the imagination in these unions of two souls. 
He did not observe, but he imagined a man, whom he created 
after his own fancy, and devoted to him moments of a true 
passionate attachment, though at bottom it was always the 
empire over another’s heart that he sought. He looked not 
for a hero, but for a tender sympathetic temperament. Moor- 
man, whom M. Forgues sketches so well, was, after all, a 
very poor creature. Lamennais succeeded better in some 
other attachments, where his passion changed into ambition 
without his knowing it—into the ambition of subduing ano- 
ther man’s soul, will, heart, and mind, to himself. Here La- 
mennais altogether differs from Rousseau. Rousseau could 
be a woman’s tyrant, could drive her away, and accuse her of 
ingratitude; but a true man’s friendship never was his. He 
had all that was wanted to torment, nothing that was wanted 
to subdue a soul. In Lamennais there was a fund of energy 
and character; Rousseau had but the caprice of a woman, 
romance united to an imagination whose flight was always 
close to the ground. 

In contrast with Lamennais, I may mention a priest who 
had a heart of gold, united with a true knowledge of man,* 


* Vide note 1. 
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the Abbé Carron, the only priest to whom Lamennais always 
did justice, and whose death was an irretrievable misfortune 
for him. He was one of those rare men who never forget 
any body they once come across. ‘This man had the genius of 
goodness. He had those qualities in which Lamennais was 
evidently most deficient. A man may have passion united to 
tenderness, and romance to passion; he may love, he may 
have strength as well as elevation of soul, without being very 
good in the sense that | mean that Carron was good. Carron’s 
perfect goodness was, it is true, a gift of nature, or a grace 
of God: it was so real because it had no triviality, because 
it was an active goodness, accompanied by a great precision 
of thought. Such a goodness does not require talent, but 
most cer rtainly it requires a great knowledge of human nature. 
Lamennais as priest could see nothing but sin in man, could 
only make him utterly diabolical—he construed the whole 
man into vice. When he had renounced his priesthood, he 
manufactured an artificial man, to whom he gave the name of 
people, and whom he made a native hero of virtue. Carron, 
the essentially good man, knew the sinner and the penitent, 
and rejected no human being, yet without deluding himself 
in the least about him; therefore he peopled the world neither 
with angels nor with devils, for he had the genius of good- 
ness in just proportion, in the exact measure of his know- 
ledge of mankind. His was the most serious friendship which 
Lamennais ever met with; he was amiable by the leanings of 
his nature, but he could read Lamennais’ soul as well as he 
could those of the distinguished circle whom he had attached 
to himself. 

Lamennais was not the apostle (Carron was this), but 
the oracle of a kind of feminine congregation of ladies, al- 
most exclusively of Breton origin, under Carron’s direction. 
Charged with the education of Breton girls, they had been 
long “tried by the religious persecutions of the Reign of 
Terror, and by their devotion to the Bourbon cause, both 
during the emigration, when they lived in England, and after 
their return to France under the Empire, when they fed the 
fire of their royalism with the fuel of their faith. They were 
true servants of God, without pretence and without pride ; 
some were lively and ‘enthusiastic, others observing and pa- 
tient; but all had the tone of the best society, to which 
their religious sentiment gave a higher degree of elevation. 
These interesting persons were long the joy of Lamennais’ 
heart. ‘They basked in the beams of his rising genius, and 
almost saw in him a modern Bossuet; but they also anticipated 
the possible vagaries of his mind and his imagination, as their 
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correspondence proves. Lamennais found here an opportu- 
nity of diffusing a quiet and home-like happiness, such as his 
soul loved; but even here he could not divest himself of his 
natural love of dominion; always and every where he had an 
instinctive impulse to turn his friends into disciples. ‘This 
desire of dominion, which leavened all his friendships, was, it 
must be owned, without selfishness or calculation, for it was 
in his nature. 

Lamennais, then, was in some sense charming, for he could 
charm and inspire choice souls with a passionate attachment. 
But I should not call his a charming mind. No judgment 
could be farther from the truth. I do not deny the true 
charm of Lamennais; it may be explained by comparison and 
contrast with that of Rousseau, who, though he had nothing 
of the world, nothing of the drawing-room in his composition, 
imported a grace that was all his own into a society which 
acknowledged no charm but that of intellect, of the polite, 
agreeable, drawing-room brilliancy of Voltaire. In Rousseau’s 
presence you breathed the atmosphere of his own Alps; there 
were some springs of pure and abundant flow; on occasion he 
could exhale an air that calmed the mind without freezing the 
heart. ‘The description applies to a small portion only of his 
soul, but for that portion it is true; it exercised a great in- 
fluence over his imagination; his villany spoiled the rest of 
his nature. It was not so with Lamennais; he had nothing of 
the villain in him; he had plenty of badness, but no malig- 
nity, and it is unfair to accuse him of it. ‘This absence of 
baseness, this ignorance of evil, whose fetid exhalations poison 
one in Rousseau, however he may mingle them with the scent 
of violets, constitutes one portion of the charm of Lamennais. 
The rest consists in the real, I may call it the Breton simpli- 
city of his soul. He had nothing of the literary man about 
him, of the French man of letters, of whom Rousseau is the 
invalid, Voltaire the robust type; a kind of man that bestows 
the most perfect culture on his self-love; that husbands its 
successes ; that is constantly acting a part alone as well as in 
company. Lamennais was simple, not like a child, as people 
ridiculously assert, but because of his truthfulness of nature, 
which had no need to disguise itself in its own presence, nor 
to put ona mask in that of others. ‘This simplicity consti- 
tuted the charm of Lamennais, and all who knew him inti- 
mately could appreciate it. He felt out of place in the world, 
and was only at home in a small party of intimate friends ; 
this is the strongest proof that he was never a “literary man.” 
He had no idea of espousing the world, with its success, its 
fashion, and its noise. Nothing of this sort had any charm for 
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him. What he wanted was a friendship which could become 
a fanaticism ; he hungered and thirsted for friends, because he 
hungered and thirsted for disciples—not, I repeat, through 
pride, or the ambition of leading a party, but through his 
overbearing Breton character. In the intimacy of an audi- 
tory of Bernardine nuns, who listened to his conversation in 
Paris, or in the midst of a group of disciples, whose studies 
were under the direction of his brother, and among whom he 
lived at Chénaie, his heart expanded, and exhaled a fine and 
delicate odour, a penetrating perfume, which | should call his 
great charm, his peculiar grace, but it was not real expansive- 
ness. His soul was not expansive, but communicative; he 
lent himself, he did not give himself. He was communica- 
tive, not because he wanted to preach—he had no pulpitry in 
him, no unction—but because it was his nature to teach, even 
with enthusiasm. I say to teach, not to profess; he was no 
professor, not in the least a doctrinaire, no schoolman. In 
this respect he was the most absolute contrast to Royer-Col- 
lard.* But it was his nature to attract, to draw, to lead. 

Doubtless he would have made an utter failure before an 
assembly of formed men, who would have asked for the two 
things in which he was most deficient—knowledge and ex- 
perience. But he had what I have never seen in any other 
Frenchman,—what struck Schelling when he saw him at Mu- 
nich, as | was told by M.de Montalembert, who was present, 
—he was animated with a unique enthusiasm, an enthusiasm 
for dialectics; a torrent of argument carried to its extremest 
limits. It was the sincerity of this enthusiasm, which never 
vacillated in carrying out its arguments, that constituted the 
force which furrowed the minds of his hearers as with flashes 
of lightning, which held under its yoke all the devout women, 
all the young men so sincere and simple in their new aposto- 
late, and all the neophytes, French and others, whom he was 
attracting to the faith. ‘They became all ears when they lis- 
tened to the flow, the vivacity, the close and clear reasoning, 
and the power of his discourses. 

When Lamennais did not spoil his marvellous talent by 
declamation, when the bad man—mind I do not say the villain 
—did not show itself, he was really a most able dialectician. 
Not a link was wanting in the chain-armour of his reasoning ; 
ornament aione was lacking ; there was neither gilding nor 
embossing nor wealth, but there was precision and strength, 
It was a chord at once harsh and sonorous, and yet always in 
tune, that formed the staple of his discussion, and might even 
give him the appearance of a Dantesque genius. Not that 
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he ever understood Dante either theologically or historically ; 
but the only true poetic chord in his nature, a chord at once 
ethereal and metallic, a sonorous chord whose expiring vibra- 
tions gave out a delicate tone—this chord of his mind gave 
him a distant but real likeness to the great Florentine, like 
whom he also had ‘‘a soul like a star that dwells apart,” and 
that loves solitude. 

But it is time to escape from Lamennais’ real circle, the 
sphere of his intimacy and his affection, the esoteric society 
of good priests, devout women, and serious and enthusiastic 
young men, who formed a world of which Carron at Paris 
was the soul, and Lamennais the inspiring spirit at Chénaie. 
Now we come to consider quite a different Lamennais, in 
whom some dark shadows prognosticate an unhappy end. In 
this character Lamennais had two sides, each of which we 
must investigate separately to come to a solid estimate of the 
man. One of these sides was turned to the noblesse and some 
of the salons of the Faubourg St. Germain, and appeared 
there as a shade, I might almost say a phantom, half curious, 
half frightful. The other side faced the old Gallican clergy, 
a remnant of the old régime, whom he wished to crush by 
his influence, when he could not succeed in making them 
respond to his Ultramontane cry. 

Lamennais did not enter the Faubourg St. Germain through 
the salons, or the court, or literature, or fashion; he approached 
it on the political side, by his connection with Chateaubriand 
and Bonald. None of these three men took absolutely the 
same line; their partnership was only in their antipathies and 
their dislikes. Chateaubriand,* with the exaggerated activity 
of a self-love that had degenerated into spitefulness, oscillat- 
ing between a poetical meiancholy, and the hypochondria of a 
mind easily wounded ; sulky when he could not eclipse the 
greatness of others by his own superiority,—-Chateaubriand 
Was an aristocrat by nature as well as by birth; feudal in his 
ideas, though he stooped to coquet with the multitude. More- 
over, he was a democrat; for he desired to have a press en- 
tirely free, and entirely devoted to himself—an organ which 
he needed, because he was no orator, and could only speak 
with pen in his hand, for his strokes of oratory were merely 
laborious efforts of style. Bonald} was a different man, with 
little ambition for himself, much for his family. A formal 
mind, which laboured at the details of its thought with clear- 
ness and precision, and, on occasion, with remarkable vigour, 
but all whose political combinations were artificial. He wanted 
to systematise the old French monarchy, borrowing trom 
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Montesquieu what he says about the Germans and the feudal 
system, and from Bossuet a theocratic element, which would 
result ina Louis XIV. In rejecting Condillae’s philosophy, 
he retained the tabula rasa, though it was no longer nature 
but God who drew the lines upon it. Some features of an 
old provincial magistrate, and some feelings of a retired 
country gentleman, complete his mental portrait. He had 
no knowledge, literary or philosophic, of the Greeks, or the 
middle ages, to relieve the dryness of a dogmatism at once 
severe and superficial. ‘The whole effect of his doctrine had 
a certain sophistic grandeur ; philosophy and politics were all 
artificially arranged ; there was a great expense of strength, 
of thought, and of will. His energy of character, and “the 
keen temper of a reason of no ordinary power, were the sup- 
ports of a factitious edifice, which could not stand the shock 
of discussion. 

When the advent of Lamennais completed this triumvirate, 
he had not any of the antecedents of his colleagues, ‘True, 
he was a Breton, with legitimist and Vendean principles, but 
his idea of monarchy had nothing in common with that of 
Chateaubriand and Bonald. It was only the pedestal of his 
theocracy. He founded it on a philosophy of his own, which 
I shall soon have to discuss. This whole policy, which opened 
the world to Lamennais through the Faubourg St. Germain, 
was in complete contradiction with the men in the midst of 
whom he was going to set up its standard; but neither he nor 
those who hailed the prospect of his fame took any notice of 
this hidden tendency. 

In gaining the entrée of the Faubourg St. Germain, La- 
mennais at the same time came into contact with a portion of 
the Catholic aristocracy of Europe, which brought him into 
relations with Italy and Germany. For this he was indebted 
to the family of Senft, which he attached to himself in the 
beginning of his political and religious career. ‘This family 
had no influence on his life, but it occupied a high place in, 
and has furnished the chief materials for, his correspondence. 
‘The Count de Senft-Pilsach was ambassador of Saxony during 
the Empire, and was in high favour at Paris; not so much for 
his diplomatic talent, for which Napoleon cared little, but 
because it was the Emperor’s interest to court the King of 
Saxony, in order to weaken Prussia, and to hold Saxony in 
reserve against her, just as it was his interest to court the 
King of Bavaria to weaken Austria, and to hold Bavaria in 
reserve against her. ‘The Count de Senft was a most honour- 
able man, but naturally timid, and subject to the influence of 
his wife and daughter, who were Lamennais’ most animated 
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correspondents. The family was originally Protestant, but 
had become Catholic under the Empire. ‘They had no lean- 
ings towards the poetical, romantic, eccentric Catholicism of 
Chateaubriand, and would never have been converted by his 
Beauties of Christianity. Atala and Réné signified nothing 
to them; their aristocratic and feudal pride was more at home 
with Bonald, though they had no monarchical enthusiasm @ 
la Louis XIV. In fact, they were much more aristocratic 
than monarchical. They belonged to that Catholic-German 
school of which Count Frederick Leopold de Stolberg was 
the head, and Frederick Schlegel the brains. ‘The Count de 
Senft and his family were very intimate with the Austrian 
embassy during the Empire; thus M. de Senft came to be 
very intimate with Metternich, who raised him from the deep 
disgrace into which he had fallen in Germany in consequence 
of the events of 1814. 

Saxony, or rather the King of Saxony, was the stedfast 
ally of Napoleon; this led to the disgrace of the ambassador, 
which was furthered by the peculiar position of Count de 
Senft as own nephew of the great Baron de Stein.* During 
the unwarrantable persecution which that statesman had to 
endure from Napoleon, Stein’s sister, aunt of the Countess 
de Senft, was threatened with confiscation and imprisonment. 
The family of Senft succeeded in withdrawing her from Na- 
poleon’s vengeance. Still, in the eyes of-Stein, he seemed to 
exceed his duties as Saxon ambassador at the court of France, 
in affecting such a zealous support of the Emperor’s cause. 
Stein attributed this zeal to the fanaticism of new converts, 
and especially to the countess’s influence over her husband, 
making him hate Protestant Prussia as the representative of 
a Protestant policy against Catholic Austria and the Catholic 
King of Saxony. Hence the extreme disgrace into which the 
Count de Senft had fallen in 1814, his recall as ambassador, 
and his disavowal by the allied sovereigns and their ministers. 
Metternich at last did him justice in restoring him to diplo- 
matic employment, and giving him a place in the Austrian 
service. ‘The Count de Senft was a very good man, and never 
had been in any sense the creature of Napoleon; but his wife 
and daughter, clever women, but violent, ambitious, and, like 
most neophytes, ultra-zealous, had expressed themselves in a 
way extremely galling to Prussia. They hated it for its Pro- 
testantism, though some of their nearest relations lived there; 
perhaps the more reason for their paying it in coin struck in 
the mint of their purely feminine antipathies. 

The natural asperity of Lamennais was fomented by his 
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intimacy with the Countess and Mdlle. de Senft, from whom 
he derived some of that element of invective which he at first 
directed against Protestantism. They were also the confidants 
of his attacks upon Gallicanism, but they could not foresee 
that he would ever divert his wrath into another channel. 
These ladies were devoted to the Jesuits, whose credit with 
Europe Lamennais wished to use for the propagation of his 
Ultramontanism, and they applauded his philosophy as passion- 
ately as they took up every thing else. But i Jesuits did 
not choose to be the tools of Lamennais, nor to bow their in- 
tellects to his philosophy; hence his hatred against the order, 
and the disappointment of the ladies de Senft, who had adopted 
his philosophy. ‘They witnessed also the beginning of his at- 
tacks against the Papacy, which had refused to embrace the 
political radicalism into which he had allowed himself to be 
carried, and which, by the by, was equally detested by the 
Senfts. Nevertheless, his relations with the Countess and 
her daughter only ceased with their death. ‘They never felt 
the misery of seeing their impulsive friend deny the God- 
man, and transform Him into the symbol of the people-man, 
into a figure of humanity; but they followed him through 
almost all the rest of his extravagances. ‘They were certainly 
horrified at his cries of triumph over the fall of Charles X.; 
but he had succeeded in proving to them the absurdity of 
their horror, ‘‘ because this fall was the simple result of 
the attachment of the unhappy king to the Gallicanism of 
Cardinal de Latil,* and some other bishops ;” and ‘‘ because 
the Jesuits, or some of them, had given in their adhesion to 
the same Gallicanism,” and other follies of the same kind. 
Lamennais was at mortal enmity with the Cardinal de Latil, 
who was in the confidence of the king. He had been ab- 
surdly treated by the Cardinal Prince de Croy,} the grand 
aumonier of France, the same who had so scandalously 
quarrelled with the Archbishop of Paris on occasion of the 
burial of Louis XVIII. Lamennais, who was as mad as 
Rousseau in discovering every where abominable conspiracies 
against his person, distracted the women who listened +o him, 
as he turned the heads of the young clergy and his disciples. 
Certainly Mdme. and Mdlle. de Senft were too much women 
of the world to be deluded by the hypochondriacal fancies of 
Lamennais, but they entered into the spirit of some of his 
hatreds. ‘They thought it so delightful to believe in Janse- 
nistic abominations and Gallican conspiracies. Thus they 
helped to defend the cause of the Count de Maistre, whom 
they loved, and of Lamennais, whose principles they admired. 
* Vide note 6. { Vide note 7. 
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Lamennais fancied himself placed between four cross-fires : 
Jansenists and Gallicans, Jesuits and ministers of Charles X., 
were conspiring the ruin of the Church, some through malice, 
others through sheer stupidity. Mdme. and Mdlle. de Senft, 
who only believed in half this conspiracy, attempted in vain 
to quiet his fears about the other half. Their common love 
of bitter invective, and their sarcastic spirit, drew them to 
share each other’s aversions. On the ladies’ part, all these 
aversions were artificial, founded on no principles and on no 
system, whilst they were natural to the temperament of La- 
mennais. His asperity was only hypochondria ; the strength 
of his hatred was but biliousness. It was not his heart, but 
his temperament that hated. As for the ladies, they imagined 
that they loved or hated whatever excited one or the other 
feeling. 

Lamennais’ hold on the royalists of the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main was his ability to make himself the mouthpiece of a 
vindictive aristocracy. Chateaubriand’s only weapon was the 
pamphlet, Bonald’s the spirit of system. It was thought at 
one time that Lamennais might become the Mirabeau of a 
counter-revolution. ‘The power of his dialectics encouraged 
this hope. He was free from the selfish passions of Chateau- 
briand, but he had the partisanship of Bonald, combined with 
an energy to which the author of La Législation Primitive 
was a stranger. He resolutely put himself at the head of the 
religious, social, and political indignation of the Faubourg St. 
Germain. Chateaubriand carried the positions of the enemy 

(the ministry of Louis XVIII. with its allies, Decazes and 
the incipient doctrinaires), and pointed out to the Faubourg 
St. Germain the Chamber of Peers as the proper pivot of its 
power. Bonald offered his aid as the philosophic legislator of 
a Chamber of Deputies composed of country gentlemen. La- 
mennais led a remodelled clergy to the support of the common 
cause; which, however, he unconsciously betrayed by aspiring 
to revolutionise the habits of an old monarchical clergy, com- 
posed of émigrés all more or less imbued with the Gallicanism 
of the ancien régime. Hence arose a real tumult in the ideas 
and passions of a quantity of people, who were divided into 
partisans and adversaries of Lamennais. ‘The women and the 
young men applauded him, and he was the delight of satirical 
spirits like Coriolis, who was one of his most constant corre- 
spondents, and encouraged the bitterness of his outrageous 
abuse of his adversaries and enemies. His envenomed pen 
smites and cuts in a way that becomes tiresome from mere 
repetition. The same thing is constantly reproduced in the 
same form; whence there results a monotony unexampled, a 
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real sterility of thought, which makes a great portion of La- 
mennais’ correspondence a mere stereotyped declamation. 

The émigrés used Lamennais to discharge the wrath and 
the contempt of almost half a century of revolution and em- 
pire by his mouth. ‘They did not care the least about his 
theocratic politics, or about the philosophy on which he pre- 
tended to base his system: they loved his hate. If the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain long considered Chateaubriand to be prince 
for the attack, Lamennais was its prince for invective. His 
invective was neither gross abuse, nor flat commonplace vio- 
lence; it was cutting murderous outrage, spit from the mouth 
of a volcano, and enough to satisfy even a long-nursed hatred. 
The revolutionists were always ‘ scélérats aud felons;” the 
Bonapartists were always ‘the satellites of a frightful ty- 
ranny ;” the doctrinaires became ‘‘ fools, asses, imbeciles.”’ 
What a pleasure, to rail at conceit and pedantic pretence ; to 
mock the champions of the new parliamentary bourgeoisie; to 
apply the rod to those who are about to whip you! 

Among the correspondents of Lamennais is one, M. de 
Vitrolles,* who requires a separate notice. A man of the 
world and of fashion ; possessing the ear of Monsieur (after- 
wards Charles X.); without passion or violence; a Voltairian 
of the old school, but considering the clergy as the allies of 
the Bourbons, and loving them as such; full of mockery and 
irony; benevolent at bottom, but supple, and anxious to rule 
silently in the closet of a prince, to pull the string of the 
political puppets without the responsibility of it in the broad 
daylight of discussion; almost a little Talleyrand at Mon- 
sieur’s council-board,—M. de Vitrolles took pleasure in the 
company of Lamennais. Without jealousy or emulation, he 
felt an interest in talent as such, without setting up for ta- 
lents of his own. His caustic mind, far as it was from asperity 
or invective, was amused, in those days of passion, with the 
pungency of the genius of Lamennais, where the cayenne 
pepper seemed to agree very well with the Attic salt. The 
fashionable world, the issue of courts, has always been a world 
of persiflage. It was this that made Lamennais’ fortune in the 
Faubourg St. Germain; but Vitrolles, one of the ornaments 
of its salons, could appreciate talent under all its forms. 

Lamennais was too strong in himself to yield to consider- 
ations of parties or persons. So he soon began to let one foot 
slide out of the Faubourg St. Germain. He formed there a 
separate coterie to help him plant his political theory in the 
Drapeau Blanc, a journal which he did not set up, but which 


he at last made his own. MM. de O’Mahony and de St. Vic- 
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tor then became the companions of his Jabours and the con- 
fidants—one might say the satellites—of his ideas, A sad 
reflection, considering the want of solidity in these two men ! 
Lamennais had not that jealousy of other men’s glory which 
from time to time cast a gloom over Chateaubriand’s soul, 
which thirsted for success, especially in feminine circles. As 
disinterested in this respect as Bonald, Lamennais was not 
more jealous, because not more vain, than Bonald. If good 
souls surrendered themselves to him, there was a mutual 
attraction between them. If men of talent shared his pas- 
sions, he was delighted with their conversation, and with the 
interchange of expressions of discontent. In all other cir- 
cumstances he required tamiliars, when he could not find 
disciples. 

A man of fashion, but not a man of the world, blown up 
with pride and vanity, but without a spark of real talent of 
any kind, cutting and violent in speech, O’Mahony became 
Lamennais’ lackey, in order to be something. His idea was, to 
use Lamennais’ doctrine as the means of shining in elegant 
society, and to make himself remarkable by making the theory 
fashionable. M. de St. Victor was a royalist and émigré, editor 
of the Sotrées de St. Pétersbourg,* and a smatterer in classical 
literature ; with these antecedents, he became the zealous 
propagator of Lamennais’ passions. ‘These two men closed 
round the author of /’Indifférence en Matiére de Religion, as 
if they wished to be his bucklers. ‘They abused Chateau- 
briand, who had deserted Villéle’s ministry ;+ they respected 
Bonald, who had become its advocate in the press; but they 
nevertheless pushed Lamennais by degrees into the most vio- 
lent and factious opposition to it. Lamennais was the most 
credulous of men; they cockered up this credulity to believe 
that they were slighted ; they evidently sought to obtain poli- 
tical credit by means of Lamennais’ pen, and to make them- 
selves remarkable at least for their venom, and for their 
slanderous trivialities. ‘They were, however, but the dupes 
of their own suggestions; for they were the kind of men that 
end by believing whatever comes into their heads. 

Such was the beginning of a war which ever grew more and 
more outrageous in its expression. The chief object of attack 
was the Abbé Frayssinous,t minister of public instruction 
under Villéle. You could not imagine a man with less hos- 
tility toany body, or one who would have been more ready to 
give his hand to Lamennais, if the other had treated him with 
proper consideration. LLamennais would do nothing of the 
kind. Somehow Frayssinous, who, as the so-called liberals 
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would have it, was a Jesuit, had become in Lamennais’ eyes 
a formidable incarnation of Gallicanism. Soon he grew to 
be a very demon of the most infernal malice. In any one 
but Lamennais such insanity would have seemed but folly 
and buffoonery. ‘Then began the open war of the brothers 
Clausel de Coussergues,* who were real Gallicans of the old 
stamp, against Lamennais. He made them butts to shoot 
at ; though they had no talent, they were much better in- 
formed on Church matters, and on the relations between 
Church and State, than Lamennais, who had never seriously 
studied these questions. The disputes waxed more and more 
furious ; Lamennais vomited his invectives, his two satellites 
brayed, and the brothers Clausel appealed to the united 
str eneth of Church and State. They stirred up a part of the 
episcopate to form a kind of alliance against the attacks of 
the young clergy, who were marshalled round Lamennais. 
The two parties were constantly appealing to the Holy See, 
which as constantly refused to give any decision on their 
appeals. The letters are full of passages which relate to this 
labyrinth of quarrels, each more venomous than its prede- 
cessor. Neither side showed any comprehension of the true 
tendency of things, nor any judgment. Ultramontanes and 
Gallicans were disputing for a territory on which neither party 
had the least hold. The substance of their quarrels was every 
where regarded with the most complete indifference. It was 
not thus that the great and solid De Maistre} conducted his 
controversies, or acted in this cause. 

Weary of all this barren bluster, Villéle bought up most 
of the religious and monarchical journals :+ thus the Drapeau 
Blane was wrested from the hands of Lamennais, O'Mahony, 
and St. Victor; the Mémorial Catholique was immediately set 
up, but this time under new auspices, and solely as the organ 
of the movement party of the young clergy, amongst whom 
the Abbé de Salinis, lately Bishop of Amiens, now Archbishop 
of Auch, played the most important part. ‘They aimed at 
developing a new feeling among the Bishops to support the 
young clergy that fought in Lamennais’ ranks. This was the 
culminating point of his efforts. He had now arrived at the 
summit of his royalistic zeal, which was hencetorth to give 
place to the democratic theocracy which he aspired to set up 
as his own peculiar platform. From this time Lamennais had 
only to descend the other side of the hill by successive stages, 
at each of which he was to make a longer or shorter halt. 

When the reverend political pamphleteer had arrived at 
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this stormy elevation, where his religious passions were min- 
gled with those of the spirit of a system which was to convert 
France to the faith, he pushed himself farther and farther into 
the thick of the questions of the day, such as form the staple 
of newspapers, and not of the discussions of real statesmen. 
His political writings are full of the old-womanisms that 
abound in his letters. He does not fall into commonplace, 
nor become trivial; but nevertheless his dignity as a man is 
compromised by the lava of passion which he pours out from 
the crater of his absurd dislikes and his stupid anger. It is 
always the same scoriz, the same dry ashes, where no vegeta- 
tion can spring up nor prosper. ‘The field of his ideas be- 
comes infinitely small; nobody but a few priests takes any 
more interest in his quarrel; the public yawns, shuts its eyes, 
and lets him talk on. 

Not that his genius was extinguished ; it was only hidden 
under a cloud of smoke from the nation’s view. Europe had 
been deeply moved by the appearance of his first writings ; 
but was tired of his thunder-claps and his black clouds, which 
no more distilled their genial showers. Whose, then, was 
the leading mind at this time in Catholic France, which was 
much more identified with the France of the elder Bourbons 
than Lamennais would believe or see ? 

Was this leading man Chateaubriand? He had the genius 
and the enthusiasm, but could only look upon the world as a 
stage for himself personally to act a part, and to attract the 
attention of men; hence those eloquent despatches which he 
composed with such tedious labour, when, as foreign minister, 
he was tilting with Canning. Although from his youth up- 
wards he had aimed at being a great writer, and at embracing 
every thing,—revolution and counter-revolution, France and 
Europe, the Mahometan East, America, the Colonies, the 
medizeval history of France, classical literature, the litera- 
tures of foreign countries,—though he aspired to the helm of 
the State, though he was big with the idea of the sublimities 
of the Church,—all this mass was broken up into a thousand 
fragments. With plenty of feeling and imagination, with a 
great fund of poetry, he wanted neither ideas nor conceptions, 
but he wanted reason and judgment; he had no true philo- 
sophy to comprehend the parts of a whole, or to connect what 
he had comprehended. 

By Chateaubriand’s side there appeared another gentleman, 
who was in some discredit because of a certain freedom of 
mind, which raised him above the narrowness of party spirit, 
but without giving him the power to guide his originality. 
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The Count de Montlosier* was a feudal Quixotic figure, who 
ended by blaming the Congregation for his failures. Full of 
all sorts of ostentatious disgust, he attacked the Congregation,} 
and denounced the Jesuits, in his famous memorial to the 
court of peers. ‘This was at the time when the quarrels be- 
tween Lamennais and the Jesuits had begun. In his memorial 
he accused them of uniting with the Gallicans to damage him 
in France, and of delating him secretly to Rome. Lamennais 
kept quiet, or only whispered a few undecided words, during 
the explosion of this fantastic quarrel; for fantastic it was, 
from the manner in which Montlosier conducted it, suddenly 
associating himself with the bourgeois liberals, whose cause 
he hated from the bottom of his heart. . 

All goes by luck in this world. Montlosier could not bend 
to the age which Chateaubriand both courted and contradicted. 
He knew the medizval history of France much better than 
Chateaubriand; for he had enough of the lawyer in him to 
understand the progress of institutions, and to comprehend 
the family and the state, the composition of corporations, 
cities, and communes, and the principles of Teutonic and 
Roman law; neither was he ill-versed in canon-law. In spite 
of many shetiien ‘sy he had, at any rate, some idea of a fownda- 
tion of society, where Chateaubriand had never seen more than 
a surface. Montlosi sier, moreover, was a geologist, and had 
risen to the conception of a Cosmos or genetic whole in the 
natural order. It was he that started the modern theory of 
volcanoes. His religious tendencies, | might almost call them 
habits, were more sincerely Catholic than those of Chateau- 
briand: but there was no harmony in his mind; it was not a 
chaos, but a collection of blocks symmetrically arranged side 
by side. He animated these blocks of knowledge and imagi- 
nation with a sort of pantheistic philosophy which he had 
never thoroughly mastered. He was neither Gallican nor 
Jansenist, nor even an enemy of the Jesuits; for he admired 
the order and its rule, but he looked upon it as a state within 
the state. If the Jesuits had embraced his system ofa feudal. 
monarchy, such as he had imagined for the purpose of creat- 
ing places for the celebrities of the Napoleonic empire, which 
had asked his advice, but forbidden the publication of his 
works, I have no doubt that Montlosier would have become a 
champion of the Jesuits. He had the eloquence and power 
of debate which Chateaubriand wanted, and had given more 
than one proof of it in the old Constituent Assembly; as when 
he cried out in defence of the clergy, whose property was being 
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confiscated, ‘‘ You attack their golden cross; they will take 
a wooden one—it was the cross of wood that saved the 
world,” 

We have not discovered the master-mind in Montlosier : 
perhaps we shall find it in Bonald. Bonald had changed the 
algebraic formulas of Condillac’s school into his new politico- 
Catholic formulas, in which there was as little life or thought 
as in Condillac’s. ‘They were the intellectual puzzles of a 
man who mistook wishes for reasons. According to him, every 
thing was to be ranged under the three classes of sovereign, 
minister, and subject: he built up his history of the world on 
this kind of triplicity; his system was a sort of box into which 
he forced every thing, though he had to lop off the arms and 
legs of the statue of his idea to make the trunk fit easily into 
its receptacle. Was this pigeon-hole system the work of a 
great mind ? 

The one master-mind was really the Count de Maistre. 
Not but that many things even in him might have been 
changed for the better, many altogether left out; but he was 
the only one who could embrace a living whole, though this 
whole was not very scientifically arranged. At the time of 
the Restoration, Maistre was the abomination of the doctri- 
naires much more than Chateaubriand or Bonald, or even 
than Lamennais; for the doctrinaires are schoolmen, while 
Maistre is especially a man of the world,—and the schools are 
always jealous of the world. One of the most eminent disci- 
ples of the school, himself a man of the world, but neverthe- 
less doctrinaire from head to foot, M. de Kemusat,* reproaches 
Maistre for flying where he walks, for sliding on where he 
stops, for stopping in places from which he turns away. ‘This 
is why he says that Maistre’s mind is altogether superficial, 
and that he is proud, impertinent, and arrogant as a grand 
seigneur; though he allows him a keen wit, coloured by an 
imagination fertile in unexpected and sometimes startling 
conceptions. ‘The poor man has no notion of the real reasons 
of his antipathy for Maistre. 

Maistre was a man full of ideas; Remusat allows it, and 
yet he asks, What is the use of these ideas ? Our business, he 
says, is not to think, but to reason ; to justify the line we have 
taken in the order of our conception by a chain of argument. 
Maistre had genius; while the doctrinaires were only conse- 
quent in their reasons, and sensible in their method, with a dash 
of a very remarkable power of criticism, and consequently a 
very correct judgment on a multitude of matters. But a head 
full of ideas! ‘hey had no conception of its use. A creative 
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mind was for them a mere eccentricity; a prophet a mere 
fool; a seer a simple dreamer! 

Although the two men were perfect opposites, there was 
one element in which Maistre and Lamennais were somewhat 
alike, or which at least made the Senfts and the Faubourg St. 
Germain think them alike. This high society was more fas- 
cinated and struck by the genius of Maistre and Lamennais 
than by Chateaubriand and Bonald. Chateaubriand was not 
without an ambition for grand combinations and great actions; 
but he failed for want of a philosophical mind, and of any 
genius for real history. Bonald was not without the same 
ambition; but he shut it up in a prison, where handcuffs were 
put on his genius, which deprived it of all movement of its 
arms and legs, leaving its head to brood on vacuity for want 
of true activity of thought. Montlosier never had this ambi- 
tion; but he was much nearer success through his great free- 
dom of intellect, than Chateaubriand with all his miscellaneous 
sentimentality. Maistre had the same freedom of mind, and 
in this point was only understood by Montlosier. Of all the 
remarkable men of the Restoration, Lamennais certainly had 
the least intellectual freedom, less even than Bonald, who had 
but little; but Lamennais had an aspiring vigour joined to a 
force of dialectic, of which no one had a trace except Maistre; 
though what Maistre had was without perseverance, and there- 
fore ineffective. It is not in abundance of ideas, nor in breadth 
of view, nor in the extent of the horizon which he discovers 
and takes in, that Lamennais can be compared to Maistre; 
for his ideas are not original, and the horizon of his mind is 
naturally narrow; but he has a blaze of discussion and of 
thought—he has a constancy of will, and a fixity of purpose, 
in which Maistre is far from equalling him. ‘This is why La- 
mennais may be reckoned the complement of Maistre in one 
point of view, which does not readily present itself to those 
who only seek amusement, without caring to enlarge or to 
form their minds, 

Maistre loves thoughts and ideas; Chateaubriand dresses 
himself up in thoughts and ideas ; Bonald ties up and tickets 
thoughts and ideas; Lamennais would be their hero and their 
martyr. Maistre alone had science; Chateaubriand substituted 
glory; Bonald supplied its place by the resources of an admi- 
nistrative monarchic absolutism; Lamennais, more ignorant 
than the two last, was the only one who shared with Maistre a 
true respect for the significance and grandeur of science. Cer- 
tainly the doctrinatres, who appeared after all these men, did 
not find it very difficult to surpass them in the serious studies 
which are necessary for the acquisition of science. ‘The learn- 
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ing of Chateaubriand was exclusively literary, in the sense of 
the latter half of the eighteenth century. ‘Io speak well and 
brilliantly was every thing. Bonald had studied for the 
magistracy, although the gentleman’s rapier had made a hole 
in his lawyer’s gown. Maistre and Montlosier alone had an 
extensive knowledge of literature, alone applied literature 
to history, to politics, and to their philosophy and science. 

Guizot and Thierry* followed the tracks of these men’s his- 
torical labours, by making the first studies on the institutions 
of the middle ages, on the relations of Church and State, and 
on those of the various classes of the nation during the cen- 
turies that elapsed between the Merovingian era and the 
time of the renaissance. Without digging very deeply into 
the historical mines of this period, they were certainly much 
more particular about truth than Maistre and Montlosier; 
but they never had the profound originality of these two 
men. ‘They had much more sense, and often much more 
judgment; they were free from the feudal prejudices of Mont- 
losier, and the faith in the absolutism of Louis XIV., which 
Maistre had unadvisedly borrowed from Bonald, with whom 
he corresponded. All of them, on the other hand, and 
especially Augustin Thierry, were eaten up with the most 
absorbing prejudices of the tiers-état, which prevented their 
understanding the character of the masses or the spirit of the 
people, and concentrated all their sympathy on the bourgeoisie. 

Guizot does not animate his historical pictures with the know- 
ledge of details which is the forte of Augustin Thierry; his 
suppressed emotions render him apparently cold; but he ar- 
ranges, groups, and classifies methodically, and with increas- 
ing sagacity as he approaches modern times. ‘The middle ages 
are much less his field than the renaissance, and the renaissance 
than Europe of the seventeenth century. From that time till 
the Revolution he is a great master, one of the steadiest of 
politicians, one of the clearest of investigators; but he becomes 

too logical, too mathematically precise, too dogmatic, when he 
treats of the Revolution and the Empire. Here, as elsewhere, 

his sympathies are narrowed too exclusively to the sphere of 
pure reason. He has great strength of mind, he classifies his 
materials marvellously; but in all his historical works you may 
trace the hand of the administrator ofa department. Thierry’s 
love of the bowrgevisie comes from the heart, not from the head, 

like Guizot’s, who seeks a compromise between the aristocracy 
and the bourgeoisie, which Thierry scouts. This apparently 
detracts from Thierry’s wisdom; but gives him a singular 
suppleness, which contrasts with Guizot's stiffness. It is 
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chiefly against Montlosier’s feudality that Thierry uses his pen. 
Chateaubriand and he at last came to agree, because Chateau- 
briand, though no bourgeois by nature, required universal suf- 
frage. Bonald would have nothing to do with Royer-Collard’s 
system, and mistrusted Guizot, who tripped him up. La- 
mennais felt nothing but the fiercest disdain for all these 
people, except in brief moments of opposition, when he could 
find some good even in a doctrinaire, provided he was out of 
power, and was digging a mine under the men in office, though 
it were but to occupy their place. 

When Lamennais had broken off his relations with the 
ancien régime, and was attacking it as represented in the go- 
vernment of Villéle, his wrath soon turned against the bowr- 
geois doctrinaires; for Royer-Collard’s party took the side of 
the Martignac ministry, in which Feutrier,* Bishop of Beau- 
vais, was flanked by Vatismenil, whose object it was to calm 
people’s minds on the subject of the Congregation and the Je- 
suits. Now, though Lamennais was at daggers drawn with 
the Congregation and the Jesuits, he saw that the blow against 
them was really dealt against his ideal of a democratic theo- 
cracy. He continued his war of extermination against pseudo- 
Gallicanism, which sometimes timidly peeped out in the 
speeches of the Bishop of Hermopolis, one of the Villele ad- 
ministration, and he hit the Bishop of Beauvais quite as hard. 
It might have been thought that he wished to see Polignac 
in office, like his friends O’Mahony and St. Victor ; but it 
was not so. As soon as Polignac’s ministry was organised, 
Lamennais shrugged his shoulders, and foretold the fall of the 
monarchy (no very difficult pre diction); but he was absurdly 
wrong in the reasons of this fall, for he thought it was simply 
a consequence of their departure from his new ideal of a de- 
mocratic theocracy, which he was then trying to substitute 
for his old ideal of a Bourbon theocracy. 

The revolution of 1830 gave an opportunity to Lamennais 
to define his theocratico-democratic republic in contrast with 
the bourgeois monarchy of Louis Philippe. At this epoch 
the wrath of Lamennais was all poured out on the house of 
Orleans and on the doctrinaires. He entered on a path yet 
untrodden in his journal LZ’ Avenir, and chose the ground of 
liberty of education as opposed to the omnipotence of a purely 
administrative university, which centralised education in the 
hands of the State, and which the doctrinaires were about to 
seize as the basis of their power. In this Lamennais was taking 
the side of Rome and the whole body of the clergy; but at the 
same time he was appealing to Poland, and the nations that 
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were groaning under tyrannical governments. Therefore, not 
only Louis Philippe, but all the sovereigns of the Holy Al- 
liance, took alarm at a man who was blowing up a blaze in 
Belgium and Poland. Then Lamennais resolved to go to 
Rome, with two young men energetic in heart and ardent in 
mind, Lacordaire and Montalembert, whom he had attracted 
into his circle. 

We all know with what a wounded heart he returned from 
Rome. He had imagined that Rome would give her enthu- 
slastic support to one who would have brought the world 
to her feet, on condition of her sanctioning his new politics, 
founded on his old philosophy. He deceived himself as grossly 
as the child who thinks that every thing must yield to his 
feeling or his appetite; or as a seminarist who can only reason 
by syllogisms, and who knows nothing of the historical realities 
of the world or of the possibilities of things. ‘The Paroles d’un 
Croyant appeared, and made an immense sensation through- 
out Europe; the dialectician became a kind of apostle of fa- 

naticism, and set himself up as a new species of Savonarola. 
Lamennais’ Christ now begins to be incarnate in the Poor 
People, in the Souffre- douleur,—the Scapegoat since the be- 
ginning of the world, in the artisan, in the labourer, and the 
serf; made chattels of by the priests of paganism, Judaism, 
Christianity, and Mahometanism, who confiscate their souls ; 
by emperors, kings, and soldiers, who confiscate their blood ; 
by the bourgeois and doctrinaires of all shades, who confiscate 
their cash and coin their sweat. On all these points M. Mi- 
chelet is his disciple, or rather his plagiarist. 

Such was Lamennais’ first step towards investing the peo- 
ple with the two attributes of absolute infallibility, which 
he had formerly claimed for the Pope, and of common 
sense, which he had always allowed to them, and on which 
he had based his philosophy and his theocracy. This point 
deserves a much more exact investigation than it has yet re- 
ceived. 

Lamennais, after his fall, taught that all religions whatso- 
ever spring from the iene of the masses. The people 
is essentially holy, sacred, sacerdotal; God speaks by its 
mouth, for Vox populi vox Dei est. All ‘religions, though they 
sprang from beneath, from the primitive ground of a pagan 
inspiration, were yet divine even in their pagan form; but 
were one after the other corrupted by the priesthood. Thus 
the doctrine of Moses was debased, and that of Islam is being 
degraded ; while the corruption of the Roman Papacy attained 
its zenith at Avignon—for Lamennais still preserved his ad- 
miration of the mediaeval Popes, in consequence of the com- 
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bats they had maintained against king and Cesar. But how 
did Lamennais arrive at his conception of a holy meer varsid 
divinely inspired, and incarnate in the mass of the people ?— 
meaning by ‘ people’ only the strata of the working classes, 
exclusive of the rich and the great. ‘This is the point to be 
examined. 

The idolatry of the masses, which was the last substitute 
for Lamennais’ other fanaticisms, is found in germ in the 
primary principle of his philosophy,—I mean, in his theory 
of common sense, reposing not on the reason, but on the inspi- 
ration of mankind ; a common sense which is traced up to a 
divine revelation, and constitutes a divine Word, or Aoyos, 
communicated to the human word, or Aoyos, at the first 
origin of our race. ‘This is the souree of a tradition which 
lives among every people, and which Lamennais identifies 
with the revelation of the Christian Church. He did not in- 
vent this doctrine; part of it may be found in the Fathers, 
and part in the schoolmen of the middle ages. But its inter- 
est and importance had increased in the course of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, when the two schools of 
Socinian Deists and of scientific Atheists had turned this frag- 
ment of patristic and scholastic theories into a weapon against 
the Church, and had boldly maintained that Christianity is 
nothing but the last phase, the refined form, of a theology 
derived from a mixture of Paganism and Mosaism, from 
which it had pilfered the very substance of its doctrines. ‘The 
Protestant apologists wlio refuted the Deists of Great Britain, 
and their copyists, the Catholic apologists of France, who re- 
pelled the attacks of the Encyclopzdists and their followers, 
gave a fresh support to this dictum of the Fathers and the 
scholastics. They retorted the arguments wherewith the un- 
believers had attacked Christianity for its plagiarism: the 
insisted on the proof that human nature was studded with 
the remains of a primitive revelation given by God to Adam, 
transmitted by Adam to Noah, and lost after the confusion 
of tongues at Babel. ‘This system of apology, British in origin, 
and adopted by all the Catholic clergy of all the nations of 
Europe at the end of the eighteenth century, was the source 
from which Lamennais borrowed without stint. And his 
originality consists in having been able to construct a philo- 
sophy out of such elements. 

Lamennais was never proud of his knowledge ; and with 
reason. He had read much, but had seriously studied no- 
thing. He owned it, and boasted neither of his reading nor 
of his acquirements ; but he was proud of his power of think- 
ing, and, unhappily, I must add that he was entirely wanting 
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in the spirit of science, the strength of which consists in the 
precision and sagacity of its criticism. ‘The little critical 
power he possessed was of a kind purely negative. He had 
no idea of a positive vivifying criticism. This has been the 
ruin of men of much greater classical acquirements than he 
ever was, such as Stolberg, who lumps together the most 
heterogeneous testimonies, without verifying them, without 
weighing them, and, worst of all, without understanding them. 
It is true that the enemies of Christianity,—the ‘l'olands 
of England, the Boulangers of France, the Volneys, the 
Dupuis,—have shown quite as little judgment; the enemies 
of Christianity have fought in the dark as much as its apo- 
logists. 

Bonald in many passages of his works, and Chateaubriand 
throughout his Génie du Christianisme, had set Lamennais 
the example of this pinchbeck compilation-erudition— of 
all those Bacchuses transformed into Moses, those Hercules 
identified with Samson, that Noah’s Ark which reappeared 
in all the “ cereal” religions, and finally that Plato, who had 
drunk so deeply of Moses, and had concealed so carefully the 
fount of his inspirations. ‘Though Maistre here and there 
brings into play the same false erudition, at least he manages 
to bore through to a stratum of profound thoughts and great 
ideas, as in his treatise on sacrifices, and other passages of his 
Soirées de St. Pétersbourg, where he at once shakes off the 
lumber that encumbered his imagination, and arrives at the 
truth, not by an effort of science, but by profound thought. 
In Chateaubriand, Bonald, and Lamennais, it all remains as 
an undigested accumulation of false evidences, as a mere sur- 
face, without ideas, without depth. The nature of man, and 
the relations of a corrupted nature with the Deity through 
the acts of suffering and expiation—this is the true principle 
of religions, the eternal principle always hidden under the 
rubbish of the greatest pagan aberrations; and this is what 
Lamennais never seriously thought about, while Maistre alone 
plunged into it like a prophet, and fixed upon it the eagle 
gaze of his genius. 

Thus Maistre alone emancipates himself from the outside 
of things, and enters into the real marrow of the question, 
He finds himself face to face with man made after God’s 
image, of man animated with the ruach Elohim, the breath 
of God, which was breathed into his nostrils, of Adam to 
whom God spoke, and who conversed with God, of a human 
Word made after the image of the Divine Word. There is 
nothing of the tabula rasa of Condillac, of the empty hollow 
Adam whom Bonald fully accepts. Maistre, who had con- 
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ceived the true idea of sacrifice among the pagans, such as 
it was in its primitive germ, very nearly arrived at the true 
idea of human language; but as a philologist he was as erro- 
neous, as inexperienced, and often as childish in his analogies 
of ideas and words and etymologies, as the generality of “his 
contemporaries. 

If Maistre, who had at least some real foundation of true 
Hellenic literature, made such glaring mistakes in philology, 
what shall we say of Chateaubriand, who studied that litera- 
ture for its form, not for its substance; of Bonald, who knew 
nothing about it; and of Lamennais, who, as M. Forgues tells 
us, only picked up a smattering of Greek at the wretched 
school of Gail? ‘The spirit of the Indo-European family of 
languages had really presented itself to the mind of Maistre. 
He had a glimpse of the great fact that the principal words 
of these languages are not tropes or figures, as in the Hebrew, 
nor signs to be explained by gestures and intonation, and 
which require the aid of a hieroglyphic writing to make them 
intelligible to the mind, as in Chinese and Egyptian; but 
that they are myths which depend on the intuitive relation of 
the mind with the nature of the objects they are meant to 
express, and that they symbolise this object by means of 
speech. Maistre did not know this, but he suspected it. 

Bonald had broached, in opposition to Condillac, the ques- 
tion of the origin of language. He perfectly understood the 
connection of this question with that of an original revelation. 
Lamennais, who was no philologist, cut the question by dis- 
guising it in the dress of a philosophy of common sense, of a 
tradition infused into the hearts and minds of the people. 
According to him, man knows by reason that alone which is 
contrary to reason; by reason he creates the unreasonable ; 
and this is really the unreasonable part of his philosophy. 
According to him, whatsoever man knows, he knows by trans- 
mission ; there is a voice in mankind, but this voice is only 
the echo of a primitive revelation. This is the voice that we 
should consult, this is the voice of true philosophy, for it is 
common sense ; it is the voice that proclaims the Christ, even 
before His advent. That the Christ was the secret voice of 
human nature, and that mankind recognised and listened to 
this voice as soon as the Christ manifested Himself on earth, 
I believe as firmly as he; but I believe also that Lamennais 
never for a single instant understood the true import of the 
fact. 

How was this possible to so vigorous an intellect, which 
was always apparently rotating round the question? I have 
already remarked a want of depth in the naturally sublime 
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mind of Lamennais; but this is not enough to indicate the 
real point where all his argument fails. It wants very few 
words to explain. He did not understand the true question, 
because he could only see the priest and not the man, and 
consequently could not understand the true relation of the 
pontiff to the rest of mankind. Lamennais would have it 
that mankind was nothing without the priest; and so he sub- 
stituted the relation of the priest for the relation of God to 
man. You may imagine his profound irritation when he was 
condemned by the Vatican, which would not accept the deifi- 
cation which Lamennais offered it. His decision was soon 
made; he dethroned the Pope, and installed man on the 
pontifical throne,—man under the figure of the people; 
and trampled down, cursed, and spat at every pontifical au- 
thority in the fury of his disappointment. ‘his is what made 
Lamennais end by turning his claws on Christianity itself ; 
then he became a rationalist,—a rationalist of his own school, 
indeed,—altogether in opposition to his previous negation of 
reason. But to remain faithful to his philosophy of common 
sense, he transformed his common sense into reason. 

The whole theocracy of Lamennais is based on his idea of 
the priest. He would not consider the priest simply as an 
organ of the Church, and the dispenser of the Sacraments ; he 
wanted to make him master of every thing, the superior of 
the state, and the exclusive suurce of all education and all 
science among men. He had ill understood the nature of 
the strife between the Papacy and the Empire in the middle 
ages, which Maistre had grasped much better than he, and 
In a spirit analogous to that of Leibnitz, Barneveldt, and Gro- 
tius, as well as of Henri 1V., who all evisaged the Papacy as 
a power whose essence it was to be arbitrator and moderator, 
and to exercise the office of censor, as understood by the 
ancient Romans, in the midst of a Christian republic, which 
was composed of a quantity of different kingdoms, republics, 
and nationalities, whatever might be their forms. Lamennais, 
on the contrary, wanted to make the priest the source of all 
power, as well as the source of all knowledge, among men: 
because the sacred preceded the profane in pagan antiquity ; 
because the domestic hearth was a divinely-consecrated altar ; 
because the political altar, the Hestia of the state, was also 
sacred ; because Christian marriage is a sacrament, and be- 
cause the priests of antiquity and the monks of the middle 
ages were the depositaries of philosophy and science;—La- 
mennais thought that this state. of things was meant to last 
for ever, though it had only been realised once in the infancy 
of nations, and once again in the transition from the old to 
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the new civilisation. Finally, because it was necessary to 
bring back both social and intellectual life to God, and to 
sanctify them, he concluded that all politics, all science, 
all jurisprudence, considered as radiations of theology, ought 
permanently to belong to it in a rigid absolute way. Ignor- 
ant of the movement as of the spirit of history, he never had 
a suspicion of the life of nations, of the true relation of Church 
and State. So, when the Pope shattered his philosophical 
bauble in his hands, he jumped from the extreme of immo- 
bility to the most absolute instability. He adopted progress 
in the extreme sense of Condorcet,—not only political and 
scientific progress, which are the very life of nations, but 
the progress of religions, which thereupon cease to rest on 
the basis of an unchangeable revelation, and become merely 
the endless movement of an inspired sentiment, true in the 
people, false in the pontiffs. Men of science were destined 
to be the only pontiffs of the future (exactly as Condorcet 
said), as soon as they had come to understand the people 
(this is beyond Condorcet), as soon as they had come to 
adopt the popular sentiment of the Infinite, and to correct 
it by their scientific reason. 

A mind neither square nor cireular, but a mere straight 
line, without horizon and without opening, g gathered up into 
no centre, reaching round to no cireumterence, Lamennais 
only made holes in the things he pierced with his keen glance. 
He sprawls over objects, he does not embrace them; he only 
upsets them in passing. Yet he twice tried to rise to the 
conception of a universe by the sweat of his brow—once be- 
fore, once after his rupture with the Church—and to master 
the universe of religion, science, and politics. That which 
Maistre had naturally,—the intuition of a Kosmos, a sacred 
universe physical and social,— Lamennais wanted to acquire at 
first by means of a philosophy absolutely Catholic; and af- 
terwards by means of the same philosophy reversed, —by 
the dogmatism of a kind of rationaiist pantheism, very badly 
balanced between mysticism and rationalism. Hence his Es- 
quisse d'une Philosophie, which is his most remarkable work 
after the Essai de U'Indifférence en matiéere de Religion: the 
intervening works were mere pamphlets, of which there is but 
one of any eloquence, the Paroles d’un Croyant; all the rest 
are compounds of journalism and scholasticism, glued together 
in the most whimsical way. 

I need scarcely add, after all I have said, that Lammenais 
was wanting In two qualities indispensable for the conception 
of the totality and unity of the universe,—serenity and har- 
mony. His mind was thoroughly polemical, and his discussion 
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was either a war ora battle. He never divested himself of his 
arms, never enjoyed repose of soul or serenity of judgment; 
how, then, could he get that harmony of mind necessary for 
contemplating the whole, for binding together the parts into 
a totality ? 

Tired in some sense of war, Lamennais had ended by 
putting his hands on his knees and seating himself in an atti- 
tude of profound expectation, when the question of the People 
came up. This People had become his Christ; in them he 
predicted the approach of the future of human nature by the 
advent of a new Christ, the “ sublime offspring of the people.” 
Into the hands of this expected Christ he had abdicated his 
ambition, for he did not wish to make himself personally 
a Christ. He was not a false ecstatic, nor a calculating char- 
latan, nor a quack by nature. He would not despair, so he 
prophesied ; and it was in this Christ of his philosophic hallu- 
cinations that he reposed, formally repelling the true Christ 
when He approached him on his deathbed.* 

One word on Lamennais’ political system. It is a scho- 
lastic abstraction grafted on a revolutionary abstraction ; it is 
a dead square frame, into which he forces the family, the 
commune, and the state, and arranges them without the 
least understanding of human nature or the real substance 
of things. ‘The revolution of February 1848 plunged him 
into a kind of constituent mania, and made him apply himself 
to the manufacture of a constitution for the social advance 
of the people. towards the inheritance of their sovereignty ; 
this constitution consisted of endless wheels of electoral ma- 
chines, wherein theory is every where, reality no where. 
This mania seized him in February, and brought him out as 
a politician after the model of an imaginary Robespierre, a 
disinterested lover of the people; while it found utterance in 
the introduction to his translation of Dante, which was his 
last work. I almost blush for Lamennais, when I see him 
hashing up the emptiest and tritest declamations on the cen- 
turies between the fall of the Roman empire and the Revo- 
lution of 1789, worthy only of the most trivial liberalism of 
the school of the Si@ede and other journals of that class, and 
without the slightest trace of gravity of thought, or power of 
philosophical and historical conception. 

_ Even while Lamennais was yet in all the glory of his ge- 
nius, and was still holding aloof from the liberals of the Re- 
storation, whom he considered as Jacobins or Revolutionists, 
he had only two categories for his political partition of men,— 
those in office, and those in opposition. The men in oflice 
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were only “‘ contemptible fools” or “asses ;” some were ** co~ 
quins,” the rest were “ idiots ;” for Lamennais would not re- 
cognise shades of difference either in men or in things. To 
be always trenchant, he thought most logical, most clear, most 
neat. Unhappily his wrath, inflamed by his passions, had a 
share in all his judgments. He would seek for recruits among 
the inembers of an opposition which he had just been abusing 
while in office, and associated those whom he had just cursed 
in his new cursings. He could find good in the ranks of the 
‘contemptible fools” when some unhappy ‘‘ coguin” had tum- 
bled from power and had entered the opposition ; he could find 
good sense in the ‘ asses” and “idiots” when they chanced 
to revolt against their old masters. For a long time he called 
the doctrinaires ninnies, when they acted against him under 
the Restoration. Under Louis Philippe they were no longer 
asses, idiots, or ninnies ; they had become *‘ contemptible fools” 
and ‘* coquins ;” and they soon advanced to the degree of 
*‘ felons.” But it was after 1848 that Lamennais seemed 
altogether to have taken leave of the common sense of which 
he wanted to make a philosophy ; the advent of the new kim- 
pire stupefied him and cut him short. 

Kivery limit in a powerful mind is a hidden element of 
madness. When strength is substituted for largeness of view, 
it degenerates into exaggeration; and exaggeration utters itself 
in declamation, while the furious rage which declamation kin- 
dles in minds like Lamennais’ leads to fanaticism ; and there 
is never more than a step between fanaticism and lunacy. 
Religious fanaticism and revolutionary fanaticism go hand in 
hand; they were in Lammenais like Jacob and Esau in their 
mother’s womb. 

People have talked of Lamennais’ pride as the principle 
of his thoughts and acts; a pride which, as his enemies of 
the first epoch pretended, led him to think of making himself 
the Gregory VII. of the age, and which, according to his 
enemies of the second epoch, inspired him with the Satanic 
thought of making himself the forerunner of an Antichrist, 
the organ and the agent of the masses for the advent of a new 
Robespierre. Among the Catholics who reproached him with 
this pride, we must distinguish two classes: the first consisting 
of modest men, who hated religious controversy, who were 
afraid of all thought that trenched upon the domain of theo- 
logy, philosophy, or history ; good people, who were not ex- 
actly simple pious souls, but timid; who were frightened at all 
ideas, for the simple reason that they had none of their own, 
and feared what they did not know, and so contented them- 
selves with repeating those of others—people who would not 
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touch edged-tools for fear of cutting themselves. The other 
class consisted of persons of very little modesty. They were 
generally old Lamennaisians, who copied the passions of their 
master without having intellectually the right to do so, be- 
cause there was no originality of any kindin them. ‘They w ould 
have been most happy to serve the Church as inguisitors, if 
the spirit of the age would have stood it; utterly uninfluential 
by the inherent pow er of their own intellects, they would have 
tyrannised over men’s consciences and minds by disguising 
themselves in the vestments of the Church, which they filled 
with the empty noise of their quarrels and their invectives. 
The proudest of men, they denounced the pride of Lamennais, 
who was their father. At the bottom of their soul there 
always existed a secret leaning to his theory. That which 
they called traditionalism, or understood as such, was no other 
than this philosophy of common sense, of the univ rersal suffrage 
of mankind. As the inheritor and representative of this, the 
Pope, in consequence of his exclusive delegation, had abso- 
lute power over the hearts and minds of his fellow-creatures. 
They were but Lamennaisians ashamed of their master; who 
denounced the author of so many hateful apostasies, while 
in secret they caressed the principle of his philosophy. 

There is another point in which the disciples remind me 
of the master, but of the master shorn of his strength and 
authority. ‘hey were as monotonous as he in the method of 
their abuse, and in the form of their philippics. Theirs was 
but a got-1ip passion, a passion at secondhand ; their hate had 
no Jife in it; their declamation was in cold blood. Lamennais 
declaimed like a man in a fever, which is quite another thing. 
Let them be as angry or indignant as they like, the reader 
could not get angry or indignant with their tatelic cts, as he 
might with Lamennais. You would not fight them as if you 
had to deal witha mind. You might be sorry to see the effects 
of their declamation, and the influence which they had over a 
number of honourable and pious men, who were without edu- 
cation, without knowledge of history, and who allowed them- 
selves to be excited by the boiling of these inquisitorial pas- 
sions, which in kind were absolutely the same as the passions 
of the fanatics of a Revolutionary ‘Tribunal, or Committee of 
Public S Safety; not that the doctrines were de same, but the 
language was completely equivalent. 

Nothing in a psychological point of view better deserves 
to be read than Lamennais’ correspondence. He was a most 
significant man in the isolation of his mind; but nothing 
could be less instructive reading for one who wishes to know 
about the feelings and ideas of a period when Lamennais’ 
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mind exerted a deep influence. The first curiosity would 
soon be satisfied, and the reader would be mortally tired in 
surveying the unvaried thorny scrub of bitter dialectics and 
violent epigrams, monotonous in idea and expression : it is 
a flat and thirsty desert of disputes without meaning, and of 


politics without a future. 
LE BARON D°ECKSTEIN. 


Historical Annotations on the foregoing Article. 


1. Toe Appt Carron. This venerable priest was as widely known 
and esteemed in England as in his own country. He was born at 
Rennes, 1760, where he soon became conspicuous for his charity and 
zeal. A house which he had established for the purpose of reclaim- 
ing young women gave rise to violent animosity, and to an attempt 
to murder him, He was taken to a secluded spot, under pretence 
of confessing a man who had been wounded in a duel ; on approach- 
ng the hed, he found the would-be assassin lying dead with a pistol 

his side. During the emigration he continued his Jabours at 
~ Ses and from 1796 to 1814 in London, where he is not yet for- 
votten. Leaving the Abbé Nerinckx to continue his good works, 
he returned to Paris at the Restoration, and was placed at the head 
of an establishment for young ladies whose families had been ruined 
in consequence of their attachment to the royal family. It was 
broken up during the Hundred Days, but resumed in November 
1815. It was situated in the neichbourhood of Val-de-Grace. Car- 
dinal Weld spent some time with him, and Lamennais lived in his 
house. The Abbé Carron died March 15, 1821. Bishop Poynter 
preached a funeral oration at his dirge in London. He was the 
author of many ascetical works, which are mostly forgotten. La- 
mennais had collected materials for his biography, but gave up the 
pl: = | whe ‘n he left the Church. 

Royer-CoLiarv. Royer-Collard, the chief of the doctrinarres, 
one poe most eminent politieal thinke rs of the Restoration, was 
born 1763, and died 4th September 1845. He was educated in 
the spirit of the later Jansenism. During the Revolution he re- 
mained faithful to the legitimist party, and spoke eloquently in 
defence of the clergy in the Council of Five Hundred, 1797. In 
1811 he became profe ssor of philosophy at the University, and la- 
boured to replace the popular sensualism of France by the system 
of the Scottish philosophers. In the Chambers he held aloof both 
from the Royalists and the Liberals, and became towards 1817 the 
founder of the party of the doctrinaires, who derived from him their 
abstract and inflexible character. They were in opposition to Vil- 
léle, 1822-1827. When Villéle fell, Roye er-Collard was at the height 
of his influence and popularity, and supported the government of 
Martignac, which was considered a concession to the liberal party. 
Guizot, the most eminent of his followers, thus deseribes him: “ A 
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mind of remarkable freedom and elevation, with strong good sense, 
original rather than inventive, profound rather than large, more ca- 
pable of carrying out a single idea than of combining several, and 
too much taken up with itself ; .... @mind inclined to anxiety 
and doubt, difident in its resolves, although positive and confident 
in language.” Mémoires, i. 18, 358. Royer-Collard’s biographer 
relates that a coldness arose with Guizot, who professed to be his 
disciple, but whose ideas Royer-Collard did not always approve of. 
When Guizot was minister, and refused him some favour, he broke 
with him; but in 1842 Royer-Collard lost a daughter, and Guizot 
soon after a son, and in their affliction they were reconciled. 

3. CHATEAUBRIAND. Chateaubriand, the celebrated author of 
the Génie du Christianisme (1802) and Les Martyres (1809), was born 
at St. Malo in Brittany in 1768, and died July 4, 1848. At the 
Restoration (1814) he took the lead of the constitutional Royalists, 
and in 1822 was appointed one of the representatives of France at the 
Congress of Verona, where he provoked the Spanish war, and became 
minister of foreign affairs the same autumn; but was dismissed by 
Viléle, the prime minister, June 6, 1824, for not defending a bill on 
which the government was beaten. This gave rise to a quarrel 
between the ministers and the press, which is glanced at by Baron 
d’Kekstein (p. 54). Bertin, the editor of the Journal des Dé buts, took 
Chateaubriand’s part, and asked Villéle to give him the Roman 
embassy (Guizot: Mémoires, i. 268). This was refused ; so Bertin 
declared that he would go into opposition with his paper, to which 
the ablest writers, among whom were Chateaubriand and Fievée, 
contributed: “ Les Débats,” said Bertin, “have already upset the 
ministries of Decazes and Richelieu, and will find no great difficulty 
In overturning that of Villéle.” The menace was fulfilled four years 
later, and so was the prophecy of Villele’s answer: “ You overturned 
the two first by crying up royalism; to upset mine, you must cry 
up revulution.” 

Against this formidable enemy Villéle tried to make sure of the 
rest of the press in the summer of 1824. The attempt to ruin hos- 
tile papers by vexatious litigation failed with the Courrier Francais. 
Then he tried to buy them up by the agency of Sosthéne de la 
Rochefoucauld ; and succeeded with the he en ll and loyal papers, 
the Gazette de France, Drapeau Blanc, Oriflamme, Journal de Paris, 
as also with the Foudre, and the Tablettes Universelles, to which Thiers 
and Mignet were contributors. This made a sensation ; and a similar 
attempt with the Quotidienne failed. Upon this, August 15, 1824, 
a censorship of the periodical press was introduced; but as Louis 
XVIII. died September 16th, it was rescinded at the accession of 
Charles X. 

4. Tue Vicomte pe Bonatp. The Vicomte de Bonald (born 
1754, died 23d November 1840) was one of the first Catholic 
writers after the Revolution ; his 7héorte du Pouvoir was written at 
Heidelberg during the emigration, 1796, and was suppressed in 
France. On his return to his own country, he published a treatise 
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Du Divorce, 1801, and La Législation Primitive, 1802, and contributed 
copiously to the royalist press during the Empire. In 1314 the 
Journal des Débats wrote, * Bonald is beyond question the writer 
who has disseminated the most new ideas within the last ten years.” 
His royalism was too strongly tinged with absolutism to be distaste- 
ful to Napoleon, who gave him a seat in the council of the Uni- 
versity in 1810. After the Restoration, he became the intellectual 
leader of the extreme counter- revolutionary party, and declared in 
the Chamber (1816), “ Absolute power is, in my opinion, the best.” 
It was the fault of his political philosophy that he substituted auto- 
cratic for anarchical despotism. His system is enunciated in his 
Recherches Philosophiques, 1818. He denies the certainty of any 
human evidence except that of the senses, which the brutes possess 
equally with man. To make up for this impotency of reason, an 
external visible criterion of truth is requisite. This is found in the 
primitive revelation, the gift of language, in which all notions are 
contained, and which is preserved and communicated to us by a 
universal tradition. “ Man on his entrance into the world finds 
established in society, under one or another form, the belief in God 
as creator, lawgiver, rewarder and punisher, the distinction of justice 
and injustice, good and evil; when he sets his reason to examine 
how much he is to admit or reject of this general belief on which 
society is founded, and the whole edifice of law, written or tradi- 
tional, is based, he thereby places himself in a state of revolt against 
society, he arrogates to himself, a single individual, the right to 
judge and to reform the general, he seeks to dethrone the universal 
reason, and to seat his private reason in her place,—his reason, for 
the whole of which he is indebted to society, because society, in 
giving him language, has given him the instrument of every opera- 
tion of his mind” (Q2uvres, vol. vili. p. 110). Lamennais derived 
from this his sceptical rejection of the validity of individual reason 
in favour of the ‘‘ general authority or common consent,” of which 
he says (ssai sur UIndifférence, it. 225, 4th edit.), “The general 
reason is nothing but the reason of God Himself.” Bonald was still 
more directly the founder of the Traditionalist school, rebuked in 
the decree of the Index, 11th June 1855, whose leader, F. Ventura, 
was one of Lamennais’ chief antagonists. Since the appearance of 
F. Gratry’s philosophical works, this system has ceased to be that 
of the majority of Freneh Catholics. 

D. Baron Stein. Stein, born 1757, died 1831, one of the 
greatest of modern statesmen ; became minister in Prussia in 1807, 
when he carried out a great reform in the state. Napoleou had 
him dismissed 1808, and in a decree signed at Madrid, 1 6th Decem- 
ber that year, outlawed him, confiscated his property, and declared 
him an enemy of France for seeking to excite troubles in Germany. 
In 1812 he was the principal adviser of the Emperor Alexander, 
and the soul of the resistance of Russia, and of the rising of Ger- 
many in 1813. 

6. CarpINAL DE Latiz, Cardinal de Latil was born in 1761, 
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and survived the Revolution of 1830. During the emigration he 
became attached to the Count d’Artois (afterwards Charles X.), about 
1794, and continued to be his chief religious adviser to the end of 
his reign. 

7. Tue Carpinab Prince DE Croy. The Prince de Croy, Car- 
dinal-Archbishop of Rouen, was born in 1773, and died in 1844. 
He was appointed Grand Almoner of France in 1821. Though 
Lamennais’ brother was his vicar-general, he was an early enemy 
of the Abbé, who, on his return from Rome in September 1524, 
went to live with his brother in his official residence. The grand 
almoner was scandalised at this, and insisted on his leaving the 
house. Lamennais answered, “ Three weeks ago the Pipe pressed 
me to accept an apartment in the Vatican. I thank you for having 
enabled me after so short a lesson to appreciate the differences of 
men and of countries.” The scandalous quarrel alluded to in the 
text was a dispute respecting precedence between him and the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, in consequence of which the clergy did not appear 
at the funeral of Louis XVIII. 

He never -preached, and did not write his own Pastorals ; but, 
says his biographer, “ quel est, & part trois ou quatre exceptions, 
léveque en état décrire un mandement lisible?” (Liographie du 
Clergé contemporain, vi. 284.) 

8 M. pe Virroties. ‘Though never minister, M. de Vitrolles 
was for many years after the Restoration the most able and most 
influential among the political advisers of Charles X. He was the 
author of the pamphlet Du Ministere dans le Gouvernement représen- 
tatif; which was answered by Guizot in another pamphlet, Du Gou- 
vernement representatif et de [Etat actuel de la France, 1816. In his 
Mémoires (i. p. 136) Guizot calls him “a man of intellect and 
courage, ambitious, moving, adroit, and always malcontent, whether 
on his own account or on that of his party.” He was much with 
Lamennais during his last days, but has died since. 

9. FraAyssinous. Frayssinous, Bishop of Hermopolis, was born 
in 1765, and died in 1841. He was one of the leaders in the restora- 
tion of religion in France, by his conferences preached at St. Sulpice 
from 1802 to 1809, and from 1814 to 1822, when he became Bishop 
of Hermopolis. On the appearance of the first volume of the /ssat 
sur UIndifference, he recommended it from the pulpit. In 1818 he 
published Les Vrais Principes de l Eglise gallicane, in which he defends 
the Gallican system and the absolute power of the king. The mi- 
nistry of publie instruction and ecclesiastical affairs was created for 
him, August 26, 1824. Lamennais had published in Latin a little 
treatise, Aphorismata ad juniores Theologos, in which the Gallican 
system was vigorously attacked. It was read with enthusiasm in 
all the seminaries, and Frayssinous declared in the Chamber that he 
had forbidden its perusal by the students. This was the book by 
which Lamennais exercised the most permanent and beneficial in- 
fluence. In January 1828 the Martignac administration succeeded 
that of Villtle, when Frayssinous retired, leaving the ministry of 
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public instruction and the office of Grand Maitre de Université to 
Vatismenil, a Catholic royalist, and that of ecclesiastical affairs to 
Feutrier. (See note 16.) 

10. THe Broruers CLausen. Clausel de Montals, born 1769, 
and advanced to the bishoprie of Chartres 1824, which he resigned 
in 1851. The Abbé Clausel de Coussergues, born 1763, and died 
in 1833 as viear-general of Amiens. The bishop of Chartres was 
originally a friend of Lamennais ; but in 1826 he published a letter, 
addressed to his diocese, on a writing of Lamennais, De la Religion 
considérée dans ses Rapports avec (Etat. In this he was assisted by 
his brother. The Bishop of Chartres was afterwards a vigorous de- 
fender of the liberty of instruction, and of the study of the classics. 

li. Counr Josep De Maistre. Count Joseph de Maistre, born 
at Chambéry, 1754, died 26th February 1821 ; minister of Sardinia 
at St. Petersburg, 1802-1817, where he composed the greater part of 
his writings. His chief political work, Considérations sur la France, 
appeared 1796; it was followed, in LSLO, by the ssai sur le Principe 
genérateur des Constitutions politiques. His political doctrines are 
profoundly religious, and lead necessarily to that view of the Papal 
authority which he defended in his later works. Du Pape was pub- 
lished in 1819, De UEglise Gallicane in 1821, Les Sotrées de St. 

etersbourg, lis most considerable work, in 1821, Lettres sw UIn- 
quisition espagnole in 1822. His work on the philosophy of Bacon 
appeared fifteen years after his death. Of all the writers who de- 
fended society against the Revolution, he did most for the revival of 
Catholic ideas. He was the only French Catholic of his time who 
felt and urged the necessity of an alliance between the Church and 
modern learning. In this respe et he indicated more than he achieved. 
His reading was desultory, and he has too much of the levity and 
unscrupulousne ss of statement which distinguish his infidel adversa- 
nes. For this reason, and because Lamennais appropriated and 
distorted some of his ideas, his influence has not been altogether be- 
neficial, and there is an essential difference between De Maistre and 
those who are ostensibly his disciples. 

12. Tue Count bE Montiosier. The Count de Montlosier was 
born 1755, and died 1838. Before the Revolution, he was chiefly 
known for his geological researches in lis native country, Auvergne. 
In the National Assembly he became famous for a single striking 
passage In a speech in which, speaking of the Bishops, he said, 
“Vous leur otez leur croix dor, ils prendront une croix de bois ; 
c'est la croix de bois qui a sauvé le monde.” In 1794 he emigrated 
to England, where he became acquainted with Burke. and edited, 
until 1800, the Courrier de Londres. On his return to Paris, he be- 
came editor of a weekly journal, the Bulletin de Paris, chiefly devoted 
to attacks on England. His articles were collected in a volume en- 
titled Les Anglais vres @’ Orqueil et de Biere. In order to prepare the 
way for the Empire, Bonaparte desired him to prepare a work on 
the ancient constitution of the French monarchy, its destruction by 
the Revolution, and the merits of the First Consul himself in restor- 
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ing society. Montlosier spent four years on the work, and a com- 
mission reported that it could not be permitted to appear. It ap- 
peared, however, in 1814, under the title of //istoire de la Monarchie 
frangaise ; and it is written in the spirit of a feudal aristocracy as 
against the third estate, the Church, and the Crown. In 1826 he 
published a series of attacks on the supposed pretensions of the 
clergy, denouncing in particular the Jesuits, the Ultramontanism of 
Lamennais, and the influence of the Congregation. This brought 
him into connection with the liberal party, and he became a con- 
tributor to the Constitutionnel. On his deathbed he refused to make 
more than a verbal retractation of whatever was offensive in his 
writings ; and he died, in consequence, without the last Sacraments. 

13. THe “ Concrecation.’ The Congregation was a very insig- 
nificant union of good Catholics, founded by the Duke de Montmo- 
rency, Who imagined that by adopting and applying to the extension 
of religion the organisation ‘and association by which the Encyclopex- 
dists had done so much harm, results equ: ally considerable might be 
attained. Its aim was to strenethen the Bourbons; and increase 
the elements of their popularity by Catholic missions in the country, 
and by a system of Catholic education for young men of good family, 
who were gradually to fill every office of administration or diplo- 
macy, every vacancy in army or navy, to the exclusion of all not 
similar ly educated. 

14. M. Cuarzes DE Rémusat. Charles de Rémusat, born 1797, 
belonged at first to the doctrinaire school, and wrote in the opposi- 
tion press under Villéle, and in the Globe against Lamennais. He 
was minister of the interior under Thiers, in 1840. Since then he 
has devoted himself chiefly to the history of philosophy, and the 
modern history of Engl: und. He published Lives of Abelard (1845), 
Anselm (138. 53), Bacon (1857), and L’ Angleterre au Dix huitieme 
Srecle (1856), 

15. Augustin Tuterry, Augustin Thierry, the founder of the 
modern school of French historians, was born at Blois in 1795, and 
died in 1856. He was attached in early life to St. Simon, whom 
he left in 1817, and began to write in the Censeur Européen. The 
political parties of that day were eager to justify their system by 
appealing to the history of France. This political purpose was also 
the occasion of Thierry’s historical studies about 1820, and it appears 
in all his subsequent writings. His earlier works relate to the great 
medieval contrast of Roman and Teutonic Europe. This autago- 
nism is the key-note of his history of the Norman Conquest (182 2), 
for which he characteristically tells us that he spent four years in 
working up his materials, and only one in collecting them. Shortly 
before his death, he was busy with the plan of once more revising 
this work, in order to bring it into harmony with the religious ideas 
to which he had been converted by Father Gratry, to whose con- 
gregation of Oratorians he bequeathed his library. The problem of 
the relative influence of the Roman and the Teutonic element in the 
middle ages he failed to solve, and it is still the weak point of the 
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French historians. His most valuable and successful labours were 
devoted to the history of the third estate. They were begun in 
1835, at the instigation of Guizot ; and were carried on under the 
affliction of total blindness. 

16. VAbss Frurrier. Feutrier was born 1785, became Vicar- 
General of Paris 1825, and Bishop of Beauvais 1826. The ery 
raised by Montlosier and the Liberals against the Jesuits and the 
Congrevation frightened the government, and some concession was 
resolved on ; a commission, presided over by Quelen, Archbishop of 
Paris, was appointed to examine the state of the seminaries. Among 
other things, it determined “that the state is supreme (exerce la su- 
prématic) in matter of education, even religious and theological.” In 
consequence a decree was promulgated, June 16th, 1828, limiting the 
number of students in seminaries, and depriving the Jouslie of all 
participation in their education. Feutrier, the Bishop of Beauvais, 
obliged the king to sign this ordonnance. Great excitement fol- 
lowed ; most of the Bishops protested ; Laurentie wrote in the Quo- 
tidienne, ** Here is the priest who betrays the sanctuary.” TF eutrier’s 
secretary told the Archbishop of Paris that the clergy were carried 
away by party spirit. The Archbishop answered, * Why not rather 
recognise the Holy Spirit in this unanimity of the whole French 
episcopate !” Another Archbishop replied, in the words of St. Hilary, 
“ Sancticres aures plebis quam corda sacerdotum.’ Lamennais, 1n his 
book on the Progrés de la Révolution (p. 12), denounced Feutrier’s 
conduct as an indigne fourberie. ‘The storm of indignation was the 
cause of Feutrier’s death, June 27, 1830. Ultimately the French 
Bishops came round more or less to his way of thinking. 

17. LAMENNAIS. Lamennais died February 26, 1854, unrecon- 
ciled to the Church. He was born at St. Malo, June 19, 1782 
and ordained priest in 1816. He first resided at La Chénaie in 
1812, and often returned, especially after his second journey to 
Rome. In 1815 he spent seven mouths in london with the Abbe 
Carron. The Hssat sur U Indifference appeared 1817-1820. In 1823 
he was tried for an article in the Drapeau Blanc; at the same time 
he wrote for the Am de la Religion, and other Catholic papers. On 
his return from Rome, in September 1824, he found that most of 
the Catholic journals had been bought up by Villéle. That winter, 
therefore, he started the M/émorial Catholique, chietly in opposition to 
the Ami de la Religion et du Rot, which was edited by the incapable 
Picot. Genoude had broken with Lamennais two years before, and 
had set up the Gazette de France. 

The Avenir, Lamennais’ theocratico-democratic journal, ceased 
to appear November 15, 1851; after which Lamennais went with 
Lacordaire and Montalembert to Rome. His system was censured 
August 15, 1852. He received the breve at Munich, and returned 
to Paris, where he published his retractation, December 11. 

At Munich he appeared profoundly mel: incholy and low-spirited, 
and it was thought that he had already conceived doubts on some 
points of doctrine. He had been much disgusted with several 
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things at Rome, among others, with the feebleness of the College of 
Cardinals. He used to declare that one of them had said to him, 
“Tt is natural that in every congregation there should be some in- 
capable men, ma noi siamo tutti coglioni.”. He was always busy 
reading the life of Savonarola, to whom he compared himself. Sa- 
vonarola “ for years had his own way; at length his innocence, sin- 
cerity, and zeal were too much for his humility. He presumed ; he 
exalted himself against a power which none can assail without mis- 
fortune. He put himself in opposition to the Holy See, and, as some 
say, disobeyed its injunctions. Reform is not wrought out by dis- 
obedience: this was not the way to be the apostle either of Florence 
or of Rome. Then trouble came upon him; a great reaction en- 
sued ; his enemies got the upper hand; he went into extravagances 
himself; the people deserted him; he was put to death, strangled, 
hung on a gibbet, and then burned in the very square where he had 
set fire to the costly furniture of vanity and sin. And then the rich 
and powerful family retu:ned to Florence, and things went on pretty 
much as before” (Newman, Sermons, 1857, p. 254). The Paroles 
dun Croyant were published in 1834, 


A. D. J. 








THE DEVELOPMENT OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 


I po not know how far the bi-monthly Rambler considers 
itself the representative of the opinions and tastes which 
belonged to it in its monthly state of existence, but, as far as 
an individual is concerned, I may be allowed perhaps, without 
determining this question, to express my own particular agree- 
ment with its former self as far as the subject of Gothic 
architecture is concerned. And I think it has been very hardly 
treated by a portion of the reading community, as if its 
writers said what they never did say. ‘The charge has been 
unfairly made, and pertinaciously sustained, that they have 
from the first becn the enemies of Gothic architecture. In 
vain did they publish proposed plans of churches, and prevail 
upon an accomplished Gothic architect to contribute to their 
number,—thus proving, at any rate, that they thought Gothic 
as good as, if not better than, any other architecture ; in vain 
did they, when introducing St. Charles Borromeo’s Jnstruc- 
tions for Ecclesiastical Fabrics and Furniture to the know- 
ledge of this country, declare that they protested against 
nothing in Gothic architecture but the extravagant and whim- 
sical dogmatism of its actual professors. Nothing that they 
could say was able to modify the impression they had given. 
If they criticised Gothic architecture, as propounded in those 
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days, it was because it was made the emblem and advocate 
of a past ceremonial and an extinct nationalism; because its 
professors sacrificed all convenience, all accommodation, to 
their stiff conventional ideas of its proprieties; and because 
they enforced their views with the shallow dogmatism of con- 
ceited ignorance. Therefore the Rambler was put down as 
the enemy of Gothic architecture in general ; because it could 
not go all lengths with the party, therefore, not being with 
it, it was supposed to be against it; and was looked upon with 
anger proportionate to the importance which the partisans at- 
tributed to their movement. ‘Those who thought that Gothic 
architecture was orthodoxy, necessarily thought the /tambler 
favoured heresy; those who saw in the movement the ma- 
chinery for the conversion of the country, of course con- 
sidered it as the enemy of that glorious revolution. Just in 
proportion to the good each admirer expected from the re- 
vival, to such extent did he put down the /@ambler as author 
and advocate of evil. But in all this it was unjustly assailed. 
For myself, admiring Gothic for its artistic and mystical effects 
beyond all other styles, feeling myself impressed by the first 
aspect of the interior of Milan cathedral in a manner that the 
first entry into St. Peter’s at Rome could in no way equal, I 
have still always found it as possible to pray devoutly in the 
Madeleine at Paris as in Amiens cathedral; and have never, 
in my evening examination of conscience, charged myself with 
choosing a less grace before a greater, if I happened to have 
preferred hearing Mass in a mere room to hearing it in a 
Gothic church, or if I had sought a function with florid music 
and fiddle accompaniments, rather than with the harsh mono- 
tony and arbitrary transitions of the Gregorian chant. 

I hope this avowal will not involve me in the penalty of 
being forbidden to offer to the readers of the Rambler my 
thoughts on what may be called the Development of Gothic 
Architecture. Whether the fruit of my thinking is worth 
any thing or not, at least it will prove that a person may concur 
in what the Rambler has been in the practice of saying about 
this style, without being insensible to the charms with which 
so many of our countrymen have been smitten, and without 
standing apart disdainfully from a movement which I never- 
theless am not slow to criticise. And, if this is my state of 
mind, it may have been that of the writers in the Rambler 
also, 

The Gothic movement has progressed beyond the limit at 
which its first authors wished it to stay. No artist would now 
endorse Mr. Wightwick’s Hints to the Young Architect: ‘‘ Ita- 
lian Gothic he will carefully eschew, at least as a model. To 
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the great cathedrals of Germany, France, and Normandy his 
continental Gothic studies will be confined; nor will he for- 
get, even in perusing them, that Ingland is, after all, more 
especially the school in which Gothic architecture develops 
itself with the most essential truth.” Pugin, though his 
French extraction might have been expected to give him a 
leaning towards French Gothic; and though in his early works 
—notably in the cathedral at Birmingham—he discovered a 
partiality to the peculiarities of French and German arrange- 
ment and principles, yet soon changed his mind, and appa- 
rently became more and more exclusiv e, national, and English 
to the end of his life; and seems at last to have entertained a 
positive preference for the low wooden roofs, irregular plan, 
and encumbered perspective, that are so common in our old 
country churches, over the airy simplicity of continental Go- 
thic. The impulse of the powerful mind of this great genius 
has continued to make itself felt among Catholic architects ; 
and there is scarcely one that dares emancipate himself from 
the traditions imposed by him. 

But outside our communion the case is different; there 
eclecticism is openly proclaimed to be the common-sense 
principle of art, and is most successfully exhibited in realised 
form in Mr. Scott's design for the Foreign Office. Mr. Petit, 
whose Architectural Studies in France entitle him toa high place 
among the liberal Gothic revivalists, on the Pre-Raphaelite 
principle, recommends to members of the Anglican communion 
a return, not to the Gothic style, but to that out of which the 
Gothic grew; not, indeed, to our Norman or earlier Saxon, 
but to the “ foreign fashions” which he finds in the south of 
France. His pet style is a restoration of the Romanesque 
domed buildings in three compartinents—the pier, the arch, 
and the cupola; this seems to him the truest compromise be- 
tween Gothic and Classical art. He would have no servile 
imitation; for “a revived style must show changes, and those 
not for the worse, accommodating itself to a new state of 
existence: the revivers of the Classical style never thought of 
confusing their works with those of the ancients ;” they did 
not aspire to be counterfeiters or fac-simile makers, but ar- 
tists. Mr. Petit proves that the Gothic style is not fit for the 
Anglican service by a pretty story. A man, he tells us, asked 
the Pope for absolution for a murder he intended to cominit, 
and made the same request after its commission; but the 
second time he was simply told that he had done well in 
assassinating the enemy of the Church. ‘ This Christian 
feeling,” says Mr. Petit, ‘is not one that we should wish to 
see revived, even if its revival mighi be accompanied by that 
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of the purest Gothic. . . . . If I should any where allude to 
differences of ceremonial, it is only that | may point out the 
absurdity of imitating buildings adapte <l to one form of wor- 
ship in those which we want for another.” Mr. Petit appa- 
rently has some obscure suspicion that Gothie churches are 
peculiarly adapted to giving absolution for crimes before they 
are committed, and so, perhaps, founds his advocacy of a 
modification of Gothic rather upon doctrinal than eesthetical 
grounds. Not so, however, Mr. Street, who, if | remember 
rightly, gave evidence of great architectural talent both in a 
plan for the Foreign Office and in a design for the Memorial 
Church at Constantinople. He criticises our Cisalpine styles, 
advocates the introduction of the Italian Gothic on principles 
of taste, and has shown in his original drawings a complete 
mastery of its characteristics. Mr. Fergusson is another who 
has contributed to this tendency of taste: and among ourselves, 
Mr. Wigley, though I cannot compliment him much on the 
church he has built at Rome, yet evinces in his writings an 
intclligent appreciation of the principles of Italian Gothic, 
and, by his useful if inelegant translation of St. Charles’s /n- 
structions, has done some thing towards inoculating Catholics 
with more liberal feelings. The numbers of Catholics who 
have travelled into Italy, and seen with their own eyes the 
beauties and defects of the Gothic of that country, constitute 
another element of change; and though all buildings in that 
style leave something to desiderate, yet they reveal an idea 
much more sublime, if more iadeGiuite, than that of other 
styles. Such persons are led to feel that the Classical and 
the Lombard schools attained perfection, expressed what they 
had to express, and accomplished their purpose. Gothic 
never did so; it always left a place for longing. The ideal 
beauty that it alms at is unapproachable; hence the enthu- 
siasm with which it may still be worked, and the true develop- 
ments which it promises to men of genius. 

Writers like Petit, Street, and Fergusson have approached 
the subject of architecture in the same spirit that Cuvier and 
Owen approach the animal frame. ‘To their eyes the great 
original works of architecture spring up like a natural pro- 
duction of the soil,—they scarcely look upon them as works 
of manual labour and calculation. "It is long before they think 
of examining the mechanical structure; and when they do, 
they take its perfections for granted, as they do those of any 
other natural object of spontaneous growth. They do not 
criticise so much as observe the “‘ intuitive unerring know- 
ledge of construction and decoration ;” or, if they do criticise 
any ’ irregularity, they do it as reverently as they would judge 
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nature herself: as in nature, they look for the typical form, 
not in one example, but in many. This feeling goes far to 
excuse our facsimile-making architects; if they considered 
the models of the twelfth or thirteenth centuries as produc- 
tions of nature, they did not transgress the fundamental prin- 
ciples of art in imitating them. 

The investigators of the natural history of architecture 
have traced it up to four different originals; Pugin gave 
them the idea of looking for its birth, not in the fancy of 
man, but in the necessities of materials. ‘The Egyptian was 
not led into his massive style by any d-priori preference for 
it, but because his first temple was a cavern, whose character 
he wished to reproduce in all his after-buildings; the Per- 
sian and Greek architecture was founded on no original innate 
preference for the parallelogram, but because the wooden 
beams which were used for construction first of all determined 
the general character of the style. So the Gothic architect 
was actuated by no predetermined theory of aspiring vertical 
lines, but he was gradually led into the system by the struc- 
tural necessities of the pointed arch. Hence architecture is 
traced to no innate principle working in us @ priori, but to 
the outward accidental determining models—the cave, the 
tent, the beam, and the arch. And although these four ori- 
ginals have been developed into four styles as distinct as pos- 
sible, so that no taste could be so cosmopolite and eclectic as 
to wish to jumble together the cavernous Egyptian temple, 
the tent-like Buddhist dome, the Grecian colonnade, and the 
Gothic pinnacled and buttressed arcade, yet these styles, in 
their sources, in the reason of things, and in the innate prin- 
ciples of beauty, cannot be said to exclude one another, or to 
defy ainalgamation. ‘The origin of the styles was an external 
accident, and cannot be erected into a universal and necessary 
system. We can never say that it is impossible to mix the 
arcuated and trabeated systems,—to correct the verticalness 
of Gothic by an admixture of the horizontal element of Clas- 
sical architecture. Facts would be against us. The sacro speco 
of Subiaco is as real a cavern as that of Elephanta, or as any 
on the Nile; and yet it is as real Gothic as Salisbury Ca- 
thedral. The church of St. Eustache is beyond comparison 
the finest ecclesiastical interior in Paris; yet it is in a ‘‘ de- 
based” style, and mixes up the beam with the arch almost as 
completely as Sir Christopher Wren’s admirable little church 
of St. Stephen in Walbrook. ‘The Arabian dome is adapted 
to Gothic with marvellous success in the interior of St. An- 
tonio at Padua, and in the exterior of the Duomo of Florence. 
These examples disprove the assertion that there is any radi- 
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cal incompatibility in the first ideas of the four styles, what- 
ever there may be in the styles as developed into their per- 
fection. 

The necessities of materials, the original models, the pur- 
pose to be compassed, and the ground to be covered, have 
much to do with the common sense of art, but very little 
with the abstract principles of beauty, which may have been 
wakened and brought out into consciousness by the combina- 
tions thus accidentally originated, but cannot be governed by 
them. It is impossible, for instance, that the controversy, 
how much development is to be given to horizontal features 
in Gothic architecture, should be determined by the fact, 
real or supposed, that the horizontal line is the characteristic 
of the beam, and is therefore only to be developed in tra- 
beated or classical architecture. As little can the theory that 
the first idea of the cupola was taken from the tent deter- 
mine the inconsistency of the dome with the real principles of 
Gothic beauty. Such inconsistency may exist, but it cannot 
be determined by such exceedingly material and accidental 
arguments. We should rather look for the historical de- 
velopment of the styles, and seek for those critical periods 
when principles seemingly contradictory were admitted or 
rejected. 

Let us, then, examine the struggles of the vertical and 
horizontal principles in Gothic architecture. Gothic began 
by adopting the whole arrangement of the church such as 
we see it in Lombardy, and as it is described and prescribed 
in St. Charles’s rules, only replacing the cupola by the tower 
and spire, and substituting the vertical for the horizontal 
principle, which still lingered in the Lombard and Roman- 
esque architecture, and consequently adopting the pointed 
instead of the round arch; hence came an unlimited power 
of vaulting, increased height of roof, lightness and reed-like 
elasticity of pier (Goethe, by the by, compares the shafts to 
tobacco-pipes), shooting up into the arch, and continuing its 
flight to the roof; hence, by easy changes, the enlargement 
of the spaces for light, leading to the tempering its glare with 
painted glass, and the various products of groining, pendant, 
mullion, tracery, flying-buttress, pinnacle and spire, and the 
life and animation, the vigour and freshness, the exulting 
consciousness of power, the luxuriance, rivalling nature her- 
self, that pervade the whole pile. ‘The upward spring, the 
vertical tendency, is the key to the whole change from the 
horizontal lines, circular arches, and expanding cupola of the 
Lombard, to the pointed arches, aspiring vaults, and intri- 
cate tracery of the Gothic. 
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But now, in the conflict of these two principles there 
must have been a time when they were balanced,—when the 
horizontal and vertical, the ‘‘ trabeated” and the ‘‘ arcuated” 
systems were fighting for supremacy, and were being com- 
bined with more or less felicity. Is this transition style more 
or less perfect than those which preceded and followed it ? 

Let us for the time put aside the Italian Gothic, which 
never freed itself from the supremacy of the horizontal prin- 
ciple, and examine only the Cisalpine specimens, continental 
or Iinglish, of the style. I assert, then, that by far the most 
magnificent development of Gothic was in that early period 
of its triumphs, in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, when 
it had not liberated itself from the horizontal traditions of 
its parent Romanesque. In the ‘ early English,” and in 
the corresponding French styles, one seems to discover the 
point of uncertainty and struggle between the horizontal 
and vertical systems: in some instances the horizontal line is 
predominant, not only in the subordinate divisions, but also 
in the main outlines, as in the facade of Notre Dame at 
Paris; but generally it is much more subdued, and only 
brought out in a well-marked arcade, a heavy string-course, 
or a notable cornice. In the struggle, the vertical system 
gradually gained the day; and the ambition of the later Gothic 
architects seems to have been to eliminate every thing that 
should remind one of the horizontal principle. In the exte- 
rior this was not possible, the long summit of nave and choir 
could not be otherwise than horizontal; but in the interior 
the vertical element was completely triumphant, till the flam- 
boyant style banished the horizontal element from the eye, 
and produced the reedy interiors of Louvain and Orleans, 
without a capital or a string-course visible in the perspective 
to break the monotony of the ascending lines. 

By some secret sympathy, the style which amalgamates 
the horizontal and vertical principles, and that which aims at 
isolating the vertical principle from all admixture, are dis- 
tinguished by their own characteristic systems of ornamenta- 
tion. It is evident that you can either carve your ornaments 
on the building as it stands, by paring away what is super- 
fluous, or can plaster them on afterwards as an addition and 
after-thought. There are, then, two kinds of ornamentation, 
that of subtraction and that of addition: the first, being ob- 
liged to respect the strength of the lower parts of the build- 
ing, and only being able to pare away at will where the walls 
have less to support, gives the appearance of increasing light- 
ness as you ascend,—it is tapering and aspiring, there is no- 
thing overhanging, no projection unsupported by pilaster or 
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buttress; while the system of addition delights in projections, 
in heavy cornices, in well-marked horizontal features, in the 
appearance of weight above, as if to keep things in their 
place by pressure. By an easy development the ornament 
of subtraction is reduced to a system of paneling, while the 
ornament of addition may luxuriate in patches of purpose- 
less sculpture ; but the former style is mechanical, the latter 
always more or less artistic. ‘The ornament of subtraction 
seems proper to the vertical style, that of addition to the 
horizontal. 

Without drawings, it is difficult to make my meaning 
quite clear; but the divergence of the two principles may 
be traced in the way of treating the circular window which 
was universal in the facade of Lombard and Romanesque 
churches. It was there treated as a simple feature, inserted 
above the central door, with no attempt at apology or harmony. 
The same feeling prevailed through the first period of Gothic 
architecture. In the fagade of Notre Dame at Paris, in the 
transept fronts at Chartres, in the south transept of York, 
and in all buildings of that pure period, the circular window 
is put in naturally and simply, without a thought of its being 
a discord requiring to be prepared and resolved,—if we may 
borrow a musical phrase to express the feeling with which it 
afterwards came to be regarded. In this style there was a 
love for circular panels: they were placed in the spandrels 
of arches, on the face of buttresses, on any part of the wall 
that required to be made very prominent. Their use may 
be studied on the fagade of Peterborough Cathedral. But 
as the vertical system prevailed, eyes educated in that prin- 
ciple saw in these features only circular plates put up at 
random, aud not growing out of other parts of the design. | 
recollect when I first saw Italian Gothic, in the not very bril- 
liant facade of Como Cathedral, it struck me as a mere wall, 
without buttresses to speak of, with doors and windows pierced 
in it, and ornaments stuck on in a way that seemed to have 
no necessary connection with the design, to which any other 
shape or position of door or window, or niche, or ornamental 
panel, would have appeared quite as concordant. ‘The orna- 
ments did not seem to my eye governed by the elevation, 
but the elevation a mere vehicle to display the exquisite or- 
naments, as in a shop-window, 

How, then, did the developers of the vertical — 
deal with the rose window? ‘They tried all sorts cf ways 
bring it into a general system of paneling. First, they on 
legs to it, by flanking it with columns and throwing an arch 
over it; or if it was high up in the gable, they put a spherical 
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triangle round it, to harmonise it with the external contour 
of the wall. ‘These contrivances failing to satisfy them, they 
at last reduced the rose window to a mere portion of the 
tracery of a large pointed window, that is, to a member of 
the paneling. Thus it lost all its importance, and, in Kng- 
land, was suppressed when the geometrical window-tracery 
went out of fashion. It was continued in France, not as a 
window complete in itself, but as the chief feature of an or- 
dinary arched window with straight sides; and as all syste- 
matic paneling belongs to the ornament of subtraction, the 
whole idea and feeling of the circular window was changed. 
In the Italian and early French facades it is always an orna- 
ment of addition, 

I may attempt to explain how the system of panels grows 
out of the vertical principle. As the vertical pressure in 
a Gothie building is concentrated in a few points, marked 
by piers and buttresses, all the space between being left for 
arch, or window, or ornamental wall; and as the strength was 
materially increased by putting great weights on these verti- 
cal supports, from which the idea of pinnacles was developed, 
—the general skeleton of a Gothic building came to be, not 
a series of vertical lines bound together at the top by a strong 
horizontal member, but a series of such lines bound together 
in the middle by arches; the skeleton was not a sturdy set of 
posts and rails, like the temples of Pastum from a distance, 
but a stack of hop-poles twined together with vine, like the 
spire of Strasburg as seen from the surrounding country. 
Now the tendency of all art is to reproduce in details the 
ideal of the whole. No wonder, then, that in the “‘ perpen- 
dicular” and ‘ flamboyant” developments the vertical lines of 
the buttresses were repeated over the intermediate surfaces, 
and the idea of the skeleton carried out in the flesh and fibre. 
All the walls were ruled over with these lines, connected at 
intervals by arched mouldings as by garlands; some of the 
spaces were pierced and became windows, the rest were only 
cut to a shallow depth, and became panels. 

but this development ruined Gothic architecture. It was 
a deep degradation from its former simplicity. The more im- 
perfect a being is, the more do its individual parts resemble 
each other, and the more do these parts resemble the whole. 
The more perfect the being, the more dissimilar are its parts. 
In the former case the parts are more or less a repetition of 
the whole ; in the latter case they are totally unlike the whole. 
The more the parts resemble each other, the less subordina- 
tion is there of one to the other; and it is subordination of 
parts that indicates the highest grade of organisation. 
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Even after the vertical lines of buttress and pinnacle were 
well developed, the great heavy lead roof seemed, on a side 
view, to give a reason for them by giving them a weight to 
support. It had the same effect as the heavy cornice of 
Classical art. Mr. Street affirms, quite wrongly in my opi- 
nion, that the northern roofs have a vertical effect: this may 
be true for the steep sides of the gable end; but for the side 
view, the broad band of heavy lead colour, the broader the 
steeper the roof, is the chief horizontal feature, and the only 
one that reconciles the eye to the endless series of vertical 
lines. But when, for economy, or in order to give a com- 
plete triumph to the vertical principle, the steep roof was 
cut down, flattened, and concealed behind the parapet, and 
the buttresses and pinnacles left standing out naked against 
the sky like scaffolding-poles, it was soon felt that some com- 
pensation was required. This was sought, and partly found, 
in attracting the eye to the details of the paneling ; the end- 
less repetition of the same form in the parts seemed to ac- 
count for it in the whole. ‘Thus the style which is symbolised 
in Henry VII.’s chapel grew out of that which is exempli- 
fied in the magnificent abbey-church of Westminster. In 
the abbey the ascending lines of the buttresses and pinnacles 
are capped and weighted with the enormous cornice of the 
great leaden roof; in the chapel the thin pinnacles stand 
pertly out against the sky, and the unfinished outline is filled 
up with an incrustation of minute paneling.* 

In Italian Gothic there were never the vast roofs to which 
we are accustomed; but their absence was compensated by 
the great development of the cornice. When the cornice was 
discarded, the same result followed as in England: witness 
the Duomo of Milan, which externally, perhaps, is the most 
unartistic sugar-palace or ice-pavilion conceivable, but inter- 
nally the very finest conception ever realised by Gothic art. 
Externally, the main idea of the architect was to suppress 


* Of course I do not mean to say that paneling is peculiar to the later 
Gothic styles. It is found in Classical architecture, in Lombard, and in the first 
Gothic ; but in Lombard and early Gothic it is subordinate to the arcade, and 
rather used to mark architectural divisions, and to fix the attention on the most 
important parts of the design, than as the final cause of the elevation, as it be- 
comes in the Gothic of Henry VII.’s chapel and of the Houses of Parliament. 
No doubt this exuberance of ornament was prepared for by the rich facades of 
the first Gothic, where arcades and bosses and panels are crowded together so 
as to leave no space of wall blank. But this was a mere exuberance of power ; 
each separate feature was distinct and independent. The ornament was not formed 
by a mechanical ruling of lines, but by the free hand and artistic eye The ver- 
tical lines were so little cared for, that very often there was no attempt to preserve 
even an analogous and multiple number, much less the same number, in the super- 
imposed features: five arches above occupying the same space as three or two 


below quite destroy all idea of vertical unity. 


_ 
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every horizontal feature: no dark roof to back up the thin 
outline of the weak pinnacles that stand out so painfully 
against the deep blue sky; the walls covered with paneling, 
which is continued to the top without any decided line of 
parapet or cornice, and finishes in a rough serrated line of 
small gables, restless and wanting in the repose that a true 
horizontal feature alone can give. Even the string-courses 
are frittered away by a continuous trefoil arcading on their 
under side. Great flying buttresses span the aisles; and 
then in the clerestory is repeated exactly what we have seen 
below,—the same paneling, the same parapet, the same light 
pinnacles ; and then another set of flying buttresses and an- 
other clerestory finish off the elevation with a third edition 
of the same features. Even in the transoms of the great 
windows of the external aisles the horizontal line which we 
might expect is replaced by a line of tracery, surmounted in 
each light by a crocketed canopy running up into the light 
above. Altogether an effect of a prodigious number and re- 
petition of vertical lines is produced ; and yet the real arrowy 
flight, the true characteristic of Gothic architecture, is alto- 
gether lost; “ the effect of the entire building is rather hori- 
zontal and depressing than otherwise.” ‘‘ Extremes meet; 
and so the attempt to avoid absolute horizontal lines has 
completely failed.” Such is Mr. Street’s judgment of this 
celebrated exterior, which has every advantage of climate, 
material, and size in its favour, and in spite of all is a most 
striking failure. 

But the interior! No one but a poet could represent in 
words the overpowering grandeur of the view as you enter 
the western doorways—the only entrance left by the architect, 
as if he would not allow the first impression to be other than 
the best. The immense height and length; the five aisles, the 
two outside being lower than the second and fourth, each of 
which, like the central aisle, has a clerestory to itself; the 
immense windows of the external aisles and of the apse, filled 
with gorgeous stained glass; the four rows of little clerestory 
windows up aloft, diffusing a deep orange light; the rich 
colour of the half-transparent alabaster of which the whole is 
built ;—all contribute to the effect, but they are not enough to 
account for the whole. Bourges Cathedral has five aisles, ar- 
ranged in the same way, and may compete in loftiness, if not 
in length, with Milan; Chartres is even richer in the tones of 
its painted windows; Amiens and Cologne are purer in their 
style, and as perfect in their construction; yet none of these 
approach in interior effect to Milan. ‘The grand secret is, 
that the horizontal principle, totally eliminated from the 
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exterior, receives a prodigious development in the interior. 
‘The enormous supercapitals of the piers give the effect of a 
cornice, broken indeed by the arches, but reunited in the 
perspective, and by its importance reducing all the vertical 
members to a proportionate insignificance. Whether the Ger- 
man architect was impressed with the significance of the Clas- 
sical rule, to let no arch spring directly from the capital of a 
column, but from an entablature or piece of architrave above 
it; or whether he had seen and appreciated the effect of 
the supercapitals in the portico of the cathedral at Halle in 
Swabia ;* or whether his own genius led him to the discovery, 

—he seems to me to have solved the great question of the 
importance of the horizontal feature in the Gothic interior. 
Over the usual foliated cap of his magnificently lofty piers 
he has added a kind of octagonal turret, each face of which 
is occupied by a rich niche of ever-varied design, containing 
a statue, sometimes of great merit. Seen in perspective, 
these supercapitals constitute a horizontal band about twenty 
feet tall, extending the whole length of the church. Almost 
all the internal sculpture i is gathered up in them, so that in 
all respects they become the most important feature in the 
church,—a broad band of ornament running all round the 
nave, choir, and transept, attracting and fixing the attention 
from the first. If Heinrich of Gmunden had given as great 
a development to cornice or roof in the exterior of his ca- 
thedral as to the entablature over the columns in the inte- 
rior, the outside would probably have been as original and 
as magnificent as the inside: the proper development of the 
horizontal features would have released him from the neces- 
sity of covering his walls with panels, and of frittering away 
both his money and his genius in a loosely-organised mass of 
details. 

How radically incongruous the rule-and-compass system 
of paneling is with the strong development of horizontal 
features, is shown by the example of the clock-tower of the 
Houses of Parliament. At first sight nothing can be finer 
than a tall tower with deep machicolations, an overhanging 
parapet, and a heavy roof. What beautiful specimens have 
we seen in Italy and Belgium,—the great campanile and 
the tower of the Uffizi at Florence; the old beffrot of Ghent, 
before the reformed corporation replaced the old top by the 
present cast-iron abomination; and the graceful overhanging 
towers of Warwick Castle! But in all these the architects 
wisely omitted the eternal repetition of paneling: if there 


* One of these is figured in Heideloff’s Ornamentik des Mittelalters, Heft v. 
pl. 4. The date of the building is 1156. 
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were ornaments, they were arcades, not panels; there was no 
endeavour to break up plain surfaces, but, on the contrary, 
the effect of breadth and dignity was sedulously preserved, to 
keep the substructure in harmony with the overhanging crown. 
In the Houses of Parliament the two incongruous systems are 
united; and the result is that wonderful tower, which, in 
spite of its beauty of detail, is nothing better than a gigantic 
Chinese kitchen-clock for the million. 

My conclusion is this: the horizontal—TI will not call it 
the trabeated—principle prevailed in the Lombard, the Ro- 
manesque, and the Norman, three cognate styles which mark 
the same artistic periods in Italy, France, and England. In 
the Gothic, which grew out of these styles, the horizontal 
principle was still struggling with the vertical. In Italy, so 
far as the national Gothic was concerned, the horizontal 
principle was never conquered; in France, Germany, and 
Ingland it was beaten out of the field. But almost all edu- 
cated and artistic tastes prefer that style where it yet main- 
tains an equal combat, and confess that as it was eliminated, 
so architecture degenerated. Where it was restored, wholly 
or in part, architecture revived. ‘To such happy and hardy 
renovations we owe the overwhelming interior of Milan, the 
magnificent interior of St. Eustache at Paris, and the well- 
developed cornice which surmounts the aisles of the apse at 
Orleans,—perhaps the only part of that ill-used church which 
deserves any study. 

‘The development of the horizontal features that I have re- 
commended is a different thing from the technically trabeated 
construction of which we may find a multitude of examples, 
generally in small adjuncts. ‘The north and south porches of 
Chartres Cathedral, the aisles of Rosslyn Chapel, the curious 
and beautiful gallery supported on detached shafts which 
threads the aisles of Rouen Cathedral at mid height, and winds 
gracefully round the columns, are instances in point. ‘The 
flat stones of altars are often laid on the capitals of short 
columns, as are also pulpits and balustrades. All these have 
good effect in their place; but they exemplify the trabeated 
construction, as distinguished from the more ideal horizontal 
principle. It is this last that I would affirm ought to be deve- 
loped,—by cornices and arcades outside, by the development 
of capitals and strongly marked string-courses inside, and, 
especially, in a building of sufficient pretence, by working 
out the magnificent idea of Milan Cathedral, and replacing 
the Classical entablature by the Gothic supercapital. 


D B. 
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THE ANCIENT SAINTS. No. L. 


I conreEss to a delight in reading the lives, and dwelling on 
the characters and actions, of the saints of the first ages, such 
as I receive from none besides them; and for this reason, 
because we know so much more about them than about the 
saints who come after them. People are variously consti- 
tuted; what influences one does not influence another. There 
are persons of warm imaginations, who can easily picture to 
themselves what they never saw. They can at will see angels 
and saints hovering over them when they are in church; they 
see their lineaments, their features, their motions, their ges- 
tures, their smile or their grief. They can go home and 
draw what they have seen, from the vivid memory of what, 
while it lasted, was so transporting. Iam not one of such; 
I am touched by my five senses, by what my eyes behold and 
my ears hear. Iam touched by what I read about, not by 
what I myself create. As faith need not lead to practice, so 
in me imagination does not lead to devotion. I gain more 
from the life of our Lord in the Gospels than from a treatise 
de Deo. I gain more from three verses of St. John than from 
the three points of a meditation. I like a Spanish crucifix of 
painted wood more than one from Italy which is made of 
gold. I am more touched by the Seven Dolours than by the 
Immaculate Conception; I am more devout to St. Gabriel 
than to a seraph. I love St. Paul more than one of those 
first Carmelites, his contemporaries, whose names and acts no 
one ever heard of; I feel affectionately towards the Alex- 
andrian Dionysius, I do homage to St. George. I do not say 
that my way is better than another’s; but it is my way, and 
an allowable way. And it is the reason why I am so speci- 
ally attached to the saints of the third and fourth century, 
because we know so much about them. ‘They have written 
autobiography on a large scale; they have given us their 
own histories, their thoughts, words, and actions, in a num- 
ber of goodly folios, productions which are in themselves some 
of their meritorious works. 

I do not know where else to find the daily life, the secret 
heart, of such favoured servants of God, unveiled to their de- 
vout disciples in such completeness and fidelity. Modern 
times afford one or two instances of the kind: St. Theresa is 
one of them; St. Francis de Sales is another: still, on the 
whole, what should we have known of the generality of the 
great saints of the last centuries, had we been left to them- 
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selves for the information ?* There is one circumstance, in- 
deed, which tells in their favour; we have their portraits. 
This, I grant, is in favour of the moderns; certainly we have 
no idea at all of the personal appearance, the expression of 
countenance or the bearing of St. Athanasius or St. Hilary. 
It is assuredly a great point, if the case be so, that we have 
likenesses of the modern saints. But I am not sure that we 
have; often there was no attempt at all made to take their 
likenesses in their lifetime; sometimes they would not let 
themselves be taken when there was. St. Philip Neri once 
caught an artist in the very commission of that great offence, 
and stopped him; and the unfinished picture hangs up to this 
day at the Pellegrini, a memorial of a painter’s devotion and 
a saint’s modesty. Sometimes, again, there may be a good 
likeness; but, however interesting in itself, it was taken be- 
fore the saint’s conversion, and can only satisfy a human curi- 
Osity : sometimes it was taken, indeed, but has been lost, and 
the copies, if there are any, are not to be trusted. Sometimes 
the artist’s veneration has idealised the countenance, or the 
popular demand has vulgarised it. How has a devout poetry 
embellished some of the ordinary portraits of the great St. 
Carlo! how does the original likeness of St. Ignatius differ 
from the military countenance and figure which ordinary pen- 
cils have bestowed upon him! You cannot thus wander from 
the original, in the new edition you put to press of St. Cyril 
or the blessed 'Theodoret. 

I repeat, what I want to trace and study is the hidden life, 
or the interior, as it is called, of such glorious creations of 
God ; and this I] gain with difficulty from mere biographies. 
Those biographies are most valuable both as being true and 
as being edifying; they are true to the letter, as far as they 
record facts and acts; I know it: but actionsare not enough 
for sanctity ; we must have saintly motives; and as to these 
motives, the actions themselves seldom carry them along with 
them. In consequence, they are often supplied simply by 
the biographer, and with good reason supplied, from the cer- 
tainty which he feels that since it is the act of a saint which 
he is describing, it must be asaintly act. Properly and natu- 
rally supplied, I grant: but I can do that as well as he; and 
ought to do it for myself, and shall be sure to do it. The 
biographer is no longer a mere witness and reporter; he has 
become a commentator. He gives me no insight into the 
saint’s interior; he does but tell me to infer that the saint 
acted supernaturally from the reason of the case, or to hold 
_ * I set aside visions, ecstasies, prophecies, and other supernatural writ- 
ings. 
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it on faith because he has been canonised. When I read in 
such a life, “ The saint, when asked a question, was silent 
from humility,” or ‘* from compassion for the ignorance of the 
speaker,” or ‘fin order to give him a gentle rebuke,”—I find 
& motive assigned, whichever of the three is selected, which 
is the biographer’s own, and perhaps has two chances to one 
against its being the right one. We read of an occasion on 
which St. Athanasius said nothing, but smiled, when a ques- 
tion was put to him: it was another saint who asked the 
question, and who has recorded the smile; but he does not 
more than doubtfully explain it. Many a biographer would 
out of picty have pronounced the reason of that smile. I 
should not blame him for doing so: but it was more than he 
could do as a biographer ; he w ould do it, not as an historian, 
but as a spiritual writer. 

On the other hand, when a saint is himself the speaker, 
he interprets his own action; and that is what I find done in 
such fullness in the case of those early luminaries of the 
Church to whom I am referring. I want to hear a saint 
converse; I am not content to look at him as a statue; his 
words are the index of his hidden life, as far as that life can 
be known to man, for *f out of the abundance of the heart 
the mouth speaketh.” ‘This is why I exult in the folios of the 
Fathers. I am not obliged to read the whole of them, I read 
what! can and am content. Though 1 may not have advanced 
into their zzterior more than a certain way, still, what I have 
read is good so far as it goes. It does not derogate from the 
reality of such knowledge and love of a saint as I have got 
from what I have read already of his writings, that there is 
much more of those writings to be read and much more of 
him to be loved. Cannot we know and love the King of 
Saints? Yet we always can know more, and gain further 
motives for loving Him. 

Now the ancient saints have left behind them just that 
kind of literature which more than any other represents the 
abundance of the heart, which more than any other approaches 
to conversation ; | mean correspondence. Why is it that we 
fee] an interest in Cicero which we cannot feel in Demos- 
thenes or Plato? Plato is the very type of soaring philo- 
sophy, and Demosthenes of forcible eloquence ; Cicero is 
something more than orator and sage; he is not a mere ideal- 
ity, he is a man and a brother; he is one of ourselves. We 
do not merely believe it, or infer it, but we have the endur- 
ing and living evidence of it—how ? Jn his letters. He can 
be studied, criticised if you will; but still dwelt upon and 
loved. Now the case of the ancient saints is parallel to that 
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of Cicero. We have their letters in a marvellous profusion. 
We have above 400 letters of St. Basil’s; above 200 of St. 
Augustine’s. St. Chrysostom has left us about 240; St. Gre- 
gory Nazianzen the same number; Pope St. Gregory as 
many as 840. St. Nilus close on 1400; St. Isidore, 1440. 
The blessed ‘Theodoret, 146; St. Leo, 140; St. Cyprian, 80 or 
90; St. Paulinus, 50; St. Jerome, above 100. St. Bernard, 
the last of the fathers, supplies 444; and St. Anselm, the first 
of the schoolmen, nearly the same number. I am _ passing 
beyond the early saints; but they all belong to one school of 
literature, which is now well-nigh extinct. 

These letters are of very various characters, compared one 
with another: a large portion of them were intended simply 
for the parties to w yhom they are addressed ; a large portion 
consist of brief answers to questions asked of the writer, or a 
few words of good counsel or spiritual exhortation, disclosing 
his character either by the topic selected, or his mode of deal- 
ing with it. Many are doctrinal; great numbers, again, are 
strictly ecclesiastical and ex cathedrd. Many are historical 
and biographical; some might be called state-papers; some 
narrate public transactions, and how the writer felt towards 
them, or why he took part in them. Pope Gregory’s epis- 
tles give us the same sort of insight into the holy solicitude 
for the universal Christian people which possessed him, that 
minute vigilance, yet comprehensive superintendence of the 
chief pastor, which in a very different field of labour is seen 
in the Duke of Wellington’s despatches on campaign, which 
tell us so much more about him than any panegyrical sketch. 
Those of St. Isidore and St. Nilus consist of little more than 
one or two terse, pithy, pregnant sentences, which may be 
called sermonets, and are often as vivid as if we heard them. 
St. Chrysostom’s are for the most part crowded into the three 
memorable years in which the sufferings of exile gradually 
ripened into a virtual martyrdom. Others, as some of those 
of St. Jerome and St. Ambrose, are meditations on mystical 
subjects. Those of St. Dionysius of Alexandria, which are 
but fragments, recount the various trials of the time, and are 
marked with a vigorous individuality which invests the narra- 
tive with an interest far higher than historical. 

This manifestation of themselves the ancient saints carry 
with them into other kinds of composition, where it was less 
to be expected. Instead of writing formal doctrinal treatises, 
they write controversy ; and their controversy, again, is cor- 
respondence. They mix up their own persons, natural and 
supernatural, with the didactic or polemical works which 
engaged them. ‘Their authoritative declarations are written, 
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not on stone tablets, but on what Scripture calls “ the fleshly 
tables of the heart.” ‘The line of their discussion traverses a 
region rich and interesting, and opens on those who follow 
them in it a succession of instructive views as to the aims, 
the difficulties, the disappointments, under which they jour- 
neyed on heavenward, their care of the brethren, their appre- 
hension of living teachers of error. Dogma and proof are at 
the same time hagiography. ‘They do not write a summa theo- 
logie, or draw out a catena, or pursue a single thesis through 
the stages of a scholastic disputation. They wrote for the 
occasion, and seldom on a carefully-digested plan. 

The same remark holds of their comments upon Scripture. 
A speaker and an audience are prominent throughout them ; 
and we gain an insight into their own character and the cir- 
cumstances of their times, while we are indoctrinated in the 
sacred text. When Pope Gregory comments upon Kzechiel, 
he writes about the Lombards, his own people, and himself. 
What a vivid idea we have of St. Chrysostom! partly from 
his style, partly from his matter; yet we derive it from his 
formal expositions of Scripture. His expositions are dis- 
courses ; his discourses, whether he will or no, are manifes- 
tations. St. Gregory Nazianzen has written discourses too, 
by means of which he has gained for himself the special title 
of * Theologus ;” yet these same orations give us also a large 
range of information about his own life, his kindred and 
friends, his feelings and his fortunes; and, as if this were not 
enough, he has bequeathed to us, besides his letters, his 
poems, a huge collection of miscellaneous verse, full of him- 
self and his times. ‘They are his confessions. 

Here I am reminded of the celebrated work of St. Au- 
gustine’s which bears that name, and which has no parallel 
in sacred literature. Of the same character are portions of 
the correspondence of St. Basil, and, again, of St. Jerome. 
It is remarkable, on the other hand, that certain ancient 
writers, who, able and learned as they are, have no title to be 
called saints, such as Tertullian and Eusebius, afford as few 
instances as possible in their works, as far as I know, of that 
tenderness and simplicity of character which leads their saintly 
contemporaries to an unstudied self-manifestation. 

It is perhaps presumptuous in me to have spoken of the 
Fathers thus universally, and I may have made mistakes in 
detail; but I have confidence in my general principle, and its 
general exemplification in their case. Words are the expo- 
nents of thoughts, and a silent saint is the object of faith 
rather than of affection. If he speaks, then we have the ori- 
ginal before us; if he is silent, we have only a copy, done 
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with more or less skill according to the painter. But in say- 
ing this, | do not mark off the saints into two distinct classes, 
those who speak and those who are silent; [ am only con- 
trasting two kinds of exhibition which are variously fulfilled 
in them, taken one by one. Nor is a silent saint one who 
does not write, but one who does not speak; and some of 
them may manifest themselves by their short sayings and 
their single words more graphically than if they had written 
a volume. When St. Philip Neri excused his abstemiousness 
on the ground of his fear lest he should get as fat as his friend 
Francesco Scarletti, or hid his religious tears with the jest, 
**Mayn’t a poor orphan weep, who has neither father nor 
mother ?” he let us into his character better than by many 
treatises. Nor are any words at all necessary in some cases ; 
for | suppose the martyrs, who are the most ancient saints of 
all, speak by their deaths; whereas some of the Fathers, as 
St. Isidore of Seville, and various medieval saints, have writ- 
ten many large books, and tell us, alas, about themselves no- 
thing. And further still, it is the state of education among 
us which gives force to the point on which I am dwelling. 
The bulk of the faithful have nothing at all to do with saints’ 
lives or writings, for this simple reason, because they cannot 
read. They are devout to a saint, as they are devout to their 
guardian-angel, because he is a work of God, full of grace 
and glory, and able to protect them. I recollect an Irishman 
of the humblest class complaining of the sermon of a Religious 
because it had nothing in it about the saints: the fact was 
not so at all, and in the pulpit from which the sermon was 
preached there had been much about saints Sunday after 
Sunday. But it turned out that the complainant was devout 
to St. Joseph; and his real grievance was, that St. Joseph was 
not mentioned in the sermon. Nor did he want more than 
the mention of his glorious patron’s name ; his very name in- 
spired devotion, he needed no life of him. I wish we, with 
all our learning, were sure of having this poor man’s devotion ; 
but it is nothing to the purpose in my present argument, in 
which I am not contrasting educated and uneducated piety, 
but the biographies of saints and their actual writings. 

Nor must it be supposed that I think lightly of the debt 
of gratitude which we owe to their biographers. It is not 
their fault if their saint has been silent; all that we know 
about him, be it much, be it little, we owe to them. As I 
Was saying just now, some of those who have written most 
have told us least. There is St. Thomas; he was called in 
his youth the Bos Siculus for his silence; it is one of the few 
personal traits which we have of him, and for that very reason, 
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though it does but record the privation of which I am com- 
plaining, it is worth a good deal. It is a great consolation to 
know that he was the Bos Siculus; it makes us feel a sym- 
pathy with him, and leads us to trust that perhaps he will 
feel some sympathy for us. But it is the sole consolation for 
that forlorn silence, since although at length he broke it to 
some purpose, and became a marvel (according to the pro- 
verb in such cases), still he is as silent as before as regards 
himself. ‘The angel of the schools! how overflowing he must 
have been, I say to myself, in all bright supernatural visions, 
and beautiful and sublime thoughts! how serene in his con- 
templation of them! how winning in his communication! but 
he has not helped me ever so little in apprehending what I 
firmly believe. He wrote his Summa and his Hymns under obe- 
dience, I suppose ; and no obedience was given him to speak 
of himself. So we are thrown upon his biographers, and but 
for them, we should speak of him as we speak of the author 
of the Imitation, or of the Veni Creator, only as of a great 
unknown benefactor. All honour, then, and gratitude to the 
writers of saints’ lives. They have done what they could. It 
would not have improved matters if they had been silent as 
well as the saint; still this does not tcuch the truth of the 
contrast I am drawing between a saint's life and his writings. 
I feel his writings to be his real life ; and what is called 
his life to be by comparison but a pieta. Perhaps I shall be 
asked what I mean by life. I mean what impresses the reader 
with the idea of moral unity, identity, growth, continuity, 
personality. When a saint converses with me, I am conscious 
of the presence of one active principle of thought, one in- 
dividual character, flowing on and into the various matters 
which he discusses, and the different transactions in which he 
mixes. It is what no memorials can reach, however skilfully 
elaborated, however free from effort or study, however con- 
scie ntiously faithful, however guaranteed by the veracity of 
the writers Why cannot art rival the lily or the rose? Be- 
cause the colours of the flower are developed and blended by 
the force of a hidden life; and on the other hand, the lights 
and shades of the pencil are diligently laid on from without. 
A magnifying glass will show the difference. Nor will it im- 
prove matters, though not one only, but a dozen good artists 
successively take part in the picture; even if the outline is 
unbroken, the colouring is muddy. Commonly, what is called 
‘the life,” is little more than a collection of anecdotes brought 
together from a number of independent quarters ; anecdotes 
striking, indeed, and edifying, but valuable in themselves 
rather than valuable as parts of a biography ; valuable who- 
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ever was the subject of them, not valuable as illustrating a 
particular saint. It would be difficult to mistake for each 
other a paragraph of St. Ambrose, or of St. Jerome, or of St. 
Augustine; it would be easy to mistake a chapter in the life 
of one holy missionary or nun for a chapter in another’s. 

An almsgiving here, an instance of meckness there, a seve- 
rity of penance, a round of religious duties,—all these humble 
me, instruct me, improve me; [ cannot desire any thing better 
of their kind; but they do not necessarily coalesce into the 
image of a person. From such works I do but learn to pay 
devotion to an abstract and typical perfection under a certain 
particular name; I do not know more of the real saint who 
bore it than before. Saints, as other men, differ from each 
other in this, that the multitude of qualities which they have 
in common are differently combined in each of them. ‘This 
forms one great part of their personality. One saint is re- 
markable for fortitude; not that he has not other heroic vir- 
tucs by concomitance, as it may be called, but by virtue of 
that one gift in particular he has won his crown. Another is 
remarkable for patient hope, another for renunciation of the 
world. Such a particular virtue may be said to give form to 
all the rest which are grouped round it, and are moulded and 
modified by means of it. ‘Thus it is that often what is right 
in one would be wrong in another; and, in fact, the very same 
action is allowed or chosen by one, and shunned by another, 
as being consistent or inconsistent with their respective cha- 
racters,—pretty much as in the combination of colours, each 
separate tint takes a shade from the rest, and is good or bad 
from its company. ‘The whole gives a meaning to the parts; 
but it is difficult to rise from the parts to the whole. When 
J read St. Augustine or St. Basil, 1 hold converse with a beau- 
tiful grace-illumined soul, looking out into this world of sense, 
and leavening it with itself; when I read a professed life of 
him, 1 am wandering in a labyrinth of which I cannot find 
the centre, and am but conducted out of doors again when I 
do my best to penetrate within. 

‘This seems to me, to tell the truth, a sort of pantheistic 
treatment of the saints. I ask something more than to stumble 
upon the disjecta membra of what ought to be a living whole. 
I take but a secondary interest in books which chop up a 
saint into chapters of faith, hope, charity, and the cardinal 
virtues. They are too scientific to be devotional. They have 
their great utility, but it is not the utility which they profess. 
They do not manifest a saint, they minee him into spiritual 
lessons. ‘They are rightly called spiritual reading, that is just 
what they are, and they canuot possibly be any thing better; 
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but they are not any thing else. They contain a series of 
points of meditation on particular virtues, made easier because 
those points are put under the patronage and the invocation of 
a saint. With a view to learning real devotion to him, I pre- 
fer (speaking for myself) to have any one action or event of 
his life drawn out minutely, with his own comments upon it, 
than a score of virtues, or of acts of one virtue, strung toge- 
ther in as many sentences. Now, in the ancient writings I 
have spoken of, certain transactions are thoroughly worked 
out. We know all that happened to a saint on such an oc- 
casion, all that was done by him. We have a view of his 
character, his tastes, his natural infirmities, his struggles and 
victories over them, which in no other way can be attained. 
And therefore it is that, without quarrelling with the devo- 
tion of others, I give the preference to my own. 

This is why it is so difficult to be patient with such Church 
histories as Mosheim’s, putting out of the question his Pro- 
testant prejudices. When you have read through a century 
of him, you have as little distinct idea of it as when you 
began. You have been hurried about from subject to sub- 
ject, from external history to internal, from ceremonies to 
divines, from heresies to persecutions, till you find that you 
have gained nothing but to be fatigued. If history is to mir- 
ror the actual course of time, it must also be a course itself; 
it must not be the mere emptying out of a portfolio of uncon- 
nected persons and events, which are not synchronous, nor 
contiguous, nor correlative, but merely arranged, if arrange- 
ment it can be called, according to the convenience of the 
author. And I have a parallel difficulty in the case of hagio- 
graphers, when they draw out their materials, not according 
to years, but according to virtues. Such reading is not his- 
tory, it is moral science. Chronological considerations will 
be neglected ; youth, manhood, and age, will be intermingled. 
I shall not be able to trace out, for my own edification, the 
solemn conflict which is waging in the soul between what is 
divine and what is human, or the eras of the successive victo- 
ries won by the powers and principles which are divine. I 
shall not be able to determine whether there was heroism in 
the young, whether there was not infirmity and temptation in 
the old. I shall be wearied and disappointed, and I shall go 
back with pleasure to the Fathers. 

Here another great subject opens upon us, when I ought 
to be bringing these remarks to an end. But I am getting far 
more argumentative than I thought to be when I began, so I 
lay my pen down, and retire into myself. | 


O. 
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Correspondence. 
To the Editor of the Rambler. 


OUR MARTYRS OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Sir,—I enjoy the happiness of having just built a Catholic church; 
and am now anxiously considering the many questions which sug- 
gest themselves as to the most appropriate and instructive decora- 
tions, whether in painting or sculpture. 

Preliminary to all detail come the questions of subject for 
chancel, nave, or transepts; and although in some particulars my 
wishes are sufficiently decided, it is precisely i in these that I am met 
by doubts as to whether such subjects are as yet permissible. 

I refer to formal commemoration—even outside the sanctuary 
—of some or all of our glorious post-Reformation martyrs. My 
desire is in some way to do homage to Campion, Arrowsmith, and 
the rest of the saintly band, who are doubtless interceding hourly 
for us ; to whom, both as labourers during their lives and inter- 
cessors now, much of the progress of religion amongst us is doubtless 
due, and through whom many more wonders of divine grace will 
surely be accorded, when we for whom they plead shall offer them 
more of that love and reverence which faith teaches to be their due. 

May it not be that “the Second Spring” is retarded because, 
among other exhibitions of tepidity, we do not openly glory as we 
ought i in those victims of persecutions from which, possibly through 
them, we are exempt? What other Catholics in the history of the 
Church have ever been so regardless as we of the blood shed amongst 
them by such heroes of the Cross? We seem scarcely to associate 
them in our minds with the “ white-robed army,” because they bore 
familiar names like to our own, and were Englishmen of modern 
times. But distance, either of place or time, should not thus affect 
religious appreciations. Yet the ancient martyrs of pagan Rome, 
or those of the present hour in China or Siam, seem more readily 
to assume their thrones within our hearts than those of our own 
race, dying directly for ow7 souls but a few years ago, in places im- 
mediately accessible to us all, and in circumstances at once minutely 
reported in records of unquestionable authenticity. 

In this we dishonour their and our Master; and doubtless we 
suffer spiritually in return. They are evidently specially meant to 
be examples and encouragements to ws. They are specially owr 
patrons, because we are both of their race and of theirs who inflicted 
their torments, and gave them their crowns. The descendants of 
their nearest and dearest are still amongst us ; and the same is true 
of their persecutors. On both grounds ‘their intercession is without 
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doubt mighty and unceasing for this land. But if they are our 
patrons, why are we not, in word and act, their clients ? 

Such persecutions as they endured may yet be our lot, for want 
of the life and progress which might ensue from a more generous 
obedience to Catholic instinct regarding them ; and should that 
evil day arrive, we may some of us fail under the trial for want of 
having fed our hearts from fountains so obvious to use. Loving, 
devout practice in their honour may avert or mitigate coming sor- 
rows, or must at least assist us in the encounter. 

The Protestant twilight in our land may ere long turn to blank 
darkness and to total eclipse of faith. abode prejudice may 
any day develop into a temper no longer furnishing safe topics, as 
now, for our pleasantry. The clamours of evil and foolish men may 
of a sudden prosper against us. Then we shall perhaps regret that 
we failed to honour with the customary tributes of Catholic love 
those whom our Lord honours, and whom He wills that we should 
honour also. 

At any rate, I for one desire to use the time afforded me, and 
to learn precisely what outward memorials of these glorious saints 
are permissible within a Catholie church. 

Can we go as far as the English College formerly did in Rome ? 
In their chapel, afterwards destroyed by the French, were many 
pictures of our post-Reformation martyrs ny exhibited. 
If such could be the case in Rome, why not here ? 

If it required any special permission in the case of the English 
College, why should not the earnest petition of British Catholics 
obtain a similar boon for their churches at home ? 

But I go farther. Why should not the faithful of these islands 
zealously petition that such steps be taken by the Holy See as its 
wisdom may see to be fitting, for an open acknowledgment of the 
heroic merits of these servants of God, for the express encourage- 
ment of our confidence in their prayers, and of our profit by their 
example ? 

I cannot see why a great movement of this sort should not now, 
at last, arise ; or, if so, how it should possibly fail. ‘To me, at least, 
it seems as if the very effort might well of itself bring down blessing 
beyond all hope, even were consent to the petition either refused or 
deferred. 

Pardon me if I have overstepped the limits which I should have 
observed, as one whose immediate object was to obtain information 
on a practical question of ecclesiastical decoration. 


I am, sir, your obedient servant, 





RELIGION OF SHAKESPEARE. 


Dear Sir,—An article headed “ Modern Biographical Researches 
respecting Shakespeare,” recently published in the columns of the 
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Viener Zeitung for January 13th and 14th, the official organ of the 
Austrian government, is just now exciting much attention among 
literary men in Germany. 

This article is from the pen of Dr. John Henry Liwe, professor of 
speculative and moral philosophy at the University of Prague, who, 
it will be interesting for you to know, was prompted to write it by 
reading the series of papers on the religion of Shakespeare which 
last year appeared in the Rambler, Of those papers, Dr. Lowe in 
his article gives a most interesting account, the effect of which is to 
leave the mind of the reader strongly inclined, at any rate, to think 
“that Shakespeare, the son of Mary Arden, the cousin of the inno- 
cently executed Edw ard Arden, the relative of so many persecuted 
families, whose father was so often called upon to answer for non-at- 
tendance at the Anglican church-service, could not but be profoundly 
affected by the sufferings of his kindred and friends ;’ and that “if 
we are not to assume that his mother, and not less so his father, 
imbued him with sympathies for the Anglican Church, from whose 
communion they did not without danger keep aloof, it is not less 
improbable that what he experienced in the circle of his family 
should have attracted him in the direction of that Church.” 

Still, with regard to the task undertaken by the writer in the 
Rambler, namely, “to show the probability of the assumption, that 
whatever Shakespeare’s practice in religious matters may have been, 
he never yet wholly tore himself away from the Catholic Church,” 
Dr. Lowe goes on to say, “ Unfortunately, it is precisely here, where 
it is most of all wanted, that we miss the basis of sure and decisive 
documents. It were to be wished that the author, in this part of 
his essay, had been able to avail himself of similar sources to those 
in the former part, towards which the publications of the state ar- 
chives offered him so much effectual aid. Not being able to supply 
the want of authentic accounts of Shakespeare by any kind of docu- 
mentary proofs, the author has often recourse to conjectures and 
combinations, in which there is nothing binding, and which have 
therefore to expect a very different reception, according to the direc- 
tion in which our subjective sympathies run. Meanwhile much is 
to be found, even here, that at least is not without general interest.’ 

After relating the rest of what the writer in the Rambler has to 
bring forward on the subject, Dr. Liwe concludes his article as fol- 
lows : “It cannot be asserted that he hus incontrovertibly solved 
the problem which he set himself to do. But even if he have 
only so far attained his object as to reduce opposite pretensions 
within: their just bounds, his performance is not without desert. 
For it certainly does not appear that the comprehension of Shake- 
speare’s genius is essentially promoted by proclaiming Shakespeare 
himself as the complete incarnation of the Protestant mind ; a thing 
so often done already, and again lately in a book published a short 
time ago. Indeed, even more wonderful things have been asserted, 
that one-sidedness being opposed by another extreme, to wit, the 
stupidity of those who, like a modern Danish writer, deplore ‘the 
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want of a thoroughgoing Christianity in the English master-mind ;’ 
or who, like the Englishman Birch, accuse him of blasphemy, of 
mockery of religion, nay, of Atheism itself! Others, on the con- 
trary, place the greatness of his genius precisely in his independence 
of all positive religion ; and, again, others rejoice in finding nothing 
but Pantheism in his productions. Truly, when we reflect on all 
that is read out of Shakespeare, or, more properly, read into him, 
we perceive to what an extent the saying once made use of by 
Goethe to Eckermann is correct : ‘Shakespeare gives us in silver 
dishes golden apples.’ We get, it is true, by the study of his plays 
the silver dishes, but then we have only potatoes to put into them. 
There is the mischief.” 

Another feature of interest, which, says Dr. Lowe, if it were for 
nothing else, would give the three papers in the Rambler great value 
in his opinion, is the light they throw on the religious state of the 


times to which they refer. 
I am yours truly, 


January 26th, 1859. h. Y. 





TEMPORAL PROSPERITY A NOTE OF THE CHURCH. 


Sir,—It is not quite easy to acquiesce in a proposition of which we 
are sometimes reminded, when we are tempted to grumble at the 
slovenly, disgraceful way in which things go on in certain Catholic 
countries. I am alluding to Italy. We are told in answer, that 
temporal prosperity is not a “ Note” of the Church; but, left to our- 
selves, | think we should have decided that it was; and so Bellar- 
mine, I think, determines it. Such a doctrine certainly does come 
home to our common sense. Religion may preach poverty to the 
saint, but it teaches worldly success and the comforts of life to the 
faithful at large. It is the foster-parent, if not the natural mother, 
of industry, thriftiness, order, honesty, and equitable dealing ; and 
these virtues are the infallible antecedents of making money, gain- 
ing a character, and rising in society. I cannot see the flaw in this 
argument ; and when Pr otestants urge it, [ cannot answer them. 
Nor do I think that Catholics, ‘and especially our rulers who 
formally represent the Holy See, like to give up the argument. 
They set forth Rome as the mother of modern civilisation : they 
make Italy, and truly, the centre in times past from which litera- 
ture, the fine arts, philosophy, physical science, commerce, and ter- 
restrial discovery proceeded. but we must take things as they are, 
not as they were. Greece once was the source of intellectual and 
social progress, and Greece is so no more ; Egypt was so once, and 
Egypt is so no more. How do we account for this national decay 
in the case of Greece and Egypt? We answer, that the cause of the 
political greatness of those countries has ceased. If, then, in like 
manner, Italy once was great, and now is not, a hard logician will 
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press us with this dilemma—ceither religion is extinct there now, or 
religion was not the cause of her greatness then. 

The Protestant likes to secure both horns at once; and he infers 
from the past and present state of Italy, both that religion ts at 
present extinct there, and that it was noé the cause of her past 
greatness. 

I, on the contrary, think it reasonable to take neither horn ; they 
are too sharp to be either of them true. I think each conclusion is 
half of it true. The more exact conclusion I believe to be this,—on 
the one hand, that religion is the providentially intended, not the 
necessary nor the only cause of national prosperity ; and, on the 
other, that religion is not indeed extinct in Italy, but still in a most 
unsatisfactory state. And therefore the contemptible figure which 
that famous country cuts at present in the eyes of Protestants arises 
from the circumstance, that religion must not be merely existing 
or vegetating in a country, but be in a really vigorous state, if it is to 
develop itself in temporal prosperity. Faith is not enough for the 
presence of this Note of the Church ; there must be some modicum 
of hope and of charity in a population too. Italy, viewed as a whole, 
and in her influential and ruling classes and places, seems to me to 
be in a state of spiritual decadence, and therefore of intellectual. 

What has brought the length and breadth of that fair land into 
such a state? It is not the fault of the existing generation ; it is 
not the fault of one age; but it must certainly be the fault of the 
governments. I cannot escape this conclusion. The state of the 
country is such, that there is a chronic expectation or apprehension 
among all classes of insurrection and revolution. Is the adminis- 
tration, then, bad? if so, that is at once the fault of the governments. 
jut no; it is not that the people are really discontented ; it is that 
foreign incendiaries are able to make the Italians blaze up at will. 
Then, I say, they must be mere children: and why are they so pro- 
vokingly childish, except from the fault of the governments ? I repeat, 
I cannot escape this conclusion. The governments may not be 
worse than the people ; but they must be as bad ; and then, observe, 
it is their duty to improve the people, not the duty of the people to 
improve the governments. Thus we lose a Note of the Church. 

You must not mistake me to be a zealot for constitutions, much 
less for the British lion, as if his presence were a panacea. What 
we should all mean by a state well governed is, not one in which 
monarchy is limited, not one in which there is a president and 
chambers, but one in which there are good laws vigorously and im- 
partially enforced ; this is the great duty of governments. If, then, 
the present disturbed state of Italy be in matter of fact a proof of 
its being badly governed, what we mean by that is just this, that 
the administration is bad, that its people are not under the im- 
partial and vigorous sway of laws suited to their geographical, na- 
tional, and social characteristics. And this is what it wants, and 
nothing but this, to reverse its miserabie state. Questions about 
autocracy, aristocracy, democracy, are nothing to the purpose. 
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How the aforesaid stats. if revolutionism ean be a stafus,—how 
this condition of things has come about, is too deep a problem per- 
haps for any of us. So far is pretty clear, that, if not the cause, at 
least the sustaining power and the sanction, of this serious mischief 
is Austria. I acknowledge with joy the change of sentiment and 
policy which has lately taken place in that august court. Iam even 
tempted to believe that a providence more than ordinary protects 
the throne of the Cresars, so wonderful have been its fortunes in 
these latter centuries. Let us hope that the warnings which its ad- 
herents have had lately will open their eyes to the dangers of their 
repressive, suppressiv e, oppressive system ‘of government. But still, 
at present the fact is as I have stated it ; viz. “for the last forty years 
Austrian influence has been supreme through the Italian peninsula, 
and a melancholy failure has been the end of it. Its present state 
is simply a disgrace to the protecting power. What could France 
have done worse? Would there have been more infidelity, blas- 
phemy, and profligacy ; would there have been more of the hideous 
frantic rebellion against the Almighty which the Jew of Verona 
depicts to us; would there have been more deadness in priests and 
people, more relaxation and disorder in convents in this year 1859,— 
if France, and not Austria, had held Lombardy all these years by pos- 
session, Tuscany and the Duchies by relationship or special treaty, 
Naples by sympathy and good oftices, and Rome by the ties of 
ancient alliance? I am as jealous as any one can be of the British 
Government in matters of religion ; but I doubt much whether the 
Western powers, as they are now termed, would have done near so 
much harm to the religion of Italy in the last forty years, by letting 
the wild winds of heaven dance over it, as the Austrians have 
caused, by excluding from it light and air, shutting and barring the 
gates, and making it a prison or a charnel-house, in which thought 
turns putrid and breeds infection by want of circulation, inste ad of 
being reared up to the atmosphere of heroic elevation and Divine 
philosophy. 

Italian society is honeyecombed with secret societies, as if with 
the red ants of Africa. Why do they not spread in England or 
in Germany ? how is it that London or St. Petersburg can admit 
their central committees without harm to themselves, while they 
act so fatally upon Italy? ‘Those wicked societies,” says the 
Archbishop of Dublin lately, “which ever sap the first principles 
of social order and the foundations of civil life, have found their 
echo in Turin, Paris, Westminster, and St. Petersburg; and all their 
d@adly hostilities and fierce invectives are directed against the tem- 
poral sovereignty of Rome. And whilst they assail the temporal 
rule of the Holy Father, they vainly hope that the powers of hell 
shall lead captive the spouse of Christ.” How true are the words of 
the most reverend prelate! Yet that they should be true is a most 
severe reflection on those who have allowed such a state of things 
to grow up ; and who are they but the soldiers and diplomatists of 


Austri la ? 
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T see that the Dublin of this month blames Austria in terms 
little less severe than my own; though the writer speaks severely of 
France too, which he has a right to do. “ Down to the last few 
years,” he says, “the government of Austria was at once anti-papal 
and despotic; and of all who suffered from its despotism, none suf- 
fered so deeply as the Popes.”* 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 


O. H. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


DeaR Mr. Eprror,—The remarks in your short Prospectus on cer- 
tain purposes which the Correspondence in the Rambler may subserve, 
chimed in with certain ideas of my own, which I shall ask your 
leave to express in your pages. That is, I shall avail myself, if you 
will let me, of the opportunity which, by means of that department 
of your Magazine, you offer, to comment on the reasons you assign 
for offering it. 

Yes, there are many purposes to which such an opening may be 
turned, and I hope not unprofitable or dangerous. Where educa- 
tion is widely promoted, and thought in consequence is active and 
incessant, it is a great thing to have a safety-valve, lest in particular 
minds there should be a formidable generation of steam and an ex- 
plosion. There are few among us, perhaps, who pay so little regard 
to their own present or past as not to acknowledge the chronic 
irritation which may befall even religious men, from the working of 
their own thoughts, when they have no one to converse with about 
them. They suffer from perplexities, not exactly of faith, but rela- 
tive to the logic of faith, or to the consistency of doctrines with 
each other, or to their limits, or to their form and drift, or to points 
of history, or to matters of philosophy or duty; of which the very 
enunciation, if clear and full, would probably be the solution, or, 
if not so much as this, yet the proximate means of obtaining a 
solution. It is scarcely possible to overrate the amount of minute 
uneasiness, vague wonderment, and superstitious apprehension, which 
take possession of religious minds, Catholic quite as much as Pro- 
testant, merely because they are afraid or forbidden to speak out 
boldly what they feel; or the immediate and perfect relief which 
they experience on being allowed an honest recognition of difficulties 
which neither involve doubt in the speaker, nor demand severity in 
the respondent. 


* We are very glad to hear it generally reported that the retirement from 
the Dublin, after years of patient service, of some of those distinguished and 
able men whose zeal has been the means of raising it to so honourable a place 
in contemporary literature, is to be compensated by a set of fresh writers, 
whose known talent is the guarantee to the public that the Review will not in 
years to come fall below the standard of the highest successes of its past 
career.— Ed. 
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This might be illustrated in a number of ways, distinct from 
each other; I will venture to give one instance of what I mean 
from the subject of mysteries. 

1. First, one great perplexity is caused to a reflecting mind 
by not knowing whether a particular point is a mystery or not; 
or, in other words, whether it ought to attempt to answer objec- 
tions urged against it, or to acknowledge at once and from the 
first. that they are unanswerable. It is a great comfort to a man 
to know that he ought not to lose time on a point, or to fidget 
himself, but to say to himself or to others at once, “ It is unanswer- 
able, it is beyond us, it is above reason, it is one of the things 
which we must take upon faith.” I have always felt the truth of a 
passage in Loss and Gain. The hero of the tale is represented as 
asking his Anglican tutor about the doctrine of eternal punishment, 
“He had had some difficulty in receiving it ; it had seemed to him 
the hardest doctrine of revelation. Then he said to himself, ‘ But 
what ¢s faith in its very xofion but an acceptance of the word of 
God when reason seems to oppose it? How is it faith at all, if 
there is nothing to try it? This thought fully satisfied him. The 
only question was, /s it part of the revealed word? ‘I can be- 
lieve it,’ he said, ‘ fl know for certain that 7 ought to believe it ; 
but if I am xot bound to believe it, I can’t believe it.’ Accord- 
ingly he is represented as putting the question to his tutor, and 
failing in obtaining any answer at all, one way or the other. 

On this particular point no ¢ ‘atholie ean have any difficulty, for 
the first priest he meets with will give him a categorical answer ; 
and if he asked a hundred, they would all give him the same. But 
there are questions which do not yet admit of so distinct a decision. 

For instance, we may take the uncertainty which a Scripture stu- 
dent may sometimes feel as to the nature and limits of Inspiration. 
The Church has not formally determined many of the questions which 
necessarily arise as he reads the Pentateuch ; and he does not know 
what he is bound to hold of the statements contained in that sacred 
volume, and what he need not hold. Three centuries ago, there was 
a doubt among Catholics whether they might believe that the earth 
went round the sun. Half Christendom would have told an inquirer 
that it was a dangerous doctrine ; and if he had answered, “ But 
the Church has not spoken on the point,” he would have been told, 
“True; but if necessary she will speak, and just in one way, viz. 
against the opinion ; for it is plain,” they would have said, “that 
unless the earth is in the centre, and the sun and stars go round it, 
the sun and stars were not made for the earth, nor has man that 
supreme importance in creation which revelation ascribes to him.” 
Thus the person in question would have been driven back into him- 
self, half-satistied, and continually murmuring in his own heart, “I 
wish I knew for certain whether I am at liberty to hold with Galileo 
or not.” He would not be asking to be dispensed from the law of 
faith, but to know whether in this particular case he was called 
upon to exercise it. 
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And so now, Are we at liberty to hold the probable conclusions 
of human sciences, e.g. of geology, astronomy, ethnology, history, 
&c.; or must we reject them, as temptations to faith, if the letter 
of the Scripture text is against them? Are we at liberty in any 
case ! if not in all, in what “case? with what limitations? under what 
cautions ¢ 

This, then, is one use of asking questions, viz. to know distinctly, 
if we can, what is mystery and what is not, what is to be taken on 
faith, and what we may reason about: to know what we ought to 
say to a Protestant; and to know what may be held, and what it 
is prudent and safe to hold, without danger to oneself. 

2. In the next place, there is a real relief in knowing just 
where and in what the dithiculty lies; to throw the mystery into a 
sentence, and to give it a term or name, though that name does not 
make us at all wiser about it. 

Let it be recollected that a mystery in religion is not a real 
thing en rerum natura, not any thing objective, but something sub- 
jective. It presupposes a particular ‘intellect contemplating facts or 
truths, and it is an incidence of the imperfection of that given intel- 
lect; and, as regards the race of man, it is in great measure the 
effect of that penal ignorance which is one of the four characteristics 
of our fallen state. Like evil, ignorance has no substance. <As 
knowledge, so ignorance, so my steriousness, is something relative to 
us. When we say that the Almighty is incomprehensible, we do 
not mean that incomprehensibility is, strictly speaking, an essential 
‘attribute of His nature, else He would not comprehend Himself ; 
but we mean that, from the nature of the case, He cannot be com- 
prehended by any creature. 

And this is the true meaning of the word mysterious, whether 
used of religious matters or scientific. For instance, when we con- 
sider a cone and its sections, and evolve their properties, we come 
to two separate conclusions about a certain straight line called an 
asymptote : one is, that it is always approaching a certain curve ; and 
the other is, that though it starts at a given finite distance from 
it, it never reaches it, even though curve and line are produced in- 
definitely. Hach of these two conclusions is intelligible in itself, 
both a straight line approaching a curve, and a straight line not 
reaching a curve; but the compatibility of the two at once is incom- 
prehensible or mysterious. But that incompatibility which distresses 
us is not a real thing, but our view of the mutual relations of the 
straight and curved lines towards each other evolved from the two 
real facts themselves. That is, mysteriousness does not lie in any 
thing substantive, but in our mode of viewing what is substantive. 
We do not see how a certain relation is possible, viz. that one thing 
should ever be approaching another, and yet never meet it. We 
cannot frame to ourselves an idea imagining this relation; but at 
the same time each of the two conclusions, taken by itself, is per- 
fectly intelligible. 

And in like manner as regards the supernatural doctrine of the 
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Holy Trinity. That the Father is God, is in form an intelligible 
proposition ; and so also, that the Word is God; and again, that 
the Holy Ghost is God. Again, it is sufficiently clear what we 
mean when we say that there is only one God: but take all four 
propositions together, and you have the Mystery. It lies in the 
impossibility of any human intelligence being able to perceive how 
propositions can be all true, which seem to it destructive of each 
other, that is, as self-destructive as the above mathematical dictum 
that a line is always approaching what it never reaches. 

Theologians cannot comprehend these relations more than we 
ean; but they can give names to them. They cannot understand 
the distinction between God and the Word, or between Father and 
Son, more than the dullest clodhopper ; but they can distinguish them 
from each other in scientific language. The name which they have 
given,—given under a supernatural guidance,—is just as unintel- 
ligible as the truth itself is incomprehensible. We gain nothing by 
it in the way of explanation, but it is @ recognition on their part 
that there is a mystery—that is the first gain ; next, it is a declaration 
in what point or points the my stery lies; and thirdly, it does for 
the mystery what the symbol « does for an unknown quantity,— 
it enables the mind to use it freely, to recognise it whenever it 
comes up again in the course of investigation, and to speak of it 
and discuss it with others. 

The term which we introduce as regards the doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity is the word Person. It expresses, it does not explain, 
the point of mystery. We know nothing more than before; but 
we have located the mystery, and may shut up the subject. 

But, though the intellect gains nothing in the way of real satis- 
Faction by having a name given to the mystery, it seems to have 
gained something. It is one thing to know the fact that there zs a 
mystery, and a call for faith ; that we have got to the bottom of the 
inquiry, and have nothing more to learn; of this I have spoken 
already: but now I say secondly that @ name acts in some sort as an 
explanation, though it really is not. Metaphysicians must account 
for this, if my analysis of it will not hold ; but still the fact, I think, 
is so, however it is to be accounted for. Take another instance. We 
sufficiently understand what is meant by the proposition, “ Our Lord 
has a body ;” and again, “ Our Lord is present on our altars.” The 
mystery is in the union of the two, viz. the corporeal Presence. 
Theologians try to reduce this mystery to its most elementary form, 
and they say that “ His body is present after the manner of a spirit.” 
Such a proposition is no removal of the difficulty, it is but a state- 
ment of it; yet it is something to take hold of. It is at least a 
putting of the mystery into shape ; the mind no longer floats about 
in a dreamy way, catching at phantoms. If not an “explanation, it 
is a clear conception of the mystery. Locke, I think it is, who says, 
that though a shadow is negative, our idea of it is positive: and so 
here, the vague perplexing mystery is invested with a sort of posi- 
tive form, and can be dealt with by giving it a name. 
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If in the above remarks I have rambled on till you may ask me 
how I can pretend to refer my remarks to the announcement con- 
tained in your Prospectus, with which I started, [ must proceed to 
shelter myself under your own name, who are the RAMBLER par ex- 
cellence. However, if [ am driven to bay, and must per force explain 
myself, I shall best do so by asking a question on which I[ really do 
myself want information, and should be much obliged to any of your 
readers who would give it. It is one which not unfrequently comes 
up in conversation with others. My question is: How far is it 
allowable, or desirable, for laymen to study theology ? 


I am, dear Mr, Editor, yours, &c. 
H. I, 





THE PROSPECT OF WAR, 


Sir,—I do not yield to any one in sensitiveness at the thought of 
the scandal which is involved in a war between three Catholic powers, 
though the prospect of one is at this moment doubtful ; but should 
it come to pass, I shall be tempted almost to reconcile myself to it, 
under the feeling that there are worse scandals than it, and that 
perhaps it will put an end to them. Iam not speaking of the 
horrors and miseries of war, considered as such, but of the scandal 
of a war between Catholic nations. As to those intrinsic evils, it is 
difficult to find a common measure between good and evil, and to 
determine how much evil is a fair price for a certain good, or the 
chance of a certain good. But the determination of this problem is 
not necessary for my purpose ; [ only say, that if there is war be- 
tween France and Austria, with that cock-sparrow Sardinia on the 
side of the former, I shall solace myself with the hope that good 
will come out of it, and not merely in the Vicar of Wakefield’s sense 
of that phrase. 

It was not so with the Russian war. What good could be ex- 
pected from a war in which our motive was mere jealousy of lussia, 
and our aim the consolidation of a barbarous Antichristian power ? 
But even though we view that Anglo-French expedition against 
Russia in its best light, and the Sar do- French attack upon Austria 
in its worst, even then there is enough of analogy between the two, 
to make it wonderful that Englishmen should take it for granted 
that nothing can be said in behalf of the latter, and that nothing 
need be said in behalf of the former. 

You will perceive that I am supposing the success of France 
when I speak of “ good ;” for what good can come from the success 
of Austria, I am simply ‘incapable of 3 imagining. 

Now, I must observe, I am no defender of Louis N apoleon, for 
the simple reason that no one can defend what he does not under- 
stand. He is a man to wonder at and admire ; but in order to our 
trusting him, he ought not to be so reserved. Iam no lover of 
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those strange cloudy oracles which he utters, whether from the 
throne or in the J/onitewr. They remind one of a certain classical 
personage who began on a certain occasion 


* Criminibus terrere novis, et spargere voces 
In vulgum ambiguas, et queerere conscii’s arma.” 


Once, however, he has spoken clearly ; and then the light was still 
more ominous than the darkness, and the sun came out to burn, not 
to gladden us. He has told us in one of his works, ‘ [] n’y a jamais 
eu chez les peuples libres de gouvernement assez fort pour réprimer 
longtemps la liberté a lintérieur sans donner la gloire au dehors.” 

Nor do L forget that from his position he cannot exert a strictly 
conservative influence in Europe. By conservatism, I mean a policy 
founded on the observance of treaties ; but Louis Napoleon is on 
the throne by virtue of a breach of the international engagements 
of Europe in 1815, in which it was determined that the family of 
Bonaparte should be for ever excluded from the French throne. 
He cannot be in love with these treaties, which are aimed at his 
house ; and he could not observe them, if he would, without abdi- 
cating. It is no greater breach of the Vienna treaties to put Austria 
out of Lombardy, than to put him into France. It is plain there 
is no motive but expedience to persuade him to maintain the status 
quo. While I write, a foreign newspaper reports of the “ French 
Emperor, that, accepting as a fact the existence of the treaties of 
1815, he will never consent to give them, by his signature, a new 
consecration.” 

Nor is Louis Napoleon only mysterious in his personal cha- 
racter, and anti-conservative from his political position ; he is also 
ambitious in his national capacity. It is impossible to forget the 
history of French rulers towards Italy for the last four ceuturies. 
Yet Italy is not the only country which they have attempted : Louis 
Napoleon was reserved in 1854 as wellas now ; and his position was 
the same then ; and if France has cast greedy eyes on Italy, she has 
not been without covetousness towards Turkey in the present gene- 
ration (Algiers to wit, to say nothing of Syria or Egypt): and yet 
we were her good friends then, and were the friends of Sardinia too. 

Why is it that we are now showing such unamiable caprice to 
our dear friend Sardinia ? How must Victor Emmanuel be pained 
and surprised at the ill-treatment ! We encouraged and applauded his 
going to war with Russia ; he fought between France and ourselves. 
What, in the world, was his excuse for going to war? What business 
had he in the Crimea? He had not the zeal which France showed 
for the Holy Places ; he had not the apprehensions which England 
felt on the score of India ; he fought for fighting’s sake. Perhaps, 
in consideration of the antiquity of his house, he was tolerated as a 
knight-errant in the nineteenth century ; perhaps it was on the plea 
of pure philanthropy that he defended the innocent Turkey, with 
which he had no concern, against the Bear of the North: but he 
may reasonably argue now, that if he might allowably feel philan- 
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thropy for the Levant then, he has at present some excuse for feel- 
ing patriotism in the cause of Italy, of which he is a neighbour, if 
not a part; and, if he might decently attack Russia then, he may 
more reasonably attack Austria now. Yet the gracious and paternal 
Times, after smiling approval at his feat of arms in the Crimea, 
now gravely declares that its highness has never recommended any 
thing but internal development to Sardinia; and that Cavour, the 
prime minister, to its own surprise and sincere concern, is now 
suddenly beginning an altogether different course, in going to war. 

Certainly we are not the most consistent people in the world ; 
we are astonished that Sardinia should keep up an effective army 
at a great expense, though it is not four years since we suddenly 
thought of asking it whether it had some few thousand men to 
spare, and borrowed them for a purpose of our own. We thought 
Charles Albert a great hero for attacking the Austro-Lombards in 
1847, and Victor Emmanuel a detestable firebrand for threatening 
the like in 1859. No wonder Italians trust us as little as we trust 
Louis Napoleon. 

And now for the latter. I can fancy the Russian minister thus 
addressing the French three years ago, during the peace negotia- 
tions at Paris: “ You think it all fair to be jealous of us ; yet you 
allow the encroachments of your neighbours. Austria is your Turk 
and Russian rolled up into one ;—worse than the Russian, because 
she is an actual occupant of a country which is not hers; as bad as 
the Turk, as ruling by force, not by reason, and as the enemy of 
reform and improvement. We at least should reform the Turks ; 
we were putting an end to the Black-Sea slave-trade when you 
interfered with your armies ; we were enfeebling an enemy of ‘the 
Christian name, and you proceeded to exalt the Crescent to the 
level of the Cross. You forced us to keep our hands off barbarians 
whom all your past Popes denounced ; and you allow Austria to 
keep her hand upon the throat of a people whom the present Pope 
defended against her.” Louis Napoleon was the man to understand 
the force of such remarks, for he has been a Philitalian all his life ; 
and accordingly his minister proceeded to introduce the subject to 
the assembled plenipotentiaries. 

We English, on the contrary, have fallen off in the opposite di- 
rection ; and I think there are three good reasons for our doing so. 
First, war is no longer a novelty w ith us ; ; five years ago, even tai- 
lors and pastry cooks, who live in good measure by the superfluous 
wealth of the community, were eager for the new and strange ex- 
citement with which the war furnished them: but they have found 
that sort of amusement too costly to be worth the purchase. So 
has the nation at large. The upper classes have given their flesh 
and blood, and the middle and lower classes have given their earn- 
ings; they complained little, but they felt the more. And then the 
Russian war was hardly over when the Indian revolt broke out; 
and now, like the burnt child, they wisely dread the fire. More- 
over, they are now jealous of France, as they were then jealous of 
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Russia ; and this personal feeling determines them in preaching peace, 
in spite of whatever the logic of the case may be able to plead the 
other way. And lastly, in spite of their bad opinion of Louis Na- 
poleon, they think he has religion enough to wish to do a service 
to the Pope in his own way, whereas they themselves have not 
quite so much religion as that ; ; and though they might, indeed, be 
tempted to go to war to annihilate the Holy Father, they have no 
desire at all that others should fight in order to seat him more firmly 
on the throne. 

But [ have wandered from the point with which I started, which 
was, not the question whether England was or was not inconsistent, 
but whether there were not scandals, whether there were not evila, 
in the stutus quo, more prejudicial to Catholicity than there would 
be in a war and its consequences ; though I should be very sorry 
indeed to seem to speak in any but the most deprecatory language 
of the latter. 

Now then, first as to evils. A war between Catholic powers is 
bad, but a massacre of unarmed ecclesiastics is worse. Ifthe present 
unsettled state of Italy ends in bringing the Red Republicans upon 
Rome, and they butchered, as they have threatened, Holy Father, 
Cardinals, and priests,—if this be the prospect, [ suppose I might be 
allowed to acquiesce In a war now as the less evil of the two. 

And n xt, a war between Catholic powers is certainly a great 
scandal; but many will think that the presence of Austrian and 
French troops in the Pontifical States is a more grievous scandal 
still. Is it not portentous that the Holy Father, the Vicar of Christ, 
should be sustained on his throne against the rising of his own 
people by foreign bayonets? Is it not a thing to make a Catholic 
blush, to think that the mildest and kindest of men should be made 
to seem to the world like sume Pygmalion, with no home in the 
affections of his people, no power of exciting their loyalty and vene- 
ration, no refuge but in their simple dread of the strong arm of 
Frank and German barbarians? And here is another thing to be 
considered—What is so contradictory as a ruler who cannot rule ? 
St. Peter had, indeed, no temporal kingdom, nor St. Dionysius, nor 
St. Sixtus ; but, according to the divine will, and for the good of 
the Church, such power was bestowed upon their successors. ‘The 
Popes might have it, or they might not have it; but it is neither 
one thing nor the other to accept it and not be able to use it, to 
have the name and not the power. If it is the divine will that 
they should have a tempor al sword, it is equally so that they should 
“not bear it in vain.” It is an intolerable contradiction that they 
should reign and not rule. And further still, let it be recollected 
that one of the principal reasons in the line of expediency put for- 
ward, and reasonably put forward, for the Pope having a territory 
of his own, is, that he may be independent of Catholic powers ; and 
the history of the Avignon Popes is reasonably quoted in favour of 
this expediency; but how is he independent of them if they garrison 
his country ? 
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I have no seruple in thus speaking, because we know it is what 
the Holy Father feels himself. Let us recollect his conduct at the 
very beginning of his reign. Then the Austrians only, not the 
French, were in Italy ; and he wanted simply to get rid of the Aus- 
trians from Italy altogether. “ Nous avons la confiance,” he said, 
“que la nation adlemande, si généreusement fiére de sa propre na- 
tionalité” (you see, it was even a question of races), “ ne mettra pas 
son honneur dans des tentatives sanglantes contre la nation ttalienne ; 
mais quelle la croira plutot intéressée & reconnaitre noblement celle- 
ci pour sceur, toutes les deux nos filles, toutes les deux si chéres a 
notre cceur, consentant 4 habiter chacune son territoire naturel, od 
elles vivront une vie honorable et bénie du Seigneur.” In like 
manner the Holy Father blessed the national flag, “leur recom- 
mandant expressment de se borner @ défendre le territoire des Cats 
del Eqlise et & ex garantir Pinviolabilité.”* What he said to the 
Germans, he doubtless would have said to the French also. When 
he returned after his exile, then, indeed, while he was grateful to 
those who brought him back, he asked them to protect him for a 
definite time; but after that he proposed to do without them. 
Again and again has he wished both French and Austrians to with- 
draw. Mr. Bowyer, in his place in Parliament, announced their 
withdrawal a year or two ago; and it has been lately stated in the 
papers, not only that the foreign troops are to go, but that the 
Pope and Cardinal Antonelli have ever wished it, and have been 
thwarted by others. 

lt will be worth a good deal, then, if the French open a way for 
placing the lives of ecclesiastics at Rome on a better tenure than 
they have at present, and its temporal affairs on a better footing. 
dt will be best, indeed, if this can be done by diplomacy under threat 
of a war, but without actual war; if there is war, and this is its 
result, the guilt of the war must lie some where or other; but the 
war, with all its miseries, at least will have a compensation, which 
the Russian war, our pet plaything, had not. 

I am, sir, &c. 

April 2. J. O. 





TRADITIONS OF HISTORY IN THE SCHOOLS. 


Sir,—There is a passage in the letter of an eminent theologian, 
which appeared in your Number for December last, which seems 
to me obscure, and to need explanations, unless I am supposing in 
it allusions which it does not contain. 

He had first said, that St. Francis de Sales “ had convinced him- 
self that the common teaching and tradition of the Fathers of the first 
Jour centuries was opposed to . . . the opinion of St. Augustine ;” and 
that Serry “rebukes the saint for this, which he says is a false and 
dangcrous opinion, that has been rejected by the schools.” That is, 


* Les Annales, 1849, par M. PAbbé Petit, p, 122, 
VOL, I, NEW SERIES, I 
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as I understand him, the notion of St. Augustine’s doctrine being 
opposed to that of the common teaching of the early Fathers is re- 
jected by the schools. 

Then the learned writer proceeds: “In this question, which 
must be discussed on purely historical grounds, it matters not what 
the Thomists and Augustinians, in the traditional theology of their 
schools, have settled on the point, or what they have laid down in 
their lectures. Among theologians of real historical and patristic 
learning the matter has never been doubtful.” 

Here he seems to contrast the theology of the schools and real 
historical and patristic learning, as if the school-divines did not 
know history. [am not quarrelling with this proposition, because 
it is one which I certainly have entertained myself; but I want to 


know if I am right in thus interpreting him. 
J.J. 








Hiterarp PLotices. 


The Failure of the Queen's Colleges and of Mixed Education in 
Ireland. By John Pope Hennessy, of the Inner Temple. (London, 
Bryce.) We have elsewhere referred to this seasonable and telling 
pamphlet, which is too full of facts to condense into a notice. It 
seems from it that Sir Robert Peel’s government, in 1845, established 
three colleges for superior education at Belfast, Cork, and Galway, 
on the principle of uniting all denominations, both as professors and 
as students. They were opened in December 1849, under the name 
of the Queen’s Colleges; and in 1850 the Queen’s University was 
founded also, not as an educational body, but for the purpose of 
granting degrees in arts, medicine, and law to the students of the 
three colleges. The building and establishing of the colleges cost 
the country 100,000/., which has since been increased by 25,2571. 
The original endowment 18,0007 per annum ,; but soon afterwards 
this endowment was raised to 21,000/.; in 1849 there was an addi- 
tional grant of 12,000/., and since 1854 there has been an annual 
addition of 4800/7. Mr. Hennessy does not give us the gross sum to 
which these several grants amount; but from Mr. Maguire’s statement, 
which we quote below, it appears they reach the enormous sum of 
375,0001. The gentlemen holding office in the three colleges amount 
to 260. The Commissioners report that the total number of students 
who have entered the colleges since 1849 is 1209: this Mr. Hennessy 
declares is incorrect; but, assuming it, we find that the average per 
annum will be 134; that is, the officials of the colleges are as near 
as possible twice as many as the undergraduates. During the same 
period the total number of scholarships offered to (that is, we sup- 
pose, enjoyed by) these students is 1326, with the addition of 1000 
class prizes: this will give a yearly average of 147 scholarships and 
111 prizes, the average students being 134 ; that is, the scholarships 
are more, and the prizes not much less, than the students. The 
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numbers were largest in the year that the colleges opened. In that 
year forty-five students at Belfast competed for forty-three scholar- 
ships of 300. each. The Dean of Law at Cork advocated before the 
Commissioners the abolition of his faculty, on the ground that “ he 
had found no students.” The Professor of Metaphysics at Cork, who 
had seven students in class in 1851, now has only four. The Pro- 
fessor of English Literature in (we suppose) Cork has only five. 
The Professor of Jurisprudence at Galway has only two. The Pro- 
fessor of Medicine at Galway has five, the Professor of Law three. 
Then, as to degrees, each graduate has cost the country above 10002, 
a-year. The total number of graduates in law in ten years does not 
equal the number of professors and examiners in that faculty in one 
year. The number of university medals and money exhibitions 
actually given in the faculty of arts is greater than the number of 
candidates. The number of graduates has been diminishing for the 
last three years. As to the non-matriculated students, in the first 
year there were fifty at Cork, the next year thirty, the next twenty- 
one, at the last return twenty. In the first year the Professor of 
Greek had fifty-six, now twenty-seven. It is as regards the non- 
matriculated students that Mr. Hennessy has most to say as to the 
inaccuracy of the Commissioners’ Report. We will quote but one 
sentence from him: “I have in my possession unequivocal evidence 
that in the grand total the same individual students have been 
counted by the Commissioners seven and eight times over.” Lastly, 
he gives the obvious reason of this deplorable failure, viz. that the 
grants from Government have not met and stimulated any existing 
zeal and pecuniary sacrifices in the community, Catholic or Pro- 
testant ; but have been simply lavished independent of any action or 
covperation whatever of the voluntary system. He contrasts the case 
of grants to English education. To the National Society's oe 
College the Government gave only 7242/. out of 32,578/.; to the 
College of the British and Foreign School Society not 4000/. out of 
20), L000 ; ; to the Wesleyan Colleges, 5049/7. out of 38,150/.; but for a 
variety of interesting details, we must refer the reader to the pam- 
phlet itself. 


Lectures and Essays on University Subjects. By John Henry 
Newman, D.D. (London, Longmans.) The author notices in the 
preface of this small volume, which we are surprised to see is dated 
so far back as November last, that it does but supply another in- 
stance of his lot all through life, to have been led to his publication 
not on any matured plan or by any view of his own, but by the 
duties or the circumstances of the moment. Early in life he wished 
to devote himself tu the study of the Holy Fathers ; and even before 
he ceased to be tutor of his college at Oxford, he entered upon it. 
Hardly had he published his work on the Arians, when he was called 
off by what has been called the Oxford Controversy ; but even in 
that controversy his first work, the Church of the F ‘athers, was pa- 
tristical in its subject. When, after the No. 90 affair, he retired 
from the controversy, he returned at once to the Fathers, and pub- 
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lished a translation of St. Athanasius and an Essay on Ecclesiastical 
Miracles, But the necessary course of events carried him again off 
from his books, and he cannot be said even yet to have returned to 
them. As to the present volume, it is perhaps the most iiscel- 
laneous which he has written. Some portions of it have already 
appeared in the University Gazette ; but the greater part of it 1s new. 

sy thinking it worthy of being dedicated to a friend and a public 
man, it is to be presumed that, on the whole, he is uot dissatistied 
with it. 


The complete Latin Prosody of Emanuel Alvarez, S.J. By 
James Stewart, M.A., Professor of the Greek and Latin Languages 
in the Catholic University of Ireland, and late of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. (Dublin, Duffy, 1859.) This useful little work, or at 
least as much of it as is practically necessary for the ordinary stu- 
dent, is here presented by Mr. Stewart for the first time in an Eng- 
lish version. The writer was a Portuguese of Madeira, was Rector 
of the Portuguese Colleges of Coimbra, Evora, and Lisbon, and 
died in 1582. The book is a standard one in itself, and has been 
repeatedly edited with alterations keeping it on a level with the 
advance of knowledge, and is now enriched by Mr. Stewart with 
similar additions,—as, for instance, with an analysis of the measure 
of the hexameter verse (p. 107), with an appendix of exercises in 
the Elegiac, Aleaic, and Sapphic stanzas, and with an elaborate cata- 
logue by Stirling of all the ordinary rhetorical and grammatical 
figures of speech. “The book is intended,” says Mr. Stewart, “ to 
prevent the evil of entire dependence on the Gradus, and as help 
towards systematising that knowledge of metrical quantity and me- 
trical composition, which is most usually secured, not by the mere 
study of abstract rules, but by continual practice in the writing of 
Latin verse.” Used in this way, it cannot but be a valuable addi- 
tion to a schoolboy's library ; and we wish so useful a book, in so 
compendious a form, had existed in our own early days of verse- 
making. Mr. Stewart would be doing a service by putting together 
a similar manual for the composition of Greek verse, for which 
there is at present very little assistance provided of this sort, not 
even, we believe, any thing worthy of the name of a Greek Gradus. 
A friend has suggested to us a small work of this kind, published 
by Parker, Oxford, in 1824, called the Jndices Attici, and drawn up 
by the late Mr. Tyler of St. Giles’s, and the two Mr. Newmans ; 
but we believe it is out of print. 


In preparation, A 7’ranslation of the Psalms from the authentic 
Vulgate Version: with a Comment from the original Hebrew. By 
Ambrose St. John, M.A., of the Oratory, late Student of Ch. Ch. 

With the author's exclusive sanction, shortly will be published, 
in two volumes 8vo, Zhe Gentile and the Jew: an Introduction to 
the History of Christianity. From the German of Professor Dél- 
linger. By Nicholas Darnell, M.A., of the Oratory, late Fellow of 
New College, Oxford. 
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HOME AFFAIRS. 


Judainent of the Enaqlish Bishops on 
} ) A / 
the Royal Commission. 


As we have given admission to the 
objections which have been felt—and 
that, we are bound to say, by many 
considerable persons —to the mode 
in which it was rumoured that our 
Bishops intended to meet the Royal 
Commission, we are called, not only 
by duty, but by simple justice, to insert 
the formal e xpression which they have 
given in their late pastorals to their 
decision on the subject of its provi- 
sions and their reasons for making 
it. ‘To that decision we submit our- 
selves most sincerely and unreserved- 
ly, though it is superfluous in a maga- 
zine professedly Catholic to make such 
an avowal. 

The Cardinal-Archbishop speaks as 
follows: 

“There is no subject on which we 
have more frequently or more ear- 
nestly addressed you in our Pastorals 
than on that of education. It is one 
which is daily brought before our 
minds by the exigencies of our dio- 
cese, and even by its general interest 
in the public mind. We should indeed 
be happy if these were the only motives 
that impelled us now to return to this 
subject. Dut the enemy is choosing 
it for the field in which to sow the tares 
of division among Catholics. Deeply, 
indeed, do we deplore that any one 
should endeavour to lead you astray 
from the simple path of right and duti- 
ful feeling, on a matter so obviously be- 
longing to the ecclesiastical authority. 
The circumstances which have given 
rise to the dissensions to which we 
allude are briefly these :— 

“Some timeagoa Royal Commission 


was issued to inquire into the state of 


education. ‘To the questions proposed 
by it, to be answered in writing, ob- 
jections were not made, after they had 
been revised, provided they were com- 
muniecated to schools through our re- 
cognised channels ; but on deliberate 
consideration, the construction of the 
Commission was not considered by the 








Bishops fair towards Catholics, nor 
such as could be acquiesced in without 
modification. For the matter was con- 
sidered sufficiently important to engage 
all the Bishops of England to come to- 
gether at a most inconvenient period 
ofthe vear. ‘They met consequently in 
London, on the 9th of November Iast. 
They entered into a full consideration 
of the case. In the Commission, not 
only Anglicans, but Dissenters were 
represented ; while not a single Catho- 
lic had been placed upon it. Weknew 
by experience, as well as from the very 
nature of the case, how difficult, not to 
say impossible, it is for a commission 
to draw just inferences, or judge accu- 
rately where Catholic education is con- 
cerned, without any competent person 
assisting to give explanations. It was 
therefore considered all-important to 
obtain the addition of one single Catho- 
lic to the Commission. This was pe- 
remptorily refused, and all negotiations 
ceased, 

** But further, this Commission nam- 
ed a number of sub-Commissioners, to 
inspect schools ofevery religion—ours, 
of course, included. Not one of these 
was a Catholic ; yet the instructions 
issued to them ‘enjoined as follows : 
‘The Commissioners wish you to as- 
certain, exclusively as a question of 
fact, what are in practice the differ- 
ence(s) between the course(s) of reli- 
gious instruction afforded by different 
religious denominations ; what (if any) 
are the recognised formularies adopted 
by them, and how far those formularies 
are taught in such a manner that the 
pupils have such perception of their 
meaning as children of an early age 
and average intelligence may be ex- 
pected to acquire’ (p. 14). 

‘This rendered the difficulties of 
acquiescence infinitely greater. We 
recalled to mind how, from the begin- 
ning of our participation in the bene- 
fits of educational g grants, we had made 
it a condition for accepting them, that 
Catholic inspectors should be appoint- 
ed for the inspection of our schools, 
exclusive of all others; and that even 
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these should exercise no inspection 
whatever of their religious teaching. 
Now here it was proposed to permit 
Protestant inspectors to assume, not 
only the functions accorded hitherto 
solely to Catholics, but those jealously 
reserved from them. They were to 
examine if our formularies (that is, 
our catechisms) were taught in a way 
suitable to the understanding of our 
children. We need not ask how a 
Protestant, possibly abhorring every 
Catholic doctrine, could be intrusted 
to examine how far our children ac- 
quire a proper perception of the ro- 
sary, or of confession, or of invocation 
of saints, or of transubstantiation; for 
we cannot realise how we should be 
able to examine Protestant children, 
so as to ascertain whether they ob- 
tain adequate perception of the Cal- 
vinistic doctrine of predestination, or 
the Lutheran theory of works, or the 
Anglican latitude on the Eucharist. 
But, putting aside the mere absurdity 
of sanctioning such preposterous ex- 
aminations, not merely to satisfy any 
curiosity, but to afford materials for a 
judgment on our religious teaching, 
the Lishops have felt that a sacred 
and religious principle was at issue, 
and that the concession demanded was 
equivalent to a surrender of the very 
ground on which Catholic inspectors 
had been demanded and obtained. 

“ Consequently, it being entirely 
optional whether or no these new in- 
spectors should be admitted into our 
schools, it was decided that they should 
not. A circular was therefore drawn 
up, addressed by each Bishop to his 
clergy, cautioning them against per- 
mitting the proposed inspection; and 
every Bishop, without exception, for- 
warded it to his priests. 

“This was, clearly, a joint and con- 
current act of our entire hierarchy, 
enough to confute all vague and ge- 
neral insinuations of any difference in 
its action, 

“We therefore exhort you, dearly 
beloved in Christ, not to be led away 
by attempts to detach this question, 
and the course which we have felt 
bound in conscience to pursue, from 
the great cause of Catholic education, 
and its broad and now established 
maxims. It is not a political, nor a 
governmental, nor a secular educa- 
tional question. It is, in the true 
sense of the word, a religious con- 
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| sideration; whether, by sanctioning 


the introduction of inspection of our 
schools, even in religious matters, by 
Protestants, we should not completely 
wrest from its proper ground the prin- 
ciple hitherto strenuously maintained 
by us, of keeping Catholic education 
entirely in Catholic hands. 

“To preserve intact this principle 
belongs to us, in virtue of our oftice ; 
and we cannot commit to others, what- 
ever connection they may have with 
secular education, the duty of direct- 
ing the flock committed to us, on the 
course which has to be pursued in a 
matter so intimately involving the 
spiritual welfare of our poor. ‘ Let 
no one, therefore, deceive you with 
vain words’ (Ephes. v. 6), but listen 
to the voice of your pastors; ‘Obey 
your prelates, and be subject to them. 
For they watch as being to render an 
account for your souls’ (Heb. xiii. 17). 
Be assured that they solicitously at- 
tend to every thing connected with the 
education of the poor, and with double 
earnestness to whatever regards their 
religious instruction. Their eyes are 
as open as others’ can be to difficulties 
and obstacles, only they look, perhaps, 
more to providence and grace for over- 
coming them, ‘ As the eyes of ser- 
vants are on the hands of their mas- 
ters, so are our eyes unto the Lord 
our God’ (Ps, exxii. 2); our eyes are 
‘lifted up to the mountains, whence 
help will come to us;’ for ‘the Lord 
is our keeper, the Lord is our pro- 
tector in our right hand’ (Ps. exx.).” 

And the following is an extract 
from the Pastoral ofthe Bishop of Bir- 
mingham, who goes into the subject 
more at length: 

“That you, dearly beloved, are not 
without that spirit demanded by our 
Lord, urged by His Apostle, and de- 
scribed by His holy Martyr [St. Igna- 
tius,] we joyfully bear you witness in 
the Lord. Nor are you disposed to 
make any thing appear reasonable 
apart from your Bishop; to question 
his acts before you even know what 
those acts were, or what their mo- 
tives; still less to discuss those acts 
before the world at large: this con- 
duct would not be yours, only that 
one or two, here and there, using the 
public press as a weapon against the 
conduct of the episcopacy, might, had 
you been so disposed, have separated 
you from us, and that in a matter 
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which intimately concerns our duty 
and pastoral vigilance, and which in- 
volves a principle of ecclesiastical 
freedom, of episcopal prudence, and 
of religious discipline. And upon 
this subject it now becomes our part 
to give you correct knowledge for 
your guidance. 

“You are well aware that we ac- 
ceded to the Government system of 
education for the poor, and thankfully 
accepted its aid; but only with this 
express condition,—that the secular 
department of education alone should 
be inspected in our schools, and that 
only by inspectors previously approv- 
ed by the Catholic Poor-School Com- 
mittee. And as the Poor-School Com- 
mittee is appointed by the Bishops, this 
wus in fact an inspection to be exer- 
cised only by Catholics. The religious 
department of education was to be left 
entirely free from Government inspec- 
tion. ‘This was the only principle up- 
on which we saw that we could safely 
accept the Government plan. 

‘In the course of last year, the 
Parliament prayed the Sovereign for 
the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission, whose purpose should be to 
inquire into the state of popular edu- 
cation in England; and such a Com- 
mission was appointed, ‘This Com- 
mission consists of seven members, 
lay and ecclesiastical, and of various 
denominations. The . Commission, 
after its appointment, nominated ten 
Assistant Commissioners, deputed to 
collect, by local and personal exami- 
nation, the facts on which their report 
is to be grounded, Yet, though every 
other important religious division of 
the community was either directly or 
indirectly represented, to our great 
surprise, we found that neither on the 
Commission nor amongst the Assist- 
ant Commissioners was there a single 
Catholic member; though, if there be 
a distinction in the country, in mat- 
ters of secular and religious education, 
broad and deeply marked beyond all 
others, it is that which defines off the 
general body of Catholics from the 
general body of Protestants. And 


it is altogether impossible for the re- 
presentatives of one of these bodies 
wisely and faithfully to investigate 
and report upon the conduct of the 
other, in the secular and religious 
training of youth, when acting apart 
from the members of that other body. 
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However estimable, and however well 
disposed to act fairly, these Protest- 
ant noblemen, clergymen, and gentle- 
men may be, can any of them, in the 
nature of things, be in a position to 
correct and obviate erroneous impres- 
sions once imbibed, as to what may 
be the spirit and the principles on 
which Catholic schools are conduct- 
ed? If there is one thing in this world 
more clearly obvious than another, 
one thing which the events of every 
day score more deeply on the Catho- 
lic mind, it is this, that only a Catho- 
lic can understand the mind and spirit 
of a Catholic. The most enlightened 
and best-intentioned men are continu- 
ally misunderstanding us and misin- 
terpreting us, both as to our conduct 
and our principles, And were Catho- 
lie education to be put upon its trial 
before a tribunal so exclusively Pro- 
testant as not to have even one Ca- 
tholic member to act as interpreter, 
it would be as a witness set before a 
court, standing alone, and without any 
friendly counsellor to correct the evi- 
dence elicited by his cross-examina- 
tion. 

“We now draw your attention to 
a point of considerable importance to 
the case in hand, The constitution of 
the Royal Commission expressly pro- 
vides, that the managers of schools and 
others are perfectly at liberty to re- 
ceive or not to receive the visits of the 
Assistant Commissioners, and to an- 
swer or not to answer their inquiries, 
We invite you to bear the fact in mind 
throughout the explanations which 
follow. 

** About the close of last autumn, the 
Secretary of the Royal Commission 
wrote a letter to our Poor-School Com- 
mittee, inviting its assistance in pro- 
curing the cooperation of the clergy, 
and others, connected with Catholic 
schools. ‘This request led to an appli- 
cation from the Poor-School Commit- 
tee for the introduction of a Catholic 
element into the composition of the 
Commission. The application was re- 
fused, and consequently the Commit- 
tee declined to give their coOperation. 
Meanwhile circumstances arose which 
attracted the serious attention of the 
Bishops. The instructions given te 
the Assistant Commissioners became 
public ; and some of these gentlemen 
were endeavouring to gain entrance 
into our schools with the view of car- 
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rying them into execution. From these 
instructions it became known, that 
they were not only to m: ake a complete 

investigation into the secular instruc- 

tion, but, what was of far eraver im- 
portance, they were directed to make 
precise inquiry into the quantity and 
even into the quality of the re ligious 
teaching given in the schools. The 
following passage is quoted from the 
b4th page of those instructions: ‘The 
Commissioners wish you to asc rtain, 

exclusively as a question of fact, what 
are in practice the differences between 
the courses of religious instruction at- 
forded by different religious denomi- 
nations ; what (if any) are the recog- 
nisedformularies adopted by them, and 
how far these formularies are taught 
in such & manner that the pupils have 
such perception of their meaning as 
children of an early age and average 
intellige ‘nce may be e xpee ted to ac- 
quire. Here, then, plainly and incon- 
trovertibly,ifwe accede d to the request 
for cooperation with the Commission 
as now constituted, was our whole sys- 
tem of doctrinal teaching to be made 
the subject of visitatorial examination 


by Protestant Commissioners, some of 


whom were laymen, some clergymen ; 
and from their impressions would be 
derived their report. 

“While these things were occupying 
the attention of the Bishops, there was 
a difheulty found to exist in another 
quarter, which, though unconnected 
with the Royal Commission, tailed not 
to throw its own light upon the plan 
of operations contemplated by that 
Commission, To our own surprise, we 
found a system of Protestant clerical 
inspection of our religious teaching 
actually insinuating itself into opera- 
tion. 
preliminary y explanation. 

“; neouraged by the invitation and 
the aid protte red to all alike by the 
Government, the Catholics began, with 
no small cost and exertion, to establish 
Reformatory Schools for the recovery 
of depraved youth to honesty and vir- 
tue. And, on their first institution, 
they were put under the same rule of 
inspec tion as prisons, and as to their 

‘condition and regulations,’ they were 
reported upon by the Inspectors of 
Prisons. But, soon after, the Com. 
mittee of Council on Education ottered 
to put them on the footing of Industrial 
Schools, and to have them inspected as 


This fact will require some brief 


| 
| 
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such by the Inspectors of Poor-House 
Schools. However, on a representa- 
tion made by the Catholic Poor-School 
Committee, the Committee of Coun- 
cil consented that the Reformatory 
Schools should be inspected by the 
Catholic Inspectors of Poor-Schools, 
limiting their inspection, as usual, to 
secular education, and not touching 
the religious element. 

“At the close of the year 1857, an- 
other change took place. Government 
found it inconvenient that the same 
establishments should receive grants 
of money from two several depart- 
ments of administration. The result 
was, that the Committee of Council 
withdrew their aid, and the reforma- 
tories remained exclusively under the 
Ilome Seeretary; who directed, by a 
minute, * the Inspector of Prisons shall 
discharge the functions hitherto as- 
signed to the Inspector of Schools.’ 
This, be it observed, did not put these 
reformatories on their original footing 
as to inspection; for they were now 
examined, not simply as prisons, but 
in the same way as other schools; and 
we very soon found that the inspector 
who visited certain of our reforma- 
tories, and who happened to be a Pro- 
testant clergyman, insisted on it, as a 
part of the “duty enjoined upon him, 
that he should examine into the re- 
ligious teaching of Catholics. Con- 
sidering it his “right to exercise this 
function personally, the inspector, as 
a matter of courtesy and considera- 
tion, is willing that the priest should 
examine the children in his presence, 
not, as he says, ‘to criticise ductrines, 
but to see whether they are taught 
effectually and earnestly ;’ and whe- 
ther those who teach religion are ‘fit 
for their work.’ You cannot fail to 
see how much this language sounds 
like that ofa Bishop making his visi- 
tation. We except, indeed, the point 
of criticising doctrine, into which he 
might still conse ‘ously or unconscious- 
ly enter, having the field open to him. 
Yet it is a government inspector’s re- 
corded view of his duty. What follows 
is extracted from the same correspon- 
dence: ‘It seems to me an essential 
item in the effectual inspection of re- 
tormatories, that I should be in a con- 
dition to certify to the public that the 
essentials of a Christian’s faith and 
duty are taught, and well taught, in it. 
By essentials, I mean the great funda- 
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mental points on which all Christians 
are agreed; no points of controversy 
need be brought in. Conducted by a 
Catholic teacher, as the examination 
would be, no opportunity for any ob- 
jectionable questions would be given.’ 
This, again, is a Protestant clerical 
inspector’s view of his duty in a Ca- 
tholic school. So that a priest, exam- 
ining under his official superintend- 
ence, is to draw a distinetion between 
fundamentals and non-fundamentals, 
and between what Catholics believe 
and what all Christians are agreed 
upon. In other words, the priest, 
when under the eye of a govern- 
ment official, is to lower his teaching 
down to that of the lowest of Christian 
sects, Whatever that may be. What 
greater proof can there be that a 
Protestant is incapable of understand- 
ing the duty and work of a Catholic 
teacher? ‘That the inspector claims 
the right of making the religious ex- 
amination in person, is proved by his 
having done so already. For, in one 
case, as the priest declined to codpe- 
rate, with our catechism in hand, the 
Protestant clergyman actually did ex- 
amine the religious teaching of a Ca- 
tholic school. But the proposal to 
make the examination of religious 
teaching through the priest is even 
Worse, on more than one important 
view of the subject, than if the in- 
spector himself examined. For this 
would not merely be a religious in- 
spection of the school, but would wear 
the unavoidable appearance of an in- 
spection of the priest in the exercise 
of his clerical duty. No priest could 
submit himself to a position so am- 
biguous and objectionable. 

“Such is an instance of the pro- 
ceedings of a Protestant clerical in- 
spector acting upon his instructions 
from higher State authority; and al- 
though it has no official connection 
with the Royal Commission, yet it in- 
volves an identical principle. And it 
throws light on the similar instrue- 
tions which the Commission has given 
to the Assistant Commissioners, with 
reference to their inquiries into the 
formularies of religious doctrine, and 
the methods by which they are taught. 
But what Catholic can fail to see, that 
if we, with direct concurrence, admit 
the State to examine, inspect, and re- 
port upon our religious formularies 
and modes of teaching them, we not 
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only compromise our religious free- 
dom, but actually admit a species of 
visitatorial power in matters religious 
and Catholic on the part of the crown? 
Whe sees not, even at a glance, that 
if Royal Commissioners, and Govern- 
ment inspectors, invested with this vi- 
sitatorial authority, enter our schools 
to examine in what way the clergy 
and the teachers inculcate the doc- 
trines of our faith, the impression on 
those rude, uncultured, simple-minded, 
poor children must be that, after all, 
the State must have some kind of rule 
and predominance over the Catholic 
religion? It is not so easy even for 
a well-educated mind to draw the 
subtle distinction between the visita- 
tion and inspection of religious teach- 
ing on the one hand, and authority 
exercised in such inspection on the 
other. Can they be separated? Does 
not official inspection essentially im- 
ply authority over whatever is of- 
ficially inspected and examined? To 
a Protestant this causes no uneasi- 
ness, perhaps awakens no reflection; 
for he considers supreme authority 
over religion to lodge in the State. 
Not so can it be with a Catholic. A 
Bishop comes and inspects the reli- 
gious teaching in a school; and the 
result is, a deep impression on the 
minds of the children, that he is one 
who exercises authority over the 
priest, the teachers, and the children, 
in matters religious. A Royal Com- 
missioner, or a Government inspec- 
tor, comes in the name of the State, 
—a Protestant, whether layman or 
clergyman,—and does the selfsame 
thing, and, according to all outward 
appearance, in the selfsame forms. 
Can this be done without leaving an 
impression of the State’s exercising 
authority in matters religious? 

“Tt is in vain to argue, as one or 
two Catholics have unwisely done, 
that the Royal Commission is not @ 
permanent institution, but only an or- 
ganisation for a temporary purpose. 
[t is a precedent, and may be followed 
by others. The question is one of 
principle; and a principle given up 
once, is a principle for ever surreD- 
dered. By the very fact of that sur- 
render, it ceases to be accounted for a 
principle. Once yield that principle, 


and, as already attempted in the re- 
formatories, religious inspection may 
be forced upon every department of 
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Catholic education. 
vent its even entering our churches? 
Virtually, indeed, it would do so. For 
what is the religious teaching in our 
schools, but the work of the Church 
done in the school? In vain would be 
our efforts at resistance. We should 
be told that we had already practically 
admitted that no principle had been 
compromised. Nay, we have already 
been told this on the part of the Go- 
vernment with respect to the reform- 
atories, notwithstanding all protests 
that inspection of religion had there 
crept in without our having any know- 
ledge of what was doing, And the 
Secretary of State even declined mak- 
ing any change, on the ground that 
*‘ the course pursued had given general 
satisfaction,’ One proof more, how to- 
tally incapable is the Protestant mind 
of understanding Catholic sentiments 
and feelings. But better far is it that 
we should be misunderstood negative- 
ly, and that our passiveness should be 
misinterpreted, than that we should 
give rise, by our active concurrence 
and by yielding of principle, to our 
old systein of education being misap- 
prehended; as assuredly it would be, 
if none but Protestants were our ex- 
aminers and judges. 

“The subject of the Royal Com- 
mission and of the reformatories com- 
bined, was considered of sufficient im- 
portance to engage all the Bishops to 
assemble in London, at whatever in- 
convenience, in the month of Novem- 
ber last. They entered fully into the 
consideration of the question. The 
result we will give in the words of the 
Cardinal Archbishop, and will con- 
clude this pastoral admonition with 
the words which his Eminence has ad- 
dressed in his own pastoral letter to 
the faithful of his archdiocese.” 

[Here follows an extract from the 
pastoral of the Cardinal-Archbishop, 
which will be found in a preceding 
column. } 

We do not consider that any allu- 
sion is made to the Zambler in par- 
ticular in these remarks. It is true 
that the Bishop of Birmingham speaks 
of the “ public press” as having inter- 
fered in a question which belonged to 
the Bishops, and so far we are included 
in the censure: but the Catholic news- 
papers admitted letters from corres- 
pondents who spoke in the same spirit 
and tone as our own writer; and we 


What is to pre- | 
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are sure that what the Bishops allow 
to a weekly paper they allow to a 
magazine, and what they deny to a 
magazine they deny to a newspaper. 
Whether in regard to circulation or 
character of readers, there is no doubt 
which of the two is the more popular 
publication, Speaking, then, not sim 

ply in our own defence, but in that of 
the public press, we make two re- 
marks, 

1. Most certainly we did not consider 
that in any remark of ours we were 
opposing any episcopal decision; we 
should have been the last to take so 
indecent a step. For episcopal de- 
cisions are matters too serious to ad- 
mit of being made except in form, 
We did not know the Bishops had 
spoken formally, and we do not know 
what is meant by an informal decision, 
We knew what they were likely to 
do; we did not know that they had 
actually put the question out of their 
own hands by any irreversible act or 
judgment; we are very sorry for our 
mistake, but we are not sure, from 
what is reported, that they have done 
so even now. 

2. This leads us to our second re- 
mark. Acknowledging, then, most 
fully the prerogatives of the episco- 
pate, we do unfeignedly believe, both 
from the reasonableness of the matter, 
and especially from the prudence, gen- 
tleness, and considerateness which be- 
long to them personally, that their 
Lordships really desire to know the 
opinion of the laity on subjects in 
which the laity are especially con- 
cerned. If even in the preparation 
of a dogmatic definition the faithful 
are consulted, as lately in the instance 
of the Immaculate Conception, it is at 
least as natural to anticipate such an 
act of kind feeling and sympathy in 
great practical questions, out of the 
condescension which belongs to those 
who are forma facti gregis ex ant- 
mo. If our words or tone were disre- 
spectful, we deeply grieve and apo- 
logise for such a fault; but surely 
we are not disrespectful in thinking, 
and in having thought, that the Bi- 
shops would like to know the senti- 
ments of an influential portion of the 
laity before they took any step which 
perhaps they could not recall. Surely 
it was no disrespect towards them to 
desire that they should have the laity 
rallying round them on the great ques- 
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tion of education with the imposing 
zeal which has lately been exemplified 
in Ireland, in the great meeting which 
was held at Cork. If we have uttered 
a word inconsistent with this explana- 
tion of our conduct,—if we argued in 
a hard or disrespectful tone,—if we 
put into print what might better have 
been conveyed to their Lordships in 
some other way,—we repeat, we are 
deeply sorry for it. We are too fully 
convinced of the misery of any division 
between the rulers of the Church and 
the educated laity,—we grieve too 
deeply, tuo bitterly, over such in- 
stances as are found, either in the 
present day or in the history of the 
past, of such mutual alienations,—to 
commit ourselves consciously to any 
act which may tend to so dire a cala- 
mity. It is our fervent prayer that 
their Lordships may live in the hearts 
of their people; of the poor as well as 
of the rich, of the rich as well as of 
the poor; of the clergy as well as of 
the laity, of the laity as well as of the 
clergy: but whatever be our own anx- 
ious desire on the subject, we know 
that the desire of the Bishops them- 
selves is far more intense, more ge- 
nerous, more heart-consuming, than 
can be the desire of any persons, how- 
ever loyal to them, who are committed 
to their charge. Let them pardon, 
then, the incidental hastiness of man- 
ner or want of ceremony of the rude 
Jack-tars of their vessel, as far as it 
occurred, in consideration of the zeal 
and energy with which they haul-to 
the ropes and man the yards. 


Education Movement in Ireland. 


We just now alluded to the great 
education meeting at Cork; but so 
much is doing in Ireland at the pre- 
sent mument in various ways in the 
cause of schools, seminaries, univer- 
sities, and other educational establish- 
ments or associations, that we have a 
difficulty inentering on a subject which 
will prove too great for the space we 
can attord to give it. 

Before we draw attention to this 
meeting, it may be well to devote a 
few lines to a review of the state of the 
education question at this moment 
across St. George’s Channel. Though 
the English people cannot endure the 
thought of a compromise between re- 
ligious parties on that vital subject in 
their own case, and the introduction 
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of a system of mixed education, they 
think itgood enough, or the very thing, 
for Ireland ; and both Conservatives 
and Whigs have played a part in its es- 
tablishment there. ‘The Whigs began 
it, thirty years since, under Lord Grey, 
by setting up the national system of 
schools for the population at large; 
Sir Robert Peel set up the three 
Queen’s Colleges, at Cork, Belfast, 
and Galway, about fifteen years after; 
and Lord Clarendon, we believe, set 
up the Queen’s University. Lately a 
commission has been appointed to in- 
quire into the funds, and their applica- 
tion, of the endowed schools through- 
out the country, with a view of fram- 
ing a large measure of intermediate 
education. At the same time, the 
gates of Trinity College have been 
opened wider than before, and certain 
emoluments placed within the reach of 
persons of every denomina ion. Such 
has been the gradual extension and 
advance of a scheme which, tending 
as it does, on the one hand, to educate 
all classes, on the other to detach all 
whom it educates from the Catholic 
Church, cannot be considered a Whig 
or a Conservative scheme, for it be- 
longs to one as much as to the other; 
nor a Tory scheme, for it has never 
been acceptable to the Orange party; 
but which, as being a deep design of 
English statesmen upon the faith of 
Ireland, and that on a basis of opera- 
tion which would not for an instant be 
endured by their own countrymen, 
may, from its bold and overbearing 
onesidedness, be fitly called an Eng- 
lish system. 

However, even at the end of thirty 
years, the principle of mixed educa- 
tion has not taken root; and, in spite 
of its superficial progress, the esta- 
blishments based on it seem falling 
to pieces. The system of poor-schools, 
commonly called the national system 
of education, we believe, was never 
approved at Rome; and, though for 
a time it worked well for Catholics, 
still, as time has gone on, it has be- 
come more and more distasteful both 
to the Church and to the Orange 
party. As to the Queen’s University 
and Colleges, for the moneys they 
have consumed and the work they 
have done for it we refer our readers 
to a recent parliamentary return, of 
which we shall speak presently. The 


plan of intermediate education has not 
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yet got so far as to be brought before 
the lewislature. 

Here we are concerned with the op- 
position directed against these mea- 
sures by the Catholic body. As re- 
vards the national system of education 
for the humbler classes, it remains as 
yet untouched; though from the pre- 
sent aspect of things, it would not be 
surprising if the Protestant prelate 
Dr. Whately, who was the instru- 
ment of the Whigs in commencing it, 
was destined to see its termination. 
The scheme of higher or university 
elucation was disowned and resisted 
by the national synod of Thurles, in 
1850, when a decree was passed for 
the erecuon of a Catholic university ; 
which, as our readers know, has now 
been in operation for several years, 
and that with such promise, that a 
charter is in prospect, of which we 
shail speak before we conclude. The 
principal object, however, to which 
Catholic exertions have been directed 
during the last few months, has been 
to anticipate andact upon the projected 
Government measure of intermediate 
education, to which the labours of the 
late Commission necessarily tend. ‘The 
great meeting of Cork was held with 
this purpose. 


Cork Me ting on Intermediate 
Education. 


Cork is the place in which the 
Queen’s-Cllege scheme promised most 
success; it is therefore significant 
that the demonstration against mixed 
education should proceed from that 
city. ‘The meeting took place in the 
cathedral, on Wednesday, March 2d, 
on the requisition of the Catholic no- 
blemen and gentry of the neighbour- 
ing counties; and was attended by the 
Bishops of Cork, Cloyne, Kerry, and 
Ross, by various ecclesiastical digni- 
taries, members of parliament, deputy- 
lieutenants, and magistrates, three 
hundred priests, and eight thousand 
of the Catholic population. ‘The sa- 
cred building, though spacious, was 
filled, the area presenting, as the re- 
port informs us, “a sea of heads,” 
though * there were scarcely any pre- 
sent below the rank directly interested 
in the question;” while the neigh- 
bourhood of the various entrances was 
filled by the crowds who had sought 
admission in vain. The meeting was 


addressed by the four Bishops, by 
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Sergeant Deasy, M.P., Mr. Maguire, 
M.P., and others, and passed various 
resolutions, the most important of 
which was to the effect, *“ that no form 
of intermediate education is suited to 
a Catholic people, unless it be eranted 
to them in separate scho ls, and on 
terms always strictly in accordance 
with the teaching and discipline of 
the Catholic Church.” 

The place of the meeting was signi- 
ficant for more reasons than one. It 
was significant from the circumstance 
that the excellent prelate who fills the 
see of Cork, and presided at the meet- 
ing, has ever been remarkable for the 
extreme moderation of his views and 
conduct on the subject of education, 
He reminded his hearers of this cir- 
cumstance in his opening speech. He 
appealed to them, that * the elder cler- 
ey of the city and neighbourhood, who, 
like himselt, had grown old among 
them, had never onany occasion what- 
ever exhibited the least leaning to- 
wards the curse of the country, bigot- 
ry;’ and then he continued, “we are 
all united, bishops, priests, and people, 
in the matter. We will make one com- 
bined effort; and we are thoroughly 
determined to persevere till we are 
crowned with success. I therefore 
begin by asserting, that for Roman 
Catholie children separate interme- 
diate Roman Catholic education is 
necessary.” What is still more sig- 
nificant, he said, “I do not believe 
that, zn the entire extent of this country, 
there are any Catholics to be found 
who will oppose us: and I am sure 
there is not one amongst those I know, 
and who are my friends, who may have 
supported mixed education, that will 
continue to do so.” 

These anticipations were repeated 
by other speakers. Sergeant Deasy 
said, * There is no doubt of the feeling 
of the Catholic population of this city 
and county. I believe a// /re/andagrees 
with you, and I believe Protestants of 
the city and county entertain views of 
the same kind.” Mr. Maguire, in like 
manner, spoke to the certain effect of 
the meeting upon the Government. 
“There is not a line of the bill,” he 
said, “yet drawn out; I believe that 
the Government are waiting for your 
pronouncement; J believe they are 
waiting for your unanimous verdict be- 
fore they attempt to legislate.” 

These are not words of course: we 
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consider that the Cork meeting has 
by one effort decided the momentous 
question which called it together. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that 
the movement, formally inaugurated 
at Cork, is already making itself felt, 
as the speakers there announced, in 
other parts of Ireland. There are to 
be formal meetings on the subject in 
the south and west, Killaloe being the 
first of them; and allusions to it have 
appeared in the Lent Pastorals of the 
Archbishops of Dublin and Tuam, and 
the Bishops of ,Clogher, Meath, and 
vther prelates. 


Charter to the Catholic University. 


The same month which has wit- 
nessed the commencement of the 
movement in behalf of a Catholic 
system of intermediate schools, is also 
memorable for an important step in 
advance towards the secure establish- 
ment and legal confirmation of the 
Catholic University of Ireland. In a 
great undertaking such as this, to be 
simply recognised as existing is the 
whole of the battle; and the only pro- 
tection which its enemies have against 
it, and their only weapon of attack, is 
to ignore it. ‘This they have accord- 
ingly done, as regards the University, 
as long as ever they could, The Eng- 
lish newspapers either did not seem 
to know of its existence; or it was 
“ Dr. Cullen’s College,” “the seminary 
in Stephen’s Green,” or “the Ultra- 
montane establishment.” But now a 
cabinet minister, the leader of the 
House of Commons, has received a 
deputation of members of Parliament, 
Protestant as well as Catholic, on the 
subject of conferring on it the legal 
power of granting degrees. Here, 
then, the very fact of the deputation, 
and its admission to an bs im is 
the victory of the University. When 
they entered the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s room, the battle was 
won: the present Government may 
refuse the request, there may be delay 
and trouble in carrying the matter 
through; but it will be simply the 
University’s fault and no one’s else, 
if it does not now get a charter: it is 
but a matter of time. As a record to 


look back upon hereafter, we proceed 
to give some account of what passed 
at the interview of which we have 
been speaking, 
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The deputation consisted of every 
section of opinion among the Irish 
members of the House; the speakers 
were Mr. Maguire, Mr. Deasy, and 
Mr. Bowyer. ‘They represented to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
an application had been first made to 
him on the subject by the rector and 
professors of the University. in the 
course of last July; then in January 
of the present year, by all the Irish 
Catholic members of the House of 
Commons but one,—that one, who 
otherwise would have taken part in 
it, being absent on the Continent. The 
deputation was now making a third 
application. No less a sum than 
80,000/. had been raised by voluntary 
subscriptions for the University; this 
had been done, not in opposition to 
the Queen’s Colleges, but because of 
conscientious scruples which Irish Ca- 
tholics felt in availing themselves of 
the advantages which those colleges 
furnished. Even the vice-president 
of Galway College had confessed to 
the late Royal Commissioners that 
‘the objections to the colleges by the 
Roman Catholic prelates were not al- 
together unfounded;” for “there are 
certain chairs in which the professors 
have opportunities of throwing out 
innuendos respecting the truth of re- 
vealed religion, and one of the text- 
books used in the colleges speaks 
slightingly of certain doctrines held 
by the Romanists.” The Queen’s Col- 
leges had cost the country already an 
outlay of 375,000, whereas the depu- 
tation did not ask a shilling for the 
vatholic University. The University 
embraced five faculties, of which four 
were in active operation. The medical 
faculty was in possession of large 
buildings,—theatres, laboratory, dis- 
secting-rooms; it had a library of 
5000 well-selected and rare volumes 
in seven languages. It had last year 
as many as eighty students, with the 
prospect of increase; and had com- 
menced a system of lodging-houses, 
The faculties of philosophy and letters 
and of science had a periodical of their 
own for the advancement of the sub- 
jects they profess, which brought them 
into correspondence with learned bo- 
dies in Great Britain, the Continent, 
and the United States; and, in a word, 
last year there were as many as 249 
students attending the University lec- 
tures. This being the case, there was 
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force in the words of the University 
memorial of last year: “* We hope we 
may, without presumption, ask for 
that recognition from the State which 
we are continually obtaining from the 
rreat centres of learning and science 
in Europe and North America. In 
referring to the Charter lately granted 
by the Government to the Roman 
Catholic University of Quebec, we 
both explain what we venture to an- 
ticipate, and our reason for anticipat- 
ing it.”’ 

It was also mentioned, thatas many 
as twenty-three* Irish Bishops had 
written letters authorising the depu- 
tation to make use of their names. 
Of these, for instance, the Archbishop 
of Cashel wished the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to know his earnest 
desire, in conjunction with “all the 
Bishops of Munster and Dr. Cullen,” 
for the grant of a charter; the Bishop 
of Kildare said, that “ success in the 
application would be most gratifying 
to the Catholic people” of Ireland; the 
Bishop of Waterford, that * there was 
nothing which he desired more;” the 
sishop of Cloyne, that he “ felt the 
warmest interest in the success of the 
great undertaking;” and the Bishop 
of Kerry, that it was “ the strong de- 
termination of the Catholic laity to 
keep intermediate or secondary educa- 
tion under purely Catholic tutelage ;”’ 
and that “ a University was its neces- 
sary complement.” 

We quote these passages as a de- 
cisive answer to the rumour, which 
we know is even matter of gossip at 
Rome, that the Irish Bishops are 
lukewarm on the subject of an under- 
taking which they have themselves 
decreed in national synod, and for 
which they have collected such large 
sums. 

We give Mr. Disraeli’s answer at 
length. 

“Mr. Disraeli said, he hoped the 
deputation would now excuse him for 
bringing their conversation to aclose; 
but a Cabinet had been suddenly 
called that day at two o’clock: such, 
however, was his anxiety to have the 
honour of receiving them, that he had 
had it delayed to three o’clock. He 
begged to assure them that, since his 
attention had been first called to the 

* This number was soon increased to twen- 


ty-nine. The whole number of Bishops is 
thirty-one, 
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Catholic University of Ireland last 
year by Mr. Monsell, the subject had 
engaged his earnest attention, and he 
had inquired into, and was quite 
aware of, all the circumstances of 
that institution. He had always felt 
that its existence was a memorable 
instance of the zeal and liberality of 
the Catholics of Ireland. In conse- 
quence of the weight to be attached 
to this deputation—of the importance 
of which he of course felt thoroughly 
aware—he should again bring the 
subject under the consideration of the 
Cabinet; and they might feel quite 
certain, that whatever the decision of 
the Government might be, the subject 
would be considered with a full sense 
of the importance due to it. He dis- 
tinctly held that the question ought 
not to be dealt with as one involving 
any rivalry between the Queen’s Col- 
leges and the Catholic University, but 
on its own merits. And he had again 
to repeat, that fully recognising its 
importance, the Government would 
give the subject their most attentive 
consideration.” 

We add the following information, 
given by the Nation newspaper, which 
has an intrinsic probability : 

“There is in the hands of the four 
Archbishops one of the most remark- 
able and important rescripts upon the 
subject of education that has ever ema- 
nated from the Holy See. The Pro- 
paganda, in proof of its solicitude and 
anxiety regarding the education of 
the Catholics of Ireland, gives an his- 
torical résumé of the various Bulls, 
Rescripts, and other official docu- 
ments, which it has forwarded upon 
this subject for the last century. It 
sets forth the unfavourable reports 
which have reached it respecting the 
working of the ordinary National 
Schools, of Model Schools, and of the 
Queen’s Colleges, and refers to the 
projected. scheme of intermediate 
schools. The Archbishops are called 
on to reply to a series of categorical 
propositions in relation to those in- 
stitutions; and, in so doing, to ascer- 
tain the opinion of their suffragan 
prelates, and inform the Holy See. 
Provincial synods and a council of 
the whole Irish episcopacy are sug- 
gested; and we have reason to expect 
that a national meeting of the pre- 
lates will be held at the earliest pos- 
sible moment.” | 
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Queen’s Colleges. 


In the beginning of March a Parlia- 
mentary return was made, on the mo- 
tion of Mr. Monsell, of the whole of the 
expenditure paid by the country for 


these three colleges, of the number of | 


students, and their religious denomina- 
tions respectively, and of the scholar- 
ships and other emoluments bestowed 
on any of them. 

From this Report we learn the fol- 
lowing startling fact: 


Erpenses. 
£ a & 
Erection of the three 
colleges . . . . 100,000 0 O 


Maintenance, re- 
pairs, &e. . . . 
Support and endow- 
ment of University 
and Colleges . . 


13,041 16 5 


266,516 8 11 





Persons taking Degrees in Law, Medi- 
cine, and Arts. 


a ee a 
oe « «exes ees ec od 2 
Galway ...-+ +... “SI 
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Thus for each person who has be- 
come a graduate the country has paid 
nearly 16001. 

We were proceeding with our ana- 
lysis when Mr. Hennessy’s pamphlet 
came into our hands, which super- 
sedes the necessity of making one, 
and of which we have given an ac- 
count in a foregoing page. In the 
above average we are still less favour- 
able to the colleges than he is. We 
do not believe, however, that there is 
any real difference between him and 
us, since we have spoken of graduates, 
he really of degrees: if there is, we 
must throw the blame upon the ob- 
scurity of certain items of the Return. 
Mr. H. brings a more serious charge 
against the defenders of the colleges. 


Cork Young Men’s Society. 

If we single out this Society from 
so many flourishing branches of the 
same excellent institution, it is, first, 
because its sixth annual report has 
come into our hands; and next, for the 
sake of the Bishop’s address. 





| 








We cannot resist the pleasure of re- 
printing the following weighty words 
of that estimable prelate. 

“You have 1500 young men meet- 
ing together for the purpose of virtue; 
and six years have passed over their 
heads, not showing symptoms of decay, 
but growing strong in their union, 
gaining new acquisitions to their num- 
bers, and bidding fair, I trust, to enlist 
every young man of this city and com- 
munity in the same holy bond of bro- 
therhood. 

“In your studies I feel great de- 
light, observing that there is such a 
list of illustrious men coming to deli. 
ver instructive lectures amongst you. 
But while I admire these intellectual 
feasts, thus spread before you, I would 
take the liberty, at the same time, of 
observing on the way in which alone 
they can be made useful to you. Join 
the classes. Labour hard. Lay deep 
the foundation of solid knowledge, 
without which there never can be any 
useful education. You hear lecture 
after lecture, on various subjects; but 
these topics must displace each other 
in your memories when thus multi- 
plied, and nothing of solid benefit will 
be left to you, unless you, in your in- 
dividual capacities, devote yourselves 
to private study. The classes, there- 
fore, and your own studies, are the all- 
important objects. Lectures are in- 
valuable. By them you get condensed 
knowledge put before you. You get 
new views suggested to you. You find 
various objects that reflect light on 
each other grouped together. Various 
are the advantages of these lectures. 
But, believe me, all will be utterly un- 
profitable, unless each of you becomes 
a diligent and hard student in his pri- 
vate capacity.” 

We wish we had room for a larger 
extract. We will but add, that the 
report itself is so beautifully drawn 
and got up, as to form aliterary work 
in itself. 


The Reform Bill. 


A retrospect of home affairs dur- 
ing the last two months is little more 
than an account of the ministerial 
measure for Parliamentary Reform ; 
of its rejection by the House of Com- 
mons, and the intended dissolution ;— 
subjects exciting doubtless to those 
who tread the highways of the world, 
but not to ourselves, who do but 
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“peep at it through the loopholes of | 


retreat, and see the stir of the creat 
Babel, and not feel the crowd,” and 
who are old enough to reeolleet the 
former agitation of 1830-52 and its 
results. The former crisis of the for- 
tunes of England has not only taken 
away the novelty of such constitu- 
tional change as is contemplated by 
Mr. Bright and his partisans, but has 
destroyed the possibility ofits having 
any parallel in after times from the 
circumstance of its being the first of 
the kind. From William IIL. to Wil- 
liam IV.there had been no Reform 

sill. ‘The reform which took place 
under the former of the two mon- 
archs was an acknowledged revolution, 
and in many respects the measure 
passed under the latter was a revo- 
lution too, At any rate, a question 
of principle was then on trial, which 
ean never be decided more than once. 
The principle of the admissibility of 
great fundamental changes in the con- 
stitution was acknowledged once for 
all. Never was a greater mistake 
committed by a clever man than by 
Lord John Russell, when he spoke of 
Jinality, Ou the contrary, the crigin- 
ality and unprecedentedness of the 
measure of 1832 necessarily made it 
a beginning; whether the beginning 
of the end, is yet to be seen. The 
anti-reformers of that day took their 
stand upon antiquity and prescrip- 
tion. They professed to transmit what 
they had reccived, They cried out 
with the old barons, “ Nolumus leges 
Anglia mutari;” and with Lord John 
himself, in his younger years, they 
disdained “to change their old lamps 
for new ones.” It was not with them 
a question of abstract perfection or of 
popular right, but of things as they 
were. They considered that a reform 
was i rerum naturd impossible. The 
constitution was a fact, not an idea; 
a substance, not a circumstance. It 
had grown into its existing shape in 
the course of centuries; it partook of 
the past; and if the past could be 
recalled or undone, then could it be 
changed. It did not admit of altera- 
tion for the better or the worse, of 
reform or improvement, any more 
than you could change some tor- 
tuously branched, gnarled, mistletoed, 
and ivy-crowned oak. You might 
destroy it; you might destroy its 
identity; but you must either take it 
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or leave it, as it was. It was not ccr- 
tainly the pattern-result of the laws 
of ideal perfection ; its methods and 
provisions were roundabout, cumb- 
rous, provokingly tiresome, dilatory ; 
but still it effeeted its ends in its own 
way, and did its work well, however 
paradoxically. You wonder how a 
French diligence gets over the ground 
in spite of the private judgment of 
its horses, its rope-harness, its lum- 
bering, creaking, swaying, agonising 
vehicle ; but it arrives in very fair 
time at its journey’s end. And in 
like manner all ranks and interests 
in the country were represented in the 
[louse of Commons ; and herein was 
good government, which is the end 
of political institutions, though great 
towns had not members, and borough 
elections might be mere nominations. 
The existing state of things ought not 
perhaps to work well, but it did. This 
was the substance of some of Can- 
ning’s arguments in the year 1819. 
Then came the Iron Duke, with an 
argument, not philosophical, but prac- 
tical; conceived in no sentences of 
glowing oratory, but sternly apposite 
aud pithy,— How is the king’s go- 
vernment to be carried on after such 
a reform?” 

Hlowever, the battle was fought, 
and reform won it. The principle of 
change was consecrated; the door 
was opened to innovation. ‘The pre- 
scription had been hitherto against re- 
form, now it was with it. ‘The ocean 
was coming in, and Mrs. Partington 
would be kept in occupation with her 
mop mopping it out to the end of the 
story. 

All this has its bearing on our- 
selves who are writing. In questions 
of political principle, as partaking of 
a philosophical character, we may be 
imagined to take an interest: but who 
will suppose that sages such as we 
are can descend to the region of pure 
politics, or have any more taste for a 
controversy about qualifications and 
registrations than about the Minié 
rifle or M. Soyer’s soup-kettle? We 
are far from making light of matters 
inilitary or culinary; we owe a real 
debt to the professors of both arts, 
and could not get on without them ; 
but still, being what we are, we can- 
not take any lively interest in poli- 
tics, and we care not a pin’s head 
for questions in which principle and 
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patriotism have been superseded as 
motives in the decision by mere party 
and personal expedience, If, indeed, 
we are able to get some great advan- 
tage by taking this or that side, we 
shall be persuaded to take it. We are 
willing to support Lord Derby, if he 
bids high enough; and, at any rate, 
we will not in any case support the 
author of the Durham Letter, or the 
judicious bottle-holder of revolution- 
ists and infidels: but it must be some 
bait more than ordinary, some pro- 
mise or performance greatly fayour- 
able to Catholics, which will persuade 
us into excitement or enthusiasm for 
any man or any measure. 

At least Mr. Bright’s promise does 
not carry us away; and for this rea- 
son, because we do not credit it. He 
sees better than any one, that if he 
is to prevail in a question of reform 
with a practical people, he must as- 
sign some definite benefit to be gained 
by it. Principle, duty, philosophical 
fitness, historical reminiscences, will 
not avail. He thinks he has found 
some such telling practical induce- 
ment; but, we confess, he does not 
persuade us to follow him. He main- 
tains that the aristocracy has ever 
been lavish of expense, and especially 
has involved the nation in long wars. 
Well, we cannot recollect the history 
of 150 years, but we can recollect the 
doings of the last five; and certainly 
it was not the aristocracy (Lord Aber- 
deen and Lord John Russell, to wit), 
who were foremost in beginning and 
continuing the Russian war. On the 
contrary, we have a vivid remem- 
brance how bellicose, what a fire- 
eater, every apprentice, and shopman, 
and small paterfamilias, and city coun- 
cillor was at that time. 

What is more certainly true, then, 
than Mr. Bright’s comment upon the 
past is, the Duke of Wellington’s pro- 
phecy about the future. Lord Derby 
was one of the reforming government ; 
but let us weigh the grave sentences of 
his speech delivered in the House of 
Lords after the adverse vote of the 
House of Commons upon his bill: “I 
have heard it said,” he said, “ that the 
days of government by party have 
come to an end. Now if by that be 
meant that the days are gone by 
when the House of Commons should 
be divided by a sharp and unmistak- 
able line into two separate and dis- 
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tinct parties, and when the leaders 
of those parties should exercise an 
undisputed and uncontrolled autho- 
rity over their respective followers, 
commanding them at their will, and 
exercising over them aspecies of par- 
liamentary discipline, I agree that 
those days are gone, and that we 
must not expect their return. And 
although there was undoubtedly great 
convenience to the public in such a 
sharp separation of parties, and such 
an amount of discipline, I do not think 
on the whole that the change is to be 
regretted. But, my lords, if it be 
meant that henceforth we are not to 
consider that any government can 
hope to obtain—I do not mean upon 
individual questions, in which excep- 
tions may occur—but if it be meant 
that no government can hope to ob- 
tain, by means of a consistent and 
permanent adherence to any given 
principles, a fair majority in the House 
of Commons sufficient to secure it 
from being overborne by other con- 
flicting parties, not themselves bound 
together by any ties—if it be meant 
that henceforth the members of the 
House of Commons are to look to no 
leaders, are to follow each of them his 
own crotchets, and that that House is to 
be divided into petty parties, each com- 
manding a small number of adherents, 
and none of them capable of exercising 
any important and permanent influence 
on the affairs of the country, but able 
by their combination to thwart the mea- 
sures and impede the proceedings of 
any government that can be formed—it 
it be meant that in that sense govern- 
ment by party is at an end,—then J sv- 
lemnly warn your lordships that yovern- 
ment by parliament is about to encounter 
the heaviest shock, and to be subject to 
the severest trial, to which it has ever 
yet been exposed (hear, hear). And 
yet, if you look back to the history of 
the last few years—if you look back 
to the period which has elapsed since 
the lamented death of the late Sir 
Robert Peel—you will find that such 
has been almost the normal condition 
of the House of Commons.” 

We shall be told, indeed, that the 
changes of 1832 were inevitable, un- 
less there was to bea revolution; and 
that concession on the part of the pri- 
vileged classes was better than insur- 
rection, civil commotion, and blood- 
shed. We do not make light of this 
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argument; we neither deny the fact 
nor its cogency. Perhaps the case 
was so, that the British constitution 
and polity would have come to a vio- 
lent end, unless such violent measures 
had been taken by its political physi- 
cians. It often happens that the only 
way of preserving bodily life is the ap- 
plication of dangerous and shattering 
remedies; it is a choice of evils. Bo- 
dies-politic, as well as animal frames, 
must sooner or later come to an end; 
and the question is, how to give them 
the longest lease, and the most vigor- 
ous use, of their time. Remedies, too, 
which exhaust the constitution may 
for the ‘ime impart unusual energy 
and nervous force. It might be an 
act necessary as fate; it might be a 
wise act, independent of its necessity, 
to pass the sweeping Reform Bill of 
1832: granting it, still the real state 
of the case may be this, that the na- 
tion outgrew its frame-work from no 
one’s fault, and the frame-work had 
not been elastic enough to expand 
gradually and insensibly with its 
growth, and therefore had to be ex- 
perimented on, or tinkered, that it 
might do its work any how. And now 
it will have to be tinkered again; 
and further tinkerings are below the 
horizon. And still the Duke’s ques- 
tion recurs, “ How is her majesty’s 
government to be carried on?” 

It is but fair to give Mr. Bricht’s 
answer, in his speech at Manchester 
of April 12th, to the Wellington ob- 
jection and Lord Derby’s comment. 
* There is little more power in parlia- 
ment than there was many years ago. 
The parties are just as evenly bal- 
anced. We all know perfectly well 
that the Liberals count at least four 
to one of the population of the United 
Kingdom. The House of Commons, 
as it now divides, is no fair represen- 
tation or adequate representation of 
the division which exists in the coun- 
try between the minority of the To- 
ries and the vast majority of the Li- 
berals. This is the reason that you 
can have no satisfactory, stable, exe- 
cutive government. Parties there are 
so balanced that any little accident 
throws the majority to one side or 
to the other—any little mistake that 
the government makes jeopardises it. 
You have a change of government, a 
dissolution of parliament, a new par- 
liament, a new government, and pre- 
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cisely the same state of things as 
near as possible. Then people tell 
us, our parliamentary system, after 
all, is not so good as we thought it, 
—that it is on its trial,—that it looks 
very much like coming to a failure, 
Give us a fair representation. Put 
the House of Commons in accord 
with the country. Give to all your 
vast populations, your vast wealth, 
your vast industry, your growing in- 
telligence, your gathering power in 
all your great seats of industry— 
give these the power in the House of 
Commons that fairly belongs to them, 
and I will then engage for it you will 
have a government that can keep its 
place—that can do some good thing 
for the country.” 

But let us leave speculations for the 
events themselves, which will have led 
us to make them, 


The following outline of the lead- 
ing provisions of the Bill is taken 
from one of the government journals. 

The 40s. freehold was to remain 
on its old basis. ‘The franchise de- 
rived from the ownership of copy- 
holds, lifeholds, and long leaseholds, 
was reduced from 10/. per annum to 
5l. The occupation franchise was 
fixed at one uniform rate for counties 
and boroughs of 10/. yearly value. 

New franchises were erected in fa- 
vour of—1. Lodgers and occupiers of 
part of a house at the rate of 8s. a- 
week or 20/. a-year. 2. Persons in 
receipt of an income from personal 
property of 101 per annum, or of a 
pension in army, navy, or civil ser- 
vice, of 20/. per annum. 3. Deposit- 
ors in savings-banks to the extent of 
601. 4. Graduates of the universities, 
ministers of religion, barristers, plead- 
ers and conveyancers, solicitors and 
proctors, medical men and certificated 
schoolmasters, 

The future rights of voting were to 
be exercised in all cases, for the county 
or borough, as the case might be, where 
in the case of a qualification arising 
out of lands or tenements, the pro- 
perty was situate, or where, in all 
other cases, the voter should reside. 
Persons in the actual service of go- 
vernment, in dockyards, &c., were dis- 
qualified. 

Facilities were provided for polling 
by an increase of polling-places, and 
by voting-papers. The increased fa- 
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cilities for voting rendering travelling 
expenses unnecessary, the payment of 
them was declared illegal. 

Provisions were introduced for 
the enlargement of the boundaries of 
boroughs which had outgrown their 
limits. The population substantially 
forming part of the town were to vote 
for the town; whereas at present, in 
many instances, a large proportion 
of the inhabitants of the populous 
boroughs, residing beyond the parlia- 
mentary limits, have no votes except 
for the county, and have no voice in 
the election of the borough. 

Special commissioners accordingly 
were to be provided to visit every 
borough, inspect the existing bound- 
aries, and report, in order to their en- 
largement, if necessary, for the pur- 
pose of including within the area of 
such boroughs the population really 
belonging to them. 

Fifteen new members were to be 
added. A member was to be given to 
Hartlepool, Birkenhead, West Brom- 
wich, Wednesbury, Burnley, Staley- 
bridge, Croydon, and Gravesend; two 
to Middlesex, and the rest to the 
West Riding and North Lancashire. 

‘To meet this increase, fifteen mem- 
bers were to be annihilated. This 
was a matter of principle. ‘ Adopt- 
ing the policy,” said Mr. Disraeli, 
“which for two centuries has been 
adopted by the sovereigns and parlia- 
ments of England, I assume that it 
is the opinion of this House that its 
members ought not to be increased.” 
The disfranchised boroughs were 
Honiton, Thetford, Totnes, Harwich, 
Evesham, Wells, Richmond, Marlbo- 
rough, Leominster, Lymington, Lud- 
low, Andover, Knaresborough, Tew- 
kesbury, and Maldon. 

A great mecting was held at the 
Town Hall, Birmingham, on March 
9th, in order to give Mr. Bright an 
opportunity, in the classical town of 
reform, to comment upon the Con- 
servative Bill. The following points 
in his argument are taken from a 
local newspaper. “ Why is it that 
last week any bill on this subject was 
introduced into the House of Com- 
mons? Did the members of the House 
of Lords urge the government to pro- 
ceed with the question of Reform? Is 
& majority of the House of Commons 
intensely anxious for a great improve- 
ment of the representation ?—Did the 
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clergy and gentry of the country 
ask in violent or expressive language 
for a Reform Bill? But surely some- 
body asked for it; and who and where 
are they? How comes it that govern- 
ment after government has put into 
the mouth of the Queen a recommend- 
ation to the House of Commons to 
consider the amendment of the re- 
presentation of the people? Because 
your government, with your present 
representation, is changing from year 
to year, is almost continually at a 
dead-lock; and because there is grow- 
ing up in the minds of a great and 
intelligent people the clear conviction 
that your constitution, so far as it 
mostly affects you in the composition 
of the House of Commons, does not 
give you your just rights. You said 
when I was here last that only one 
man in five of all the men in Great 
Britain, or in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, has a vote for members of Par- 
liament,. You said, moreover, that 
those few who had votes are so placed 
that vast numbers return few mem- 
bers, while very small numbers return 
many members; so that not only are 
the four out of five utterly disfran- 
chised, but the fifth is rendered almost 
as powerless as if he had no vote, by 
the manner in which members are 
distributed. What was it that we 
asked for? That there should be a 
great many more electors, and that 
whatever exclusions should exist here- 
after should be exclusions not directed 
against any class; but that the ex- 
clusions, whatsoever they were, ne- 
cessary or unnecessary, should at 
ieast not be directed against one, and 
that the most numerous class, but that 
they should be exclusions which, so 
far as they should act at all, should 
act with fairness and justice through 
all classes of the population. You 
asked also that when Parliament con- 
fers the franchise, it should confer also 
that which alone will enable you to 
exercise your franchise in accord- 
ance with your intelligent convictions 
and the guidance of your own con- 
science. You asked not for some mi- 
serable, delusive, impudent sham in 
the way of voting-papers, but that you 
should vote clearly and fairly, by ar- 
rangements made by honest friends of 
the voter, under the shelter of the bal- 
lot. You asked that small, dependent, 
helpless constituencies of two, three, 
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or four hundred electors, who are not 


their own masters in elections, should | 


to a considerable extent cease to re- 
turn members to parliament in their 
own little cireles; and that their mem- 
bers should henceforth be distributed 
amonest the great populations of the 
country. Every body who asked for 
reform, asked for what I have de- 
scribed. Government had brought in 
a bill which gave several things that 
not only no body wanted, but a bill 
which men stood aghast at, because it 
rejected their demands with the most 
insolent contempt.” Passing on to de- 
scribe the main points of the bill, Mr. 
sright said, the only provision that 
sounded like a popular concession was 
that for reducing the qualification for 
the county franchise from 50/. to 107. 
An eminent actuary had said that this 
would increase the county constitu- 
encies by 100,000; but the bill would 
in fact effect no real extension. 
“There is a giving with one hand, 
and a snatching away with the other; 
and I can show that the county elec- 
toral body would be worse under this 
bill than under the system which at 
present exists. Are there any persons 
in this meeting living in the town of 
Birmingham who have qualifications 
for the county of Warwick? You 
know that within the limits of bo- 
roughs there is a considerable divi- 
sion of freehold property, many plots 
of freehold land, and many freehold 
houses. Throughout the whole of 
Kngland and Wales there are not 
more than about 100,000 of these 
county voters whose qualifications 
are to be found within the limits of 
boroughs. By this bill, if it should 
pass, all these voters will be disquali- 
tied for the counties, and will be re- 
quired in future to vote only in the 
boroughs in which their qualitications 
lie. Now at first sight you might 
suppose that it does not make much 
ditterence whether a man votes for 
the county or for the borough; but 
in this case it makes a great differ- 
ence, inasmuch as, probably, 60,000 
men out of the 100,000 have at present 
votes for the boroughs, and would 
not get any additional votes for the 
boroughs, but would simply have their 
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present county franchise utterly de- 
stroyed and abolished, being left 
merely with their borough franchise 
as they enjoy it at present. The bill, 
therefore, proposes to do the most 
audacious thing which has been at- 
tempted in our time, namely, to dis- 
franchise about 60,000 men, the most 
independent portion of all the consti- 
tuent body in the United Kingdom.’ 

We have referred to Mr. Bright’s 
speech for the very reason which he 
assigns in his first remark. ‘The bill 
was brought in because a certain por- 
tion of the population clamoured for 
it; it is natural, then, to inquire what 
they thought of it, and Mr. Bright is 
their spokesman. 

Upon the bill coming for a second 
reading on March 20, Lord John Rus- 
sell moved the following amendment : 
“That it is neither just nor politic to 
interfere in the manner proposed in 
this bill with the freehold franchise 
as hitherto exercised in the counties 
of England and Wales; and that no 
readjustment of the franchise will sa- 
tisfy this House or the country which 
does not provide for a greater exten- 
sion of the suffrage in cities and bo- 
roughs than is contemplated in the 
present measure.” 

After a debate which extended to 
the morning of the Ist of April, the 
House divided, and the ministry were 
defeated by a majority of thirty-nine; 
the numbers for them being 291, and 
against them 330. 

The confusion of opinions and par- 
ties had been extreme. As the 7?mes 
remarked, Lord John Russell, the 
mover of the resolution, voted for it 
in order to defeat the Ministerial Bill; 
Lord Palmerston voted for it in order 
to carry the bill; the Government 
voted agaist it in order to carry the 
bill; and Mr. Gladstone voted against 
it in order to defeat the bill. 

Ministers, as we have said, after 
passing through the business neces- 
sary for the public service, were to 
dissolve, 

The prorogation of Parliament took 
place on April 19th; and the dissolu- 
tion was announced as to follow on 
the 23d, 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Under this head we shall confine 
ourselves to the subject which en- 
grosses the attention of Europe,— 
the quarrel between France and Aus- 
tria. In solargea field, we shall aim 
at nothing more than at setting down 
the public acts which mark its pro- 
gress. 

1. The first Word in the Dispute. 

On January Ist, at the custom- 
ary levee held on the first day of the 
new year, Louis Napoleon said to the 
Austrian minister, who came with the 
other diplomatists to pay his respects 
to his majesty, “I regret that our 
relations with your Government are 
not so good as they were; but I re- 
quest you to tell the Emperor, that 
my personal feelings for him have 
not changed.” He is said to have 
spoken with a much more emphatic 
tune of voice and animated gesture 
than he generally employs, and be- 
trayed a vivacity which could not pass 
unnoticed by the diplomatic corps. 


2. The Pope's Speech. 

On the same day, at Rome, the fol- 
lowing address and reply passed be- 
tween the French general and the 
Pope. ‘The general said, “ When I con- 
template the majesty of your throne, 
[ see in you a king, and what is more, 
a Sovereign Pontiff: the first exercis- 
ing, like other monarchs, his temporal 
power within the limits of his states, 
—an authority for whose support is 
devoted our entire force ; the second, 
still greater, exercising its spiritual 
authority throughout the universe, 
without any boundaries but those of 
the globe itself. We salute, therefore, 
in your sacred person the monarch, 
and the noble and worthy successor 
of St. Peter.” 

The Pope replied in French. He 
thanked the general for the sentiments 
of devotion he had expressed for his 
person, in the name of his officers and 
soldiers. He added, that “on that 
brilliant day, less from the sun which 
was shining on the Vatican than from 
the recollection of the Sun of sanctity 
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and justice, the Saviour of the world, 
he invoked with all his heart the be- 
nediction of heaven for the Emperor 
and Empress of the French, the Impe- 
rial Prince, the brave army, and the 
entire nation; and he prayed to God 
to support his feeble arm for the good 
of all, in order that peace should reign 
throughout the world.” 


3. The Speech of the King of 
Sardinia. 

Jan. 10. The Sardinian Chambers 
were opened by the king, who ended his 
speech with these words: “ The hori- 
zon out of which the new year rises 
is not entirely serene; notwithstand- 
ing this, you will apply yourselves with 
your usual alacrity to your parlia- 
mentary labours, Encouraged by the 
experience of the past, we are pre- 
pared resolutely to encounter the 
eventualities of the future. That fu- 
ture will be a happy one, our policy 
reposing on justice, on love of liberty, 
and of our country. Our country, 
small in territory, has acquired credit 
in the councils of Europe, because it 
is great through the idea it represents, 
and the sympathies it inspires. ‘This 
position is not exempt from perils; 
since, while we respect treaties, we are 
not insensible to the cry of suffering 
which reaches us from so many parts 
of Italy. Strong by our concord, con- 
fiding in our good right, we await, pru- 
dent and decided, the decrees of Divine 
Providence.” 


4. The Surdo-French Marriage. 

Jan. 30. The marriage took place, 
at Turin, between Prince Napoleon 
and the Princess Clotilda, ‘The Im- 
perial couple departed at once for 
Paris. 

5. The Emperor Napoleon’s Paim- 
phlet. 

At the same time that the imperial 
marriage took place, appeared a French 
official pamphlet, under the title of 
Napoleon Ill, and Italy It was his 
Imperial Majesty who inspired it, who 
furnished the materials, supplied argu- 
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ments, composed several of the pass- 
aves, and corrected the whole down 
to the very last moment of publication. 
It may, then, in every respect be con- 
sidered as much an Imperial declara- 
tion as if it appeared in the Moniteur, 

The writer gives, first, a kind ef his- 
torical record of the cause of Italian 
independence, from 1847 to the present 
time. Ile quotes Lord Palmerston in 
1848 : On the 29th of October 1848, 
Lord Palmerston addressed to Lord 
Ponsonby, Ambassador of the Queen 
of Great Britain at Vienna, a despatch, 
in which he declared that “there is 
no chance that Austria can keep, in a 
useful and permanent manner, Upper 
Italy, the whole of whose inhabitants 
are profoundly imbued with an invin- 
cible hatred to the Austrian army.” 
The rank which Sardinia, vanquished 
at Novara in 1849, was able to conquer 
in 1856, in the midst of the great Pow- 
ers, she owed no doubt to herself ; but 
she owed it likewise to the moral and 
direct support of the Anglo-French 
alliance. ‘The English policy had not 
varied since 1847 with respect to Italy. 
It even anticipated France ; while 
the diplomacy of Louis Philippe sup- 
ported the Austrian policy, the diplo- 
macy of Queen Victoria encouraged 
the Italian policy. The influence of 
England did not cease to be felt for a 
single day during those eleven years 
in the affairs of the Peninsula. It was 
to be found in the first burst of nation- 
ality which hailed the accession of Pius 
LX., as well as in the efforts at inde- 
pendence which at a later period 
concentrated themselves under the 
Sardinian flag. Her hand was seen in 
the pretensions inspired by victory, as 
well as in the negotiations which fol- 
lowed defeats. When, at the Congress 
of Paris in 1856, Count Walewski re- 
ferred to the internal state of Italy, 
Lord Clarendon energetically sup- 
ported him. 

Again, Germany, so jealous of its 
own “nationality,” ought to feel a 
sympathy with Italy. Next, what did 
France wish ? The Emperor Napoleon 
I. had a sincere respect for German 
and Italian nationality. “The cam- 


paigns of the revolution, the conquests 
of the Empire, were, then, a violent 
means, an extreme resource of struggle 
and of propagandism, but they were 
not a system. Napoleon I, only made 
Germany and Italy French, to prepare 
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them some day to be German and 
Italian. Misfortunes surprised him 
before this object of European equili- 
brium could be accomplished.” 

The writer then discusses the posi- 
tion of the Pope. He compliments Pius 
IX. for his generous intentions in1848, 
and speaks of his present difficulties. 
“ The first of these difficulties is found 
in the administrative government of 
the Roman States, which is but the 
Catholic authority applied to the inter- 
ests of a temporal order, The laws of 
the Church are not proper for discus- 
sion, and merit respect ; they must be 
considered as an emanation of the Di- 
vine wisdom ; but civil society claims 
its legislation, as religious society 
exacts and preserves its own. ‘The 
canon law, inflexible as dogma, im- 
movable amid the movement of ages, 
is essentially distinet from civil law, 
variable as are the requirements and 
interests of society. It could adapt 
itself to the early periods of Chris- 
tian civilisation, when Charlemagne 
introduced in his Capitularies the 
rules and precepts of theocracy ; but 
the canon law cannot suffice for the 
protection and development of modern 
society. It is necessary to reconcile 
the régime of the Church and the ré- 
gime of the Roman nation, which are 
exercised by the same hand; to re- 
concile without confounding. ‘There 
is the problem; adifficult one, we ad- 
mit, but on the solution of which de- 
pends, perhaps, the salvation of the 
temporal power of the Papacy. Real 
abuses, independent of men, inherent 
in the nature of things, springing from 
this confusion, excite among the Ro- 
man population a spirit which is only 
kept in check by the presence of our 
soldiers. We become responsible for 
what we protect. There are three 
things to be done in the Roman States: 
1. To reconcile th. régime of the Church 
with a legal, political, and regular ré- 
gime in the Roman States; 2. ‘To ren- 
der the Pope independent of questions 
of nationality, of war, of armaments, 
of internal and external defence; 3. 
To constitute a native army, and to 
substitute for our occupation the pro- 
tection of an efficacious and real Italian 
force. ‘This is a threefold necessity, 
which, under pain of certain and per- 
haps approaching disturbance, must 
be satisfied, in the interest of Italy, of 
religion, and ofall the Catholic states.” 
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The position of Piedmont, naturally 
at the head of Italian nationality, is in 
danger from the hopes she has excited, 
and from the influence of a clergy 
hostile to her on account of her dis- 
putes with the Church. As to the 
rest of Italy, we find at Milan in- 
surrection put down, but not discou- 
raged; Naples bound to Austria; ‘Tus- 
cany garrisoned by Austrian troops; 
Parma, though not garrisoned, yet 
bound to Austria by treaties and po- 
licy; and the Duke of Modena the ad- 
mitted lieutenant of Austria. In 1857, 
France asked Austria to join in urging 
reforms on the Pope. The Emperor’s 
government wished clearly to define 
its principles in this plan, which may 
be thus intimated: Secularisation of 
the administrative power by the form- 
ation of a council of state, consisting 
of laymen, and charged to examine 
and discuss the laws; representation 
of all the interests of the country in a 
consultum elected directly by the pro- 
vincial councils, or at least selected by 
the Pope from a list of candidates pre- 
sented by those councils, and called 
upon to deliberate on all the laws, and 
to vote the budget; an efficacious con- 
trol over local expenses by provincial 
councils, receiving their mission from 
the municipal councils, which them- 
selves are nominated by electors, con- 
formably to the edict of the 24th of 
November 1850; judicial reform, by 
the promulgation of a code of laws on 
the plan of the Code Napoleon, or the 


Code Lombardo- Venetian, or that of 


Naples; a regular levying of taxes, 
according to the system adopted in 
France; finally, reconciliation of all 
classes and all opinions by the enlight- 
ened and paternal exercise of clemency 
towards all those willing to make re- 
spectful submission to the Sovereign 
Pontiff. Such were the bases of the 
project sent from Paris to Vienna in 
the month of June 1857. The Aus- 
trian government made immense mo- 
ditications, and submitted in return a 
counter-project, where all the guaran- 
tees of control proposed by France had 
nearly disappeared. Under the cireum- 
stances, France thought, with reason, 
that it was better not to do any thing 
than to join Austria. That power, 
not being able to make reforms in her 
Italian provinces, cannot allow them 
to be made in other parts of Italy. To 
ask Austria to exercise a milder and 








more liberal rule in Lombardy, would 
be simply to ask her to commit suicide. 
It is evident she cannot maintain her 
rule in Upper Italy, except by the 
strong hand. The Austrian position 
is, in a military point of view, very 
strong, and no insurrection of Italians 
could obtain a permanent triumph; 
from these facts a military man will 
at once admit that Italian nationality 
will never be the result of a revolution, 
and can never succeed without foreign 
help. The unity of Italy is impossible; 
a federal union of the Italian states is 
the best solution. But there exists an 
obstacle beyond Italian and beyond 
European interests; it is Austria’s 
position in Lombardy. Opposition is 
the basis of Austrian policy; as Aus- 
tria opposes reforms, so will she op- 
pose every thing else, 

What, therefore, is to be done? to 
appeal to foree? May Providence 
keep such an extremity from us! We 
must appeal to public opinion. When 
the true situation of Italy shall be 
known to Europe, public opinion may 
judge. We have no hostility to Aus- 
tria. The question of Italy is the only 
difficulty which can exist between her 
and France. France respects her situ- 
ation in Germany, which has nothing 
to fear from France on the Rhine. The 
solution of the Italian question would 
have for result to efface between France 
and Austria all subjects of dissension. 
These two powers can approach each 
other by many common interests; and 
the union of all the great governments 
of Europe is not too much to prevent 
future complications. It is in order to 
combine their views and efforts in a 
general interest that we would remove 
difficulties, and resolve one of the most 
serious questions of the moment. We 
desire “que la diplomatie fasse, la 
veille d’une lutte, ce qu’elle ferait le 
lendemain d’une victoire.” 


6. The Emperor Napoleon’s Speech. 

Feb.7. The French Chambers were 
opened by the Emperor with the cus- 
tomary speech. He spoke in it of the 
increased wealth, influence, and con- 
solidation of France; yet there was at 
intervals a vague anxiety without well- 
defined cause, which shook public con- 
fidence. After so many revolutions, 
this was natural; but still it was de- 
plorable. A doubt had arisen in some 
quarters of the Emperor’s moderation 
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and of the power of France, though 
notin the mass of the population. His 
constant policy had been to reassure 
Europe, to restore France to her pro- 
per rank, to cement the alliance with 
England, and to ally himself with the 
other states of E urope in proportion 
to their congeniality and bearing to- 
wards France; therefore it was that 
he had said, Empire cest la paix. Ue 
had © mploye «Ll all his perseverance in 
consolidating the alliance with Eng- 
land, soimportant to the peace of the 
world; he had been seconded by the 
Queen and statesmen of all opinions, 
and had on every oceasion trampled 
under foot irritating reminiscences, the 
attacks of calumny, and even French 
prejudice ‘The consequences were 
seen in Turkey and China. Since the 
peace, his relations with the Czar had 
assumed a character of perfect accord 
and frank cordiality; with Prussia, 
they were animated by mutual rood- 
will; with Austria he had been at 
variance in matters of principle. Le 
had shown great conciliation in the 
case of the Danubian Principalities ; 
in which, distant as that country was, 
France was interested, as in every just 
and civilising cause every where. ‘The 
marriage of Prince Napoleon with the 


Piedmont princess was the result of 


no hidden reason, but of community 
of interests and the friendship of the 
sovereigns. ‘The abnormal state of 
Italy has disquieted diplomacy. This 
was nota sufficient reason for expect- 
ing war. Some desired it at any cost; 
others feared a European coalition 
against France. He would observe 
rieht and justice and the national 
honour; never provoking, never pu- 
sillanimous. Peace, he hoped, would 
not be disturbed. 


7. Official Explanation of the Eim- 
peror’s Speech. 

Feb. 12. A tew days after the open- 
ing of the Senate, the Emperor thus 
interpreted his speech for the benefit 
of his people, in a circular from his 
minister of the interior to the country 
prefets : 

“The speech delivered by the Em- 
peror onopening the Legislative Cham- 
bers has become the subject of very 


contradictory comments, the result of 


which is to agitate and unsettle the 
public mind. This is an evil that must 
be remedied. ‘The policy of the Em- 


spirit of the nation may become 
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peror is as definite as it is elevated. 
Immovably established, as he has said, 
in the path of right, justice, and na- 
tional power, it is never provocative; 
but will never be pusillanimous. It 
is ready to manifest itself wherever 
the cause of justice and civilisation is 
to be assisted. 

“It is important that the journals 
published in your department should 
also be inspired with this noble senti- 
ment, and that they should say to the 
population (for this is the thought of 
the Emperor), that war without a le- 
vitimate motive is impossible; but that 
if the preserv ation of his honour de- 
mands it, if one of those causes should 
arise to which France is at all times 
passionately attached, the government 
will not retreat from the idea of war, 
for war would then be a necessity. 
Let the papers say, and say again, that 
towards whatever result the will of the 
Emperor may lead it, it is the duty of 
the nation, which has so often received 
the benefit of his wisdom, and which 
he has made so great, to follow with- 
out hesitation. 

“A danger greater than any that 
can be incurred by war is, that the 
“are- 
and 


and 


less of all but material interests, 
forget the traditions of honour 
patriotism. 

“In this spirit the editors of jour- 
nals should write. If it is not in the 
power of the press to raise its language 
to the tone adopted by the Emperor, 
which has made itself heard through- 
out Europe, it can at least abstain 
from weakening the effect of this in- 
terpretation by accusing him of ego- 
tism or pusillanimity.” 


8. The Pope s Relinguishment of the 
Austrian and French Troops. 


Towards the end of February, the 
Pontifical government resolved upon 
un important political step. It had 
never ceased for the last two years to 
demand the departure of the French 
and Austrian armies of occupation; 
it gave as its reason, the perfect tran- 
quillity which prevailed at Rome, and 
throughout the States of the Church. 
Moreover, it desired to accomplish a 
saving in its war-budget, which was 
enormous for so small a state, amount- 
ing to 11,000,000f. for 16,000 men, 
while in Tuscany 17,000 men cost but 
8,000,000f. This difference was caused 
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by the army of occupation, particularly 
the Austrian army. 

Accordingly the Pope delivered a 
short address to the Sacred College, 
to announce to it the demand which 
the Papal government was about to 
address to the ambassadors of France 
and Austria relative to the evacuation 
of the States of the Church. In this 
address the Pope particularly dwelt 
on the fact that, as minister of God 
and vicar of Jesus Christ, who preached 
peace and good: will among people, he 
ought to prevent, by every means in 
his power, the prolongation of foreign 
occupation becoming the pretext for a 
disastrous war between the two great 
Catholic powers. A few days after, 
the formal demand for evacuation 
was made to the French and <Aus- 
trian ambassadors, 

The Moniteur of Feb. 27th had the 
following announcement: * His Emi- 
nence Cardinal Antonelli announced 
on the 22d, by order of his Holiness, to 
their excellencies the ambassadors of 
France and Austria at the Holy See, 
that the Holy Father, full of grati- 
tude for the succour given him up to 
the present by their Majesties the 
Kmperor of the French and the Em- 
peror of Austria, thought it his duty 
to inform them that henceforth his 
government was strong enough to suf- 
fice for its own security, and to main- 
tain peace in its states; and that, con- 


sequently, the Pope declared himself 


ready to enter into arrangements with 
the two powers with a view to com- 
bine within the shortest possible de- 
lay the simultaneous evacuation of his 
territory by the French and Austrian 
armies. 

In the Wiener Zeitung is the fol- 
lowing ministerial article: ** The Im- 
perial Royal Government has learned 
from Rome, by electric telegraph, that 
his Eminence the Cardinal Secretary 
of State (Antonelli) has communicated 
to the Austrian and French ambas- 
sadors the wish of his Holiness that 
the occupation of the domains of the 
Church by the troops of their respec- 
tive sovereigns should cease in the 
course of this year. The Imperial 
Royal Government looks forward to 
the receipt of a formal (written) com- 
munication on the subject. It is un- 
derstood that, as his Imperial Royal 
Apostolic Majesty sent his troops in 
accordance with the wish and at the 








request of his Holiness into the Papal 
States, in order that they might re- 
store order, they will, the expressed 
wish of his Holiness being perfectly 
decisive in this matter, be withdrawn 
as soon as the Roman government 
ceases to consider their presence ne- 
cessary to the maintenance of order.” 

While making this announcement, 
the Holy Father made it understood 
that he did not claim the fulfilment 
of the demand for the evacuation of 
his States. His only intention was to 
prevent a collision of the two Catholic 
empires. The Pope also said that 
he had intrusted his destiny to Pro- 
vidence, and that orders have been 
given for public prayers for the main- 
tenance of peace. 


9. Lord Cowley’s Mission to Vienna, 
At the same date (the end of Feb- 
ruary), Lord Cowley, the British Mi- 
nister at the Tuileries, proceeded on 
a secret mission, in behalf of his go- 
vernment, to the Court of Vienna. 


10. Appeal of Austria to England 

against Sardinia. 

Feb, 28. An Austrian despatch was 
addressed to the Court of St. James’s 
bitterly retorting certain complaints 
of Sardinia. Austria willingly joined 
the British Government in its endea- 
vours to spare the world the horrors 
of a general conflagration. Austria 
was not, as Sardinia maintained, be- 
cause she exercised an influence in 
Italy beyond the great treaties, a per- 
manent menace to Sardinia. Great 
political bodies would always exercise 
a certain influence on neighbouring 
states, but never ought to use it to 
the prejudice of the independence of 
any of them. Austria had used it in 
extending aid to those who, in danger 
from revolution, had asked it; she had 
in this way helped Sardinia before 
now. It was in accordance with the 
public law and the practice of Europe 
that states should engage in private 
treaties with each other, provided they 
did not compromise any third power. 
Sardinia denied the right of Austria 
to make treaties in the cause of order; 
but she had herself lately made a 
treaty with France when she (Sardi- 
nia) was meditating aggression. She 
had been beaten by Austria in two 
campaigns ten years ago; she wanted 
a third, in order to redeem the dis- 
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honour which those defeats brought 
upon her. When the Austrian km- 
peror, some years back, visited Lom- 
bardy, the press of Piedmont put forth 
a defence of regicide; and its govern- 
ment would give Austria no redress. 
If Austria had lately sent reinforce- 
ments into Lombardy, it was because 
of the royal — at the opening of 
the Piedmontese Parliament. The 
garrisons of Solero and Ancona had 
not, as Count Cavour asserted, been 
reinforeed, Would not Great Britain, 
would not other peaceable powers, in- 
terfere to restrain Piedmont, which 
had abused so long the good-nature of 
Kurope? The governments of Central 
and Southern Italy were not perfect; 
they had unhappily been made the sub- 
jects of unsuccessful political experi- 
ments. Austria had always encour- 
aged efforts at real improvement, and 
had given advice to them to that effect 
when asked. Piedmont had embar- 
rassed their attempts. ‘The armed sup- 
port accorded to the Sovereign Pontiff 
was, it his desire, now about to cease; 
it had succeeded in rendering a great 
service to the interests of social order. 
His temporal sovereignty was one of 
the guarantees of his apostolic and 
spiritual independence. His main dif- 
ficulties arose from foreign revolution- 
ary elements, Till Piedmont kept 
quiet, he could not cooperate with the 
other Italian governments in interna- 
tional reforms. 
war was so enormous, that Austria 
wished to make Great Britain fully 
aware of her pacific intentions. She 
intended no hostile project against 
Piedmont. She would abstain from 
ageressive action while Piedmont re- 
spected her and her allies’ territories. 
She would not unsheath the sword 
except in defence of her rights and of 
treaties. 


ll. Leply of Sardinia to the Allega- 
tions of Austria against her. 

This paper, drawn up at the invita- 
tion of the British Government, simul- 
taneously with this Austrian note, ap- 
peared in the public journals not ear- 
lier than April 7th, and then, for the 
most part, only in anabstract orin frag- 
ments. Its object was to show that Aus- 
tria had abused her power within the 
territories which she is acknowledged 
to hold legally by treaty. Austria, it 


says, had doubtless a title to Venetian 


The responsibility of 





Lombardy; but the treaties which are 
the foundation of that title were bad, 
since they contained no provision for 
a good government of Austria. They 
hand over a great part of Northern 
Italy to a great German power, with- 
out security or stipulation. This 
unconditional possession of absolute 
power had resulted in an exaggerated 
form of bad government, and had led 
to a state of things which has no ana- 
logy in modern history. 

~ hat state would be more tolerable, 
if Austria would show herself faithful 
to the promises which she made to the 
Italians when, in 1814, she excited 
them to rise against French domina-: 
a and if, in contormity with the 
proclamation of the commander-in- 
chiefother armies, General Bellegarde, 
she were to establish beyond the Alps, 
if not a government, at least an ad- 
ministration, entirely national, with a 
native army quartered in Italy, and 
commanded by Italian officers and in- 
stitutions on the representative prin- 
ciple. 

The memorandum passed on to a se- 
cond head of accusation against Aus- 
tria; viz. she exercised an encroaching, 
undue, and dangerous domination in 
other states, within which she had no 
legal right. Sardinia, it says, claimed 
the right to point out Austria's illegal 
acts, to demand of Europe the fulfil- 
ment of her broken pledges and the 
remedy of their violation. Consider- 
ing herself at liberty to do as she 
pleased in the States of Parma, in con- 
tempt of the treaties, which only g ave 
her the right to keep a garrison in the 
citadel of Placentia, she had had con- 
structed, and was arming at that mo- 
ment, detached forts outside the enclo- 
sure of the city, destined to transform 
Placentia into a vast entrenched camp, 
capable of giving shelter to a formid- 
able army. The bond which attached 
‘Tuscany to Austria, although less ap- 
parent, was neither less real nor less 
strong. It was not known whether a 
secret treaty existed between the two 
states; but it was certain that the 
Tuscan Government relied on the 
armed support of Austria to keep down 
her people; and Austria was able to 
occupy ‘Tuscany ifa strategical inter- 
est counselled it. As to the Roman 
States, since 1831 she had crossed the 
Po three times, and placed garrisons 
in the towns of the Romagna. The last 
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occupation extended as far as Ancona, 
and had lasted for ten years. The 
withdrawal of the foreign troops would 
not change the abnormal condition of 
the states of the Holy See; it would 
leave the field open for revolution and 
foreign occupation. ‘Thus these pro- 
vinees, which should have belonged to 
an independent sovereign, were really 
under the Austrian domination. These 
evils, war or revolution, would be 
warded off, temporarily, by the fol- 
lowing changes: ‘*By obtaining from 
Austria—not in virtue of treaties, but 
in the name of the principles of hu- 
manity and of eternal justice—a na- 
tional and separate government for 
Lombardy and Venetia. By requir- 
ing, in conformity with the letter and 
spirit of the treaty of Vienna, that the 
domination of Austria over the states 
of Central Italy should cease, and 
consequently that the detached forts 
constructed outside the walls of Pla- 
centia should be destroyed ; that the 
convention of the 24th of December 
1847 should be annulled; that the 
occupation of the Romagna should 
cease; and that the principle of non- 
intervention should be proclaimed and 
respected. By inviting the Dukes of 
Modena and Parma to give to their 
people institutions similar to those 
existing in Piedmont, and the Grand 
Duke of Tuseany to reéstablish the 
constitution to which he had freely 
consented in 1848. By obtaining from 
the Sovereign Pontiff the administra- 
tive separation of the provinces be- 
yond the Apennines, in conformity 
with the propositions communicated 
in 1856 to the cabinets of London and 
Paris.”’ 


12. French Declaration. 


March 5. An article in the Moniieur. 
The state of things in Italy, it said, 
though already of an old date, had at 
length assumed a gravity which had 
forced itself on the Emperor’s mind. 
So high a sovereign could not isolate 
himself from questions of European 
order: but he was prudent, loyal, 
equitable, considerate; he disguised 
nothing, disavowed nothing. He had 
his objects, his alliances; the interest 
of France was his aim and his anx- 
iety. He had promised to defend 
the King of Sardinia against Austrian 
aggression; he would do nothing less, 








he had not engaged to do more. He 
was not making warlike preparations; 
he had not exceeded the peace footing 
of the army; nor had he done more 
than fit out four frigates for Algeria, 
and four screw transports for Civita 
Vecchia and Cochin China. If the 
arsenals were active, it was because 
the novel inventions made it necessary 
to change the artillery and transform 
the fleet. Public opinion had been 
shamefully misled by vague, malevo- 
lent, and absurd rumours of war. The 
Emperor did but watch the complica- 
tions of Europe as they mounted above 
the horizon. Foresight was not pro- 
vocation; a diplomatic examination 
of the questions in dispute had com- 
menced, and ought to be favourable 
to peace, 


13. The French Emperor's Remon- 
strance with England through Sir 
I. Head. 


March 7. A letter appeared in the 
French papers from the Emperor Na- 
poleon to Sir Francis Head, to thank 
him for his defence of him in the 7imes 
newspaper. He says: “I have seen 
in your articles, and lam much touched 
by it, a new proof that my old friends 
in England had not forgotten me, and 
that they know how much I always 
preserve for the English people the 
esteem and the sympathy which I felt 
during my exile in the midst of them. 
In changing one’s destiny, one only 
changes one’s joys and sorrows. For- 
merly the afflictions of exile alone ap- 
peared to me; to-day I see plainly the 
cares of power; and one of the greatest 
of them around me is, no doubt, to find 
myself misunderstood and misjudged 
by those whom I value the most, and 
with whom I desire to have a good 
understanding. That the English, of 
whom I have ever been the most de- 
voted and faithful ally, should attack 
me incessantly in the journals, in the 
most unworthy and most unjust man- 
ner, is what I cannot comprehend. If 
in my own country I chose to act in 
this manner, it would be impossible 
for me afterwards to restrain the pas- 
sions which I should have let loose. I 
have always entertained a great ad- 
miration for the liberties of the Eng- 
lish people; but 1 regret deeply that 
liberty, like all good things, should 
also have its excess.” 
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14. Austrian Circular, vddressed to 
the German Governments. 


Meanwhile communications had been 
passing, in the course of February, be- 
tween Austria and the governments 
of Germany; and these seem to have 
been published in France in the be- 
ginning of March. ‘The Austrian de- 
spatch observes: “The anxiety in- 
spired by the political state of Europe 
had been felt in every part of Ger- 
many. As it could not be explained 
by the fact of any serious difficulties 
between the great powers, nor traced to 
legitimate causes, it was felt the more 
strongly. But it had elicited, on the 
other hand, in Germany a unanimity 
and decision of public opinion in fa- 
vour of an energetic cooperation, if 
war came. Both its statesmen and its 
press had widely spread the impres- 
sion that Germany would consider it- 
self threatened, as a united power, if 
Austria were attacked by France in 
Italy. All Germany protested against 
anew confederation of the Rhine, Va- 
rious German cabinets had wished to 
resolve on a joint line of action, which 
might make itself felt the moment 
Austria was attacked. War might 
take place at any moment while Sar- 
dinia showed a desire to attack the 
rights of Austria in Italy as guaran. 
teed by treaties. The moment had 
not come for the members of the Con- 
federation to proceed to open deliber- 
ation at Frankfort; but mutual com- 
munications, with a view to the future, 
between the German governments, as 
members of one great body, were highly 
desirable.” 


15. lteply of the German Covern- 
ments, 


The states “of the common Ger- 
man country,” as they called them- 
selves, answered by acknowledging 
the patriotism and the respect for 
treaties which Austria ascribed to 
them. The Italian question could not 
but be ultimately a European ques- 
tion. They would support Austria, 
their confederate, in the day of foreign 
aggression; but the danger was not 
yet imminent enough for those mu- 


tual communications to which she 
invited them. 
In corroboration of these senti- 


ments, there were demonstrations at 
the theatres ; and patriotic songs and 
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hymns began to spread through the 
various states of the German ftather- 
land. 


16. Prussian Reply to the Austrian 
Circular. 

At the same time the Prussian Go- 
vernment also addressed a circular 
note to its own representatives at the 
German courts, declaratory of the 
view which it took of the crisis. * The 
peace of Europe,” it said, * was threat- 
ened from many points. Diplomacy 
might settle matters in the East, in 
Servia, in the Danubian Principali- 
ties, and even in Italy. ‘The real dif- 
ficulty lay in the counter views of 
Austria and France, Prussia did not 
hesitate one moment in determining 
to maintain the force of treaties, and 
to recommend moderation. ‘To suc- 
ceed in this line of action, it was ne- 
cessary to take the part of neither 
power; but to act with England, and 
with Russia. At the same time, of 
course it must do its duty; but it 
would not go beyond its necessary 
duty as a member of the German 
Confederation.” 


17. Remarks of the French Govern- 
ment upon the Comimunications 
between Austria and Germany. 


March 15. The Moniteur spoke as 
follows: “ A portion of Germany pre- 
sented at the present moment a spec- 
tacle which saddened and astonished. 

“ The French Government only oc- 
cupied itself with the alarming situa- 
tion of Italy, with a view to its solu- 
tion in concert with its allies, and in 
the interest of the peace of Europe, 
and with sincere desire to unravel dif- 
ficulties pacifically, and to anticipate 
complications. 

“Yet a portion of Germany re- 
sponded to this most calm attitude 
by the most inconsiderate symptoms 
of alarm. On a simple presumption, 
prejudices were aroused, mistrust pro- 
pagated, passions let loose, a sort of 
crusade against France preached in 
the Chambers and in the press of 
some of the states of the Confedera- 
tion. France was accused of entertain- 
ing ambitious views, of which not 
even an idea ever existed. 

“The men who misled German 


| patriotism in this manner were out 
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of date. They went to sleep in 1813, 
and now have waked up. 

“If the French Government was 
not convinced that its acts, its princi- 
ples, and the sentiments of the majo- 
rity of the German people, gave a 
denial to the suspicions which have 
been attempted to be thrown upon it, 
it might reasonably feel offended; it 
might see therein not only an act of 
injustice, but an attempt against the 
independence of its policy. The whole 
movement which was attempted on the 
Rhine, on a question which does not 
threaten Germany, would tend to no- 
thing less than to contest the right of 
France to exert her influence in Eu- 
rope, and to defend her own interests, 
even with the most extreme modera- 
tion. ‘The life of a great nation like 
France was not confined to its own 
frontiers; it manilested itself through- 
out the whole world by the salutary 
action which it exercised, to the ad- 
vantage of its national power as well 
as at the same time to the advantage 
of civilisation. When a nation gave 
up this part, it abdicated its rank. 

“The Emperor, who had known how 
to overcome all prejudices, might have 
expected that they would not have 
been invoked against him. Instead 
of making himself the intimate ally of 
England, as the interests of civilisa- 
tion led him to do, suppose he had 
become her rival, as the ancient ri- 
valries of the two nations seemed 
to command him? Suppose he had 
rejected with distrust the servants of 
former dynasties? Suppose he had re- 
deemed, at the price of the safety and 
independence of Europe, the souvenirs 
of 1814 and 1815?) A man could not 
reign with glory if he obeyed the im- 
pulses of resentment and hatred. 

“ France did not make the whole of 
Germany responsible for the error or 
ill-will of a few manifestations, which 
must be described rather as petty re- 
sentment than serious alarm. Ger- 
many had nothing to fear from France 
as regards its independence. It was 
by showing its impartiality that it 
would display its foresight, and best 
serve the cause of peace. 

* Prussia had understood this, and 
she had joined England in giving good 
advice at Vienna at the very moment 
that some agitators were endeavour- 
ing to arouse the temper of the Ger- 
man Confederation, and make it form 
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a coalition against France. The 
French people were susceptible of 
their honour; at the same time there 
was moderation in their strength, and 
if menaces excited them, conciliation 
‘almed them.” 

A subsequent article added: 

“France would not assail in Ger- 
many that which she would desire to 
protect in Italy. Her policy disa- 
vows all ambition of conquest, and 
aims only to secure those guarantees 
which the right of nations and the 
public interest of Europe in Germany 
and Italy demand. She desires that 
the nationalities which have been re- 
cognised by treaties may be able to 
maintain their own integrity, because 
she regards them as the essential bases 
of European order. It is against rea- 
son to represent France as hostile to 
the nationality of Germany. For ten 
years France has employed all her 
influence to unravel difficulties and to 
solve them on just and equitable prin- 
ciples.” The article calls to mind the 
line of policy pursued by France in 
the affair of Neuchatel, in Rome, Na- 
ples, Holstein, and the Danubian 
Principalities, in all which cases “ her 
endeavour was to make the lawful 
wishes of the people triumphant, and 
to establish order based upon secured 
national interests. What France 
wishes is, that Italy may understand 
how to command respect in Germany. 
It is not we who should be menaced 
by the erection of one German na- 
tionality, uniting its federal organisa- 
tion with its military tendencies on 
the principle of the Zollverein.” 


18. The Congress. 


March 22. The Moniteur announced 
suddenly, while Lord Cowley was still 
at Vienna:—‘ Russia has proposed 
the meeting of a Congress, with a 
view to prevent the complications 
which the state of Italy might give 
rise to, and which would be of a na- 
ture to disturb the peace of Europe. 
This Congress, consisting of the Pleni- 
potentiaries of France, Austria, Eng- 
land, Prussia, and Russia, is to meet 
in some neutral city. The Govern- 
ment of the Emperor has given its ad- 
hesion to the proposition of the Cabi- 
net of St. Petersburg. The Cabinets 
of London, Vienna, and Berlin have 
not yet replied officially.” 
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19. Claim of Sardinia to sit at the 
Congress. 


March 21. On the formal proposi- 
tion of Russia to submit the Italian 
question to a Congress of the Great 
Powers, the Sardini: an Minister claim- 
ed admittance to it in a letter to the 
Court of London. 

* Piedmont ought to be represent- 
ed at this Congress; its intervention 
would be useful, not to say indispens- 
able, if the powers which sympathise d 
with Italy, and those which desired 
to obviate the danger of its abnormal 
state, could obtain coneessions and 
ruarantees of a nature to calm the 
public mind, 

“Sardinia enjoyed the confidence 
of Italy, whose fate was about to be 
dec ided; she had already raised her 
voice in its favour at the Congress 
of Paris, and that voice was not only 
listened to by the most enlightened 
governments, ‘but it had succeeded i in 

calming angers ready to burst forth ; 
substituting for revolution the regular 
and legal action of diplomacy. 

“ Sardinia, in ts uking the lead of the 
national movement, had alw: ays exer- 
cised the influence it had acquired to 


combat revolutionary passions. If 


Italy had not been the theatre of new 
troubles lately, of insane popular 
movements, and of sanguinary reac- 
tion, it was owing to the salutary ac- 
tion of Piedmont. 

*“ As regards the questions for the 
Congress, the government of the king 
had, in the memorandum of the Ist 
March to the Cabinet of London, 
frankly explained its views, the griev- 
ances of the Peninsula, and the repa- 
rations they require. It met with a 
favourable reception. Thus, whether 
by its general conduct since the affairs 
of Italy had taken the first place in 
the cares of Europe—whether by its 
declarations as regarded the points 
which now re quired an immediate so- 
lution—the British Government ought 
to be convinced that Sardinia would 
lend a sincere support to all measures 
in Congress proposed in the interest 
of Italy.” 


20. Austrian Note addressed to Russia 
upon the Congress. 

March 23. Appreciating at their 

just value the sentiments ofthe Em- 

peror Alexander, and desiring to lend 
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his concurrence to a work which must 
sanction anew the engagements con- 
signed in treaties, and the totality of 
rights deriving therefrom, the Em- 
peror Francis Joseph accepts on his 
part the proposition in question, 

“The whole difficulty resides in the 
political system which Sardinia fol- 
lows inher foreign relations. To put 
an end to this state of things, which 
alarms Europe, and to prevent its 
return,—such appears to be the task 
reserved to the Powers called upon 
in the first rank to uphold social 
order. 

“If, however, beside this question, 
which is the only one essentially im- 
portant for the moral pacification of 
Italy, it should enter into the inten- 
tions of the Powers to bring forward 
others for discussion, it would be ne- 
cessary that they should be exactly 
stated beforehand, and, insomuch as 
they would touch upon the internal 
régime of other sovereign states, the 
undersigned could not dispense with 
insisting above all things that the 
mode of proceeding in this case should 
be conformable to the rules formulated 
by the protocol of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
under date of the 15th of November 
1818. 

“In conclusion, the Imperial Cabi- 
net must lay stress on a last consider- 
ation. ‘To wish to open peaceful de- 
liberations in presence of the pre- 
parations for war, would be not only 
materially dangerous, but morally 
impossible. It is therefore indispens- 
able, as will doubtless appear to all 
the Powers, that previously to all con- 
ference Sardinia must disarm.” 


21. Austrian Note addressed to the 
British Government upon the Con- 
gress. 

March 31. * Austria accepts, in the 
measure stated in the sheet hereto 
annexed, the bases of discussion pro- 
posed by the British Government. 

“A fitth point of deliberation which 
Austria has thought fit to add, that 
of an agreement on a simultaneous 
disarming of the Great Powers, will 
be accepted by all the Powers as a 
new proof of her pacific intentions. 

* It appears clear, that if she accepts, 
on the conditions mentioned : above, the 
proposal of a Congress, the British 
Government will invite that of France 
in a pressing manner to insist, in 
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common with it, that Sardinia shall 
disarm at once, and to give it a col- 
lective guarantee for the fulfilment of 
the engagement taken towards it. 

‘** Austria could not present herself 
at the Congress until Sardinia shall 
have completed her disarmament, and 
shall have proceeded to the disband- 
ment of the corps francs. Austria 
will not attack Sardinia pending the 
duration of the Congress, as long as 
the latter shall respect the imperial 
territory and that of its allies. 

“1. English Proposition. Means of 
assuring the maintenance of peace 
between Austria and Sardinia. 

1. Austrian. The Congress shall 
examine the means of bringing back 
Sardinia to the fulfilment of her in- 
ternational duties, and shall consider 
the measures to be taken to avoid the 
return of the present complication, 

2. English. Evacuation of the Ro- 
man States by the foreign corps of 
occupation, and a taking into con- 
sideration of the reforms in the Ita- 
lian States. - 

2. Austrian. The question of the 
evacuation of the Pontifical States 
may be discussed. The Congress 
will leave the details of its execution 
to the three Powers directly interest- 
ed. The question of the adminis- 
trative reforms may be debated. An 
understanding may be come to on 
the advice to be given, but its defi- 
“nitive adoption remains subordinate 
to the decisions of the states directly 
interested. 

3. English. A combination to be 
substituted for the special treaties 
between Austria and the Italian 
States. 

3. Austrian. The validity of our 
treaties cannot be questioned ; but if 
all the Powers represented at the 
Congress agree among them to pro- 
duce their political treaties with the 
Italian States, Austria, on her part, 
will do the same. She will come to 
an understanding with the govern- 
ments co-interested, to be able to 
present their common treaties to the 
Congress, and to examine in what 
measure their revision might be re- 
cognised as useful. 

4.° English. ‘Territorial arrange- 
ments and the treaties of 1815 shall 
not be touched. 

4. Austrian. Perfectly agreed that 
neither existing territorial engage- 
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ments nor the treaties of 1815, nor 
those concluded in execution of those 
acts, shall be touched. 

5. Austrian, An understanding for 
a simultaneous disarming of the Great 
Powers.” 


22. Answer of Sardinia to the Anglo- 
Austrian Proposal ofa Disarmament. 


April 18. The British Cabinet hav- 
ing proposed the Austrian terms to 
Sardinia, she replied at this date, that 
if she had been admitted to the Con- 
cress on the same footing as the Great 
Powers, then she would have accepted 
the principle of a disarmament. As 
things were, she declined doing so. 
Hlowever, to show her wish to con- 
ciliate England, she would undertake, 
if Austria ceased to send troops into 
Lombardy—1. Not to place her re- 
serves underarms; 2. Not to mobilise 
such portion of her army as was not 
on a war-footing; 3. Not tomove her 
troops from the defensive position 
which they have occupied for the last 
three months, 


23, Explanation of the British Minis- 
ters in Parliament. 


April 18. The speakers were Lord 
Derby, Lord Malmesbury, and Mr. 
Disraeli. They said that when Lord 
Cowley’s mission of mediation to Vi- 
enna had already been eminently and 
entirely successful, then Russia, ani- 
mated by the best feelings, and emu- 
lous of, though not in competition 
with, that interposition, stept in, and 
proposed a Congress, to the disar- 
rangement of all that had been effect- 
ed. This proposition of a Congress 
had introduced two difficulties—first, 
as to the States who are to assemble; 
secondly, as to the general disarma- 
ment. Austria first proposed that 
Sardinia should disarm. ‘This Eng- 
land and France resisted, other powers 
notdisarming; however, England pro- 
posed to France, that Sardinia should 
disarm under a double pledge: 1. 
from England and France, that they 
would protect Sardinia from any at- 
tack from Austria; 2. from Austria, 
that she would not attack Sardinia. 
France declined to be partner to this 
arrangement. On this Austria waved 


her invidious condition of the disarm- 
ament of Sardinia, and proposed a 
general disarmament, France agreed, 
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with the proviso that the disarmament 
should be the first matter submitted 
to the Coneress, whereas Austria 
wished it to precede its meeting. Mi- 
nisters certainly thought a Congress 
not the plece for military discussions ; 
but Sardinia declined to accept it on 
her part altogether, alleging that, not 
having a seat at the Congress (which 
the Russian proposition did not con- 
template), she could not be asked to 
‘disarm; and in the face of this serious 
divergence of the power immediately 
interested in a matter of principle, a 
question of detail was of insignificant 
hnportance, 


After thus stating the position of 


the negotiations at the moment, mi- 
nisters added, that the conduct of Aus- 
tria had throughout been marked by 
a tone of dignified conciliation; and, 
on the contrary, that a feeling existed 
that the conduct of Sardinia had been 
perplexing, embarrassing, and am- 
biguous. The treaties of 1815 were 
to be maintained, Lastly, an Italian 
war could avt be carried on in a ecor- 
ner; fromthe Adriatic it would reach 
the Rhine, and then it would not be 
confined to the Continent. It would 
be a sanguinary war of passion, and 
would be certain very soon to involve 
the whole of Europe in deadly conflict. 

Meanwhile, it was not consistent 


either with the honour or interest of 


England that the question of Con- 
gress or no Congress should be further 
protracted. England must soon say, 
* The time is gone by for trifling 
and negotiation; we must reluct antly 
withdraw our interfe rence from affairs 
which we cannot longer take part in 
with dignity or promise of advan- 
tage.” In that case we must exercise 
an : armed neutrality. 


24. Sardinia’s conditional Consent 
to disarm. 


April 19. 'The Moniteur announced 
as follows: “The English Govern- 
ment having insisted on it, France, 
willing to prove her conciliatory dis- 
position, has promised to request Pied- 
mont to disarm on condition that she 
and the other Italian States shall be 
invited to take part in the Congress,” 

25. New Proposal of England to the 
Tour Powers of the Congress. 


April 21. The Moniteur contains 
the following : “England has made 


to the four other great powers the 





following propositions:—1l. To effee- 
tuate previous to the Congress a ge- 
neral and simultaneous disarmament. 

The disarmament to be regulated 
by a military or civil commission, in- 
de ‘pendently ‘of the C ongress ; this com- 
mission to be composed of six Commis - 
sioners, one of whom to be a Sardinian, 
3. As soon as the commission shall 
have commenced operations, the Con- 
gress should assemble, and proceed to 
the discussion of political questions. 

That the representatives of the Ita- 
lian states should be invited by the 
Congress, immediately after its assem- 
bliny, to take their seats with the re- 
presentatives of the great powers ab- 
solutely, as at the congress of 1821, 
France, Russia, and Prussia, have 
given in their adhesion to the pro- 
posals of England.” 


26. Ultimatum of Austria. 


April 22. News arrived that Aus- 
tria decline d pm aceept this proposal, 
though accepted by the other powers, 
and had summoned Sardinia to dis- 
arm, and send away the volunteers 
who had joined her from various 
parts of Italy, under pain of a declar- 
ation of war in three days, to expire 
on Easter Tuesday, the 26th: and 
that she had seconded the summons 
by ordering 80,000 men to the Ticino. 
The official statement ran thus: 

“Piedmont, which has for some 
years past endangered Austria's rights, 
has been summoned most urgently by 
Austria to disarm. Besides this de- 
mand, expressly addressed to Pied- 
mont, Austria adheres firmly to the 
proposal of a general disarmament, 
although she cannot make that pro- 
posal ‘subordinate to the summons 
she has addressed to Sardinia.” 


27. Movement of the French Troops 
upon Sardinia in consequence. 


The Moniteur has the following: 
“ Austria has not given in her adhe- 
sion to the propositions made by Eng- 
land, and accepted by France, Russia, 
and Prussia; besides which, it appears 
the cabinet of Vie nna have resolved 
upon addressing a direct communica- 
tion to the cabinet of Turin, in order 
to obtain the disarmament of Pied- 
mont. In consequence of these facts, 
the Ikmperor has ordered the concen- 
tration of several divisions ofthe army 
on the frontiers of Piedmont.” 

















